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PREFACE 

TO 

THE THIRD VOLUME. 


1 HAVK TO ASK iH) rcadcis to make two oorrec lions in my 
account of the Parliament of 1614. I spoke of Montat;ije 
as having been rejected by the City of London, ami of I’ym 
as having been the member for Caine. .\Iont.agiie. ho\vc\er, 
sat for London, and though Eliot was a member of this I’arli.i 
ment, I’ym was not. The nn.^takc was pointed out to me In 
Mr. Dt.NcoMi'.E I’lXK, who has printed in Tk FaloliiK Xolt' 
Book the only e.visling authoritative list of this Parli.niient, 
from the MS. in the Kimholtoit I.ibrar)'. He w.is good enough 
to send me a cojiy, after my own text was in t\|)e, to which I 
referred in a note, though I regret that I did*not then verify by 
it the statements which I had ma<le iiixin inferior aiuliorit\. 

In quoting from Salveiti's New.s-U'tters. of which the iran- 
scnpl.s arc (O be found in the I’ritish MiiM'utn [AJJ. MSS. 
27,962), I have nut thought it necessary (4' .old .my spevi.il 
reference, as the letters ,'tre in rhronologic.d ('idcr, .rnd ite 
therefore e.isily to be found by their dates. 

In this .md in futuie \olumes the qucA.uimi of Wmu 
MSS. mean.s that the reference is to the documcnis'seen b\ 
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in>sclr an Venice : ilut oi VmetiaH Transmits I 

ha\c made usu <>l the admirable collection sent tQ ih« Public 
Rec ord Otlncc by Mr. Kawoon Brovvn, 

'I'he |)apu> idnnerb belonging to the East India Company, 
u]M)n whic li ni) luuiativc cif the struggle with the Dutch in 
the ICasl pnmiiuilK founded, iut* ui the ludia Office, but 
.ilwirat Is of them an. !o l>e found in the Calendar Pajxjrs 
lelatmg to the 1/asi Indies cdued by Mr. S.\lKT$^Ut/feY. . 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


qRAPTER XXir. 

TH8 DISGRACE OF CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. 

The year which witnessed the breach of the French alliance was 
also marked by a constitutional dispute of no slight importance. 

tfiiA some time there had been strong sympj^ms of a 

CoV« and collision impending between the Crown and the Chief 
the Kin*. Justice ofthe King’s Bench. The resistance of Coke 
to Jameses claim to impose jjenalties by proclamatitm, and to 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Commission, had revealed 
a spirit of defiance in him, which arose partly from personal 
ruggedness of temper, but partly also from a strong sense 
of the importance of his office, not unlike that which, in 
an early age, made it impossible for Becket, as* Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to abandon the ecclesiastical view of the rela- 
tions betvreen the Church and the Crown. I'he treatment which 
Coke had received in Peacham’s case had tended, not unna- 
turally, to rouse his indignation against those who had baulked 
him in his design of erecting the judges, over whom he 
domineered, into a great constitutional pow^V, whose ])art it 
^was to mediate between the Crown and the nation. 

The collision which ensued, however, was as much the 
result of the position of the Government as the personal 
character of the Chief Justice. As long as the Sovereigti and 

\0U III, B I § 
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the House of Commons had worked together, no question had 
arisen of any 'importance by which the independence of the 
judges could be affected. But as soon as the King 
una^ouiabie wa$ at opco War with the representatives of the nation, 
it was almost certain that, in some form or another, 
stances. judges wouM put foTword a claim to decide upon' 

constitutional questions, and that that claim would be rcsiited 
by the Crown. ' 

N(3 man could be better fitted than Bacon to api)car as the 
champion of the King against the judges ; for no tnari could 
uacui s thoroughly convinced thaP the judges had! 

view., rjgiit to hold a position independent of the Crown, 

There is abundant evidence in his writings that he looked upon 
the defence of the i)rerogative as especially entrusted to the 
care of the judges. If there were any doubt on this point, 
it ^vollId be sufficient to quote the illustration of the lions 
under Solomon’s throne, of which he so frequently made use. 
In one of his Essays, for instance, he wrote that ‘Solomon^s 
throne was siipported by lions on both sides. I^t * the judges, 
therefon^ ‘be lions, but yet lions under the throne, being 
circutn.spert that they do not check or oppose any points of 
sovereignty.’ Hut it is needless to quote individual passages 
to show that he accepted a political theory which lies at the root 
of everything which he thought or said upon the .subject 

Bacon’s dislike of admitting the judges toi be the supreme 
arbiters on political and administrative questions aro.se originally 
from his profound conviction that such question.s 
for u<i.>puni? could only Ije properly treated of by those who were 
^ possessed of political knowledge and administrative 

experience. He felt, truly enough, that the most intimate 
acquaintance with statutes and precedents was insufficient to 
enable a man to decide upon State affairs ; and if he had ever 
been inclined to forget it, the example of Coke was coastantly 
before his eyes^ts a proof that no amount of legal knowledge 
will ever constitvte a statesman. Nor was this a consideration# 
of small importance. As the relations between James and his 
Parliament then stood, the judge who decided "upon the law 
whicn assigned limits to each could not avoid usur|>ing the 
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ftiHictjottS of a He not only declared how far the 

Uw applied to the facts of the case, tftit he fixed the 
cOnstftution of the country for the future* It was true that 
tie decisions of the judges were liable at any lime to be 
reversed by Act of Parliament ; out the day was far distant 
it woOldt be possible to obtain the joint assent of the 
Crown and the Parliament to any Act affecting the powers 
either. For the present the judges, if they succeeded in 
juaintaitting their independence, would have in their hands the 
supreme control over the constitution. They would be able, 
►without rendalhg an account to anyone, to restrain or to 
extend the powers of the Crown for an indefinite period. In 
diey had, by a decision from the Bench, assigned to the 
King the right of levying Impositions, which, in spite of all 
opposition, he retained for no less than thirty-five years. If it 
pleased them, they might deprive him, in the same way, of 
rights which he considered to be essential to the exercise of his 
government. 

Although Bacon’s wish to bring the judges into subjection 
to the Crown has found no favour in later times, it must be 
Howfartbey remembered that his doctrine of the necessity of rc- 
ferring elsewhere than to them for the final decision 
♦xperieoce, on all Constitutional questions has stood the test of 
modem experience.* The victory of Parliament has, indeed, 

* The following remarks of De Tocqucville {Dcm. cn i. 

chap. 6) are particularly aj>pHcable, ** Si, en Fmnre, les tnhuiiaux pou- 
vaient d^sobeir aux lois Mir le fonclcraent qu'ils les troinent intorivtiiuiion- 
netles, k ixiuvoir constituant scr.iit redlement dans leurs •nnins, puisque 
seals its aurafent le droit d’interpreter une constiiuiioif «lont nul nc i)ourr.i;t 
changer les termes. Ils se raettraicnt done k la place cic la nation, et 
domiileraient la sockte, autant du moms que la faiblesse inherente au 
poavoir judiciare leur ixrrmettrait de la fairc. * 

**Jc sats qu'eo refusant anx jnges le droit de declarer Ics lois inconMitu* 
ttonneUes, noys donnons mdirectemcnl au corps legislatif le pouvoir de 
changer U constitution, puisquMl ne rencontre plus iV barriere legale qui 
Parr6te. Mais mieux vaut er>core accorder le pou\oir|de changer la con- 
stitution du pcuplc & dcs homraes qui representenf imparfaitement Its 
Volonl^ du peuple, qu^i d’autres qui ne represenient qu’eux-m^ mes. ” The 
power of ajqpeaHng to the Common Law to interpret, dV even practically 
to overrule the statute law, gave to the English jmlges a right ih some 
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thrown tlie supreme polilicil power into other hands than th(^e 
in which BacoA would have placed it ; but it is not one of the 
least happy results of that victory that it has now 
possible to exercise a control over the judges without sacrificing 
their independence. It is l\irliamcnt which decides what th^ 
constitution shall be, and having this power in its hands, jt has 
no inclination to interfere with the judges whenever, in theexcr* 
ciso of the proper duties of their office, they declare what the 
( onstitmion is at any given moment. An Act of Parliament 
at once makes any obnoxious decision of the Courts impossible 
for tiic future. 'I'hcre is no longer any rea^n to ^ afraid 
of a judgment Similar to those on Impositiofis and on Ship 
Money, now that it is certain that there is no difficulty in 
rendering the judgment innocuous, and in providing, at the 
.same lime, against a repetition of the offence. 

Hut no solution of this kind was possible for Bacon, As 
long as ilic ('r<nvn and the Commons were engaged in a 
<onnict with one another, all chance of legislation 
the i)arts which they were rosj>ectively to 
''"r''"'”'' "’ oc cupy m the constitution was at an end. They 
mighi either ot them have just causes of complaint against 
the judges ; but until they could make up their differences, 
they Were both debarred from interfering by a general and 
prospei live law, and in no other way was it possible to 
interfere with advantage. Having, therefore,, refused to ac. 
knowKdgo the riMiig claims of the House of Commons, Bacon 
had no choice Imt to advocate the plan of entrusting the Crown 
with powers ‘the exercise of which would ultimately prove as 
mjunou.s iu ii-^elf as to the community at large. His recoir 
nilion of the impropriety of trusting to such men as Coke the 


mc..uro analoso". i„ the light of int.-rprotiag a written comtitution of 
« h, h t ie 1 „cqnev,llc speaks. Such a right wouhl throw into their hand* 
the in,il .Iccision on constitutional questions to a far greater extent than 
Uoulil ha.c I, ecu i|s.sihle if they ha.1 been fettered by a written text 
bacon s solution of the ihlliculty was very different from that given after the 
experience of two centuries and a half by the modem writer fbnt it U mo- 

oiVilng 
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fiMl de^sbn Ott questions which might involvq the welfare of 
the pfippte* led him insensibly to choose the worse of 
evils, If the Crown could not legislate independently 
bf the Commons, it was to make use of its sui)erior power to 
tutor the judges to see things as they were looked upon at 
Court. They must regard themselves as bound to support that 
prerogative which was in the hands of the King for the benefit 
of the commonwealth. 

' It is needless to say that this view of the office of the 
fudges, though^it was plausible enough to impose upon the 
^ .mind^of Bacon, was no less ruinous* to the preroga- 

Bfccott'f tive of the Crown than to the independence of the 
Bench. If the King and his Council w’ere to interfere 
with the opinions of the judges on every question in which 
the constitutional righfs of the Crown were involved, it would 
not be long before the decisions of men who were known 
to be induenced by other arguments than those furnished 
by the law-books would cease to be received as having any 
authority whatever. Even that object which Bacon was 
justified in aiming at would not be attained. >'he only 
way in which the judges could safely be restrained from 
settling constitutional <|iie$tions was by making legislation 
once more ixissible. Till that was done the King might se- 
cure that all their decisions on such questions should be on 
his own side, bift he w’ould at the same time lessen the re- 
spect in which tho.se decisions were held by the community 
at large. 

Bacon was the more easily drawn on in %he course whi<'h 
he adopted, as he could hardly avoid regarding the whole 
Voi^iion ^ ^ purely personal question. Till within a 

coupled by fcw years, the judges had been, on the whole, favour- 
able to the prerogative. The great cases of the Post- 
nati and of the lnipo.silions had been decided upon grounds 
wffikh would have satisfied the most thorougl^oing champion 
of the Crown. But not long after Coke’s Secession to the 
Bench, a different spirit began to prevail. Ccke was accus- 
tomed upon every^ occasion to appeal to the law, as that which 
iwas to decide every question which cj:)ul(i possibly arise ; but, • 
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unfortunately, 4he arrogance of his bearing, and ihc narrowne^ 
of his intellect, robbed the noblest principles of their attra|:rfol». 
What he meant by the law was neither the collection of written 
statutes, which would have been utterly insufficient to setde 
the cA)ini)!i< ated (juestions which were continually arising ; nor 
was it, on the other hand, the application of great principles lo 
particular cases. He meant tliat where the statutes failed 
him, he \\as to have recourse to those numerous precedents 
whirh he \Nas able to ciuote in profusion out of his retentive 
memory, or even that \^hen he was at a loss (ox a pi?ecedenr,^ 
ho .should invcKt a ])rinciple to justify him irj deciding as lie 
pleased. At the .same time he showed a disposition to bring 
e\ery court in England under the control of the one over 
which lit* himself presided. Baton, in spite of the taunts 
witfi which his rival frccpiently assailed him, never failed to 
express his adn\iration of the e.xtcnt of his legal knowledge ; 
hut it was not strange that he should stand in determined 
()p[)()siiion to the man who seemed to ho bent on establishing 
in I'hvgland a despotism of mere book-lcan\ing and antiquarian 
lore. I’hero can be no dou!)t, indeed, that in this he did Coke 
some wrong. With all the infinnitics of his temper and the 
crror^ of his judgment, the great lawyer was in reality fighting 
for something cjuite as valuable as anything that the higliest 
statesmanslup could give. His law may frccjnently have been 
quoted in niippc^ri of inju^ticx* : still it aimed Jl being law, and 
nut mere arbitrary power. He believed in his own learning as 
the (.me thing needful to maintain the insutulions of his 
country. It is rot strange that the sympathies of posterity 
have been w ith Coke, and not w'itli Bacon. Yet the time has 
come w hen >ve c an feel that each was contending for a great 
{^rincjj;lc. In Bacon we have }x:rsonitied, hovvever imjxjrfectly, 
the claims of state.sman.ship, of wide political intelligence, and 
of active i)articipation in administrative business. In Coke, 
if We tear asid(^ the veil of his crabbed and uncouth per- 
sonality, we ma5^ yet recognise something of the majesty of 
the law. As^ so often hapi^cns, ilie (luarrel was one which 
(xuld not be solved sati.sfactorily under the conditions of the 
•time. It was the rise of the constitutional importance of the 
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iWUSe df CojWmons which alone could adequately meet the 

diafcuity.; 

(juejftion in debate between the Crown 
and the Judges was first brought to an issue on a comparatively 
unimpcmant case. In 1611 the King had granted 
Brojggw to a person named Michelh at the request of John 
* Hurray, one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber, the 
sdie;right |trf mailing certain writs in the Court of Common 
Pleasi Upon this Brownlow, the prothonotary of that court, 
findu^jd^t Im own fees were diminishing, brought an action 
Against HieheU*m the King's Bench, on the ground that he 
been deprftred of his rights by the de^ndant It so 
happened diat an attempt to create the same office as that 
which had been assigned to Michell had been made in the 
reign of Eii^sabeth, and that, the judges having resisted the 
attempt, tbe Queen had, with her usual good sense, at once 
withdrawn her pretensions. James, if he had ever heard any- 
thing about the matter, neglected to profit by her example.* 
t'he matter in dispute wm one of no great importance in 
itself j but it afforded a field on which to try the question, how 

,61s ^ judges could decide, upon merely legal 

Bacon pro*, grounds, upon the right of the Crown to make ad- 
ministrative appointments. It hapi>ened that there 
iiwmsufu. existence a writ which was admirably suited to 

the purpose of m man who wished to deprive the judges of all 
claim to interfere in such matters. By this wTit, De mm pro- 
cedendo Bege incoHsu/fOy the Common Law judges were pro- 
hibited from dealing w^ith a case in which the inferests of the 
Crpwt^. were concerned, before the question in dispute had 
be^;';i|r$t referred to the Court of Chancery, and its permission 
obt^ned for the parties to proceed with the suit.* Bacon 

' Hetith** Preface to the Argument on the writ /> inconsulio 
(Bacon^s tii<raiy md Rrtdessional li^&rksy ii. 683). 

* The working of this writ, if Bacon had oblainej’ his object, would 
have been, to some extent, analogous to that provilon which has been 
found in so many French constitutions, according to which no agent of the 
JGoveminetu can be summoned before a tribunal, for <ftts done in the 
lieerciM of hi;^ Oifiice, without a preliminary authorisation by the Coimcil of 
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not only brought this writ into court, but demanded that it 
should l)e at once received as an authoritative cmimand, 
the judges were not entitled to allow the counsel fot either 
party in the (‘ase before them to dispute. 

It was plain that, however cogent the precedents might be 
by which Bacon could .supi>ort the step which he had taken, U 
inMoitimc was a concession of no slight importance which he, 
step, asked the judges to make. At the best, the writ hadt 
been but a clumsy mode of ascertaining that the rights of the 
Crown would suffer no damage by a Suit in which it was not 
itself a party ; hut as long as it had only been^ issued in caserf* 
where the tenanc y of a few acre.s of land, or the right to some, 
petty oKice was at stake, it is not probable th^at any great harm 
had been done. In the reign of Kliiialieth, Bacon would have 
been liglu in saying that it ought to be a matter of indifference 
to the paities whether the cause were tried l>efore the Chancellor 
or the C hief Justice. In either case, substantial justice would 
jirobnbly have been done. But now that an opposition had 
siaung u[) i)et\veen the Oown and the courts of law, and that 
every ca.se such as that which was before the Court w;ts sure to 
be regarded from different points of view by those w^ho took 
part on eitlier side, the (piotion had cea.sed to be one merely 
eon< erning the honour and dignity of the Crown. What Bacon 
really wanted he acknowledged in a letter whic h he WTOte at 
tile time. 'I’he Chanr< llor was a great iH)liti('«l officer as well 
as a judge.* 'I'iiere would be no fear lest he should l)e led 
astray, either by respect for legal technicalities, or by jealousy, 
of the (Hivefninent, to overthrow any arrangement made by the 
Crown which wa.s not utterly indefensible m it.sclf. 

In fact, if Bacon had had his way, ail j^rctensions of the 


ante. The efleci of the Kngli.>h writ being conlmetl to caMfS where the 
Kir, was himstlf siiiiposcd to be injured, would h.ive l»ecii of less universal 
npCicaiiun, l>ui the principle on which it rested would have been e^puUIy 


' “ Vc3ur Majeiiy kiioweih your Chancellor is ever a principal conil- 
sellor an. m^irument of monarchy, of immediate dependence Mvon the 

^ lender gtmrdian of th^ regal 

rij^his..’ - bacon lu the King, Jan. 27, /.e:t,rs aw./ /.?>, iv. 234, 
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tp^ arbiters between the King and his subjects 
been an end for ever; It i& no bonder, there- 
refused to take Bacon’s view of the case, 
dii^cted that the question of the legality of the writ should 
be argued before them** The King, too, was not behindhand 
in perceiving the importance of the question at issue. He gave 
sp^ial directions to Coke not to presume to give judgment 
until he had had an interview with himselC 

It was some time before the case was brought to a close. 
Nearly a year after it had first been brought into the court 


Bswo'*, , 


^fBacoR was called on, on January 25. 1616, to speak 
on bdhalf of the King. His spee<^ was acknow- 


ledged> even by Coke himself, to be ‘a famous 
argument’ * He prudently dropi>ed all allusion to his real 
motivaSf for wishing toi bring case.s of this nature under the 
Chancellor’s jurisdiction, and treated the question simply as 
one of propriety^ He had no difficulty in ciuoting a goodly 
array of fwceedents in support of his view of the case. There 
is nothing more remarkable than the ease with which he threw 
off his character as a statesman, and, treating the (juestion as 
one of purely technical law, dealt with it in a manner which 
Coke might w*ell have envied.® 

It was perhaps the difficulty of resisting Bacon^s precedents, 
combined with the disinclination of the judges to assent to his 
conclusion, that led to a compromise of the question. 
Brownlow gave up his claim to MichelFs office, and 
the King promised that in future he would not give 
hk i^sent to the creation of any office which woifld lead to a 
diminution of the profits of the existing officia!s. 

f«r Bacon had failed. He had been unable 
IbSiSe to obtain the recognition of the Common I^aw judges 
to a doctrine which would involve the abdication of 
hi« ttciieinfe. One of their principal functions. But it was not 
likely^ that much time would elapse before he would again be 


wit 

i^tpro* 

minted. 


* AV/. iii. 33. 

* Bacon to the King, Jan. 27, Letters anL JJ/e^ v. 233. 

* This remark is borrowed from Mr, Heath, Preface trf Bacon's ‘ Argu- 
aent on the Jurisdiction of the Marches/ Ltt, auL Ihxfs W&rhy ii. 381. 
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brought into collision with the Chief Justice. In facb very few 
weeks passed* after Bacon’s great speech on the writ of 
inconsulio, before Coke allowed his temi)er to get the better of 
him in such a way as to afford a golden opportunity to hia 
antagonist. 

A custom had gradually arisen of seeking redress ill 
Chancery, in cases where the Common Jjaw courts had felled 
OvKirrei of to do justicf 0X1 account of the strictness of the 
tTip*'chVu!* rules which they had laid down for their guidance* 
Such a i)ractice wms, naturally enough, regarded with 
dissatisfaf'tion J>y the Common I^w judges, and by none* 
mure than by the Chief Jtistice of the King'« Bench, who 
had long looked ui)on the Chancellor in the light of a personal 
opponent, as well as in that of a thoroughgoing supporter of 
an obnoxious s) stem. If Coke, before? he complained of the 
nuerfercnce of the Chancery with his jurisdiction, had set 
I'.irnself steadily to work to remedy the evils which were com* 
plained of in the practice of his own court, he W‘Ould pro* 
liably have gained the su}>[>ort of all impartial persons ; for it 
is manifestly oljjectionablc that the judgments delivered in one 
cxmrt should be liable to reversal in another, unless that other 
court has been (onsUiuted expressly for the purpose of .hearing 
aj^peals. But, instead of this, he plunged at once into the con* 
ic'^t w ith that violence of temper which was certain to disgust 
all who knew that real and substantial justidt was fret[uently 
afforded by the Chancery to suitors wlio had failed in obtaining 
it at Westminster. 

As Coke vva^ thinking over the best means of punishing 
those who had insulted the court over which he presided, it 
occurred to him that a statute ^ pas.sed in the reign 
of King Kdward III., which was directed aeainst 
tnose who appealed to Rome against sentences ob* 
tnined in the King’s courts, contained words which, if taken 
withuut regard to the context, might possibly mean that no one 
was to question ^ judgment of the King’s Bench in any other 
court, under the penalty attached to a pramuttirt.* He was 

' 27 K(l. i. cap. i. 

’ Hie words • in any other court ’ in the statute are translated also • in 
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' ’ ' ' , * 

^^irdingly w^ll pleased to discover that two scoundrels^ 

had met with something less than 
'th^ir just deaetts in Ctocery, after judgments had been given 
in thdf favour 1 « the Common Law courts. 

Gtanville^s case was indeed a bad one. He had swindled a 
'young man named Courtney out of a large sum of money, by 
ciittvafe** tepresenting the value of a jewel to be 360/., which 
iras in reality worth only 30/. He sold him this 
jewel together with others which were worth 100/. more, and 
oh^ned;|rpm hjm an agreement to jwy 600/., upon which, when 
ne found dhat tnc money was not forthcomjpg, he surrep- 
titiously procurecf a judgment in a Common Law court When 
Courtney discovered the fraud to which he had been subjected, 
he attempted to. get redress, but was refused, on the ground 
that, the judgment having once been obtained, nothing further 
could be done. He then applied to the Court of Chancery^, 
from which he obtained the justice which he sought. Allen’s 
case was somewhat similar. Coke at once took the two swindlers 
under his protection, and instigated ^ them to prefer indict- 
ments of pretmunire in the King’s Bench, not only against the 
suitors who had obtained the protection of the Court of Chan- 
cery, but also against the counsellors and the clerks who had 
taken part in the proceedings. 

Coke, however, who was upon the Bench, awaiting the 
success of his stheme, found an unexpected obstacle in his 

the court of another,* apparently correctly, as the French is ‘en autri 
court;* This would overthrow Coke’s case ai once, as is regtarked by the 
linthor of the yurisdktim 0/ Chamety Vindkaied^ oppended to vol. i. 
of k^0rts^ p. 30. But the context is quite enough to settle the 

question, 

* There is a full account of these men in IlarL MSS, 1767, fol. 57. 
Compare, ft>r Glanvillc’s case, Cr&kc^ Jm, 1‘he sums of money are difter- 
WRlly stated. I have adopted those from Croke. The cases are frequently 
jquDtcd as if they had been one, < Glanville v, Allen,’ which is, of course, 
mistake* 

■ * Such, at least, was the genera! belief, though he fenied it. Perhaps 
lift conteht^ himself wdth giving them a strong hint th.u he would support 
hem. 
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way. The grand jury, wlio probably knew nothing about 'ftie 
The Kriind sta\utes and precedents which were appealed tb as 
jur>;re.urn (ijitermining the relations between the two courts, 
ntus. who knew perfectly well that they were a&kea to 

assist a baflled swindler in taking vengeance on his dupe, were 
by no means in a hurry to find a true bill in the case. On this 
Coke sent for them, and refused to grant their request for 
further time to deliberate, as the case w'as, in his opinion, too 
plain to need any delay. 'I'he jury remonstrated on the ground 
that they had no evidenre that the judgment^in question had 
been duly obtained. Upon this Coke sprai^ upon his feet, 
and attempted to browbeat them into submi.ssion. They retired 
for a .short time, and, on their returning w'ithout having com* 
])lic(l with his orders, the Chief Justice told them to go hack 
again. 1 ie would not leave the bench tiW the busine.ss was done ; 
if they refused to do as he told them, he would commit them 
fur their conduct. 

In spite of all this, the grand jur}’ refused to be bullied into 
submission. 'Fhcy returned once more into courts and, to 
Coke s disgust, returned an i^fioramus. Angry as he wa,s, Coke 
did not dare to carr)’ his threats into execution. He told 
(ilanville and Allen to be ready by next term, when he W'ould 
liave a belter jury to dec idc upon their cases.' 

At the time when this violent scene was taking place, 
]'"l]csmere was lying ill, and, though he ultiifiatcly recovered, 
PMCQnuritis not exix-rted to live. Bacon, who was of one 
t )ihL Kius. mind with him on such a suliject as this, and who 
had been visiting him in his sickness, wrote to acquaint the 
King with all that had happened, and promised to send him full 
particulars as soon as he was able to obtain a trustworthy ac* 
t.ount. A few days later, he gave his opinion of what had 
])assed.‘^ 'I'he defenders of the f Common Caw courts rested 
their Cjise partly upon the statute of Edward III., which was, in 

‘ Proofs of thcAnroceedings, printed in Lord Campbell’s Ckancdlors, 
ii. 236. 'i'he storyko often tohl .vbout the witness kept away, wjiich will 
be found in the same p.age, docs not fit into the cases of either Glanville 
or Allen. 

^ Kaeon to the King, Feb. 1 $ and 21, lo/Urs and Life, v. 246, 249. 
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^lity, directed against the Papal Courts, and partly upon 
l^othey statute of Henry IV.,* which contained a simple declara- 
ih, Without any penalty annexed, that, after judgment given in 
King^s courts, the parties should be at peace. The reason 
igned was because many persons whose cases had already 
n decided, had been made to come, to their great incon- 
lience, before the Kmg himself, or the Council, or even the 
liaraent. This statute, as Bacon argued, was only intended 
prevent parties from having to argue the same question over 
Jigain, and:not to prevent the institution of suits in Chancer)^ 
4h cases in whicH one party had never been properly heard at 
iiiil, on account df the strictness of the rules observed in the 
^ Common Law courts, 

• The whole question w'as referred by the King to the Attor- 
j ibey-General and Solicitor-General, the tw’o King’s Serjeants, 
<>iM«ion of ^^**tague and Crew, and the Prince’s Attorney, John 
pSeiftw Walter, one of the most rising lawyers of the day. 
f After consideration, they gave it as their unanimous 

opinion that the Court of Chancery was justified in the 
1 iiercise of the jurisdiction which had been so violently as- 
^led.® 

Before, however, the King had decided upon the course 
P^e would take, another question arose which embroiled him 
jta'wofcom- further with the stubborn Chief Justice. It 
iinendaraa, happened that, during the time that Bishop Neile 
5had held the see of Lichfield, he had received from the King 
^he grant of a living to be held in commendam with his bishop- 
pc as long as he occupied the see. Two persons of the name 
^ Colt and Glover brought an action against him. They not 
asserted that the presentation was theirs, and not the King’s, 
pleaded that, on account of certain legal objections, 

E grant was invalid in itself. As the case was of great impor- 
ce, and had never before been brought forward, it was ad- 
imed into the Exche<iuer Chamber, in order that all the twelve 
‘ ;es might deliver their opinions. Whilst the|:ase was being 

4 Hen. IV., cap. 23. 

* ‘The Jurisdiction of Chancery Vindicated,* in C/ianc? Rep, i. Cary’s 
^j^rports. 
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argued, information was given to the King that his prerogative 
was being qhestioned. He accordingly deputed Bishop Bilson 
to be present in court in his name, in order to make i report 
to him of the language which was used. On his return, Bitson 
told him that he had heard Serjeant Chibborne maintain that 
the King had no power to translate a bishop, and that, thought 
it was true that in cases of necessity he might grant a commen- 
dam, yet that it was impossible that there ever could be any 
necessity for such a step. The King was eager to put a stop 
to this kind of language. About a month or two Ixfore, he had 
ordered Coke not to proceed to judgment 'till he had conf- 
miiniralcd with him in person He now directed Bacon to 
write to the Chief Justice, repeating his command. 

Accordingly, on April 25, Bacon wrote to Coke, requiring 
him to mtirnnte to the other judges that it w’as exj^cted that 
Tin- on writes thev would ])Ostpone tlic deliver)^ of their opinions 
him' sr'oken with the King. On the rc- 

‘his letter, Coke re.solvcd to make a stand 
on behalf of the independence of his office. An 
anecdote, which has been preserved by W'hitelocke, is enough 
c.iice.. h'he an insight into what was jiassing in his 

.t'Un" o*' 'he previous year, w-hilst 

still smarting under the treatment which he had re- 
ceived in Peacham's affair. Coke was present at the sermon at 
t\ mdsor. As soon as it wa.s concluded, W'iiitetocke, who was 
also among the congregation, accompanied him out of the 
chapel to his coach. Seeing that he was about to drive awav, 
he asked him why he did not remain to the dinner at the Com. 
Coke rqilied tTiai the King was fond of a.sking him questions 
which w^re of such a nature that he preferred lieingas far off 
as possible. I guess, was Whitclocke’s remark as he noted 
down this conversation, “it was concerning matters of ore 
rogative, which the K.ngwc.uld take .11 if he were not answe-red 
m them as he would have it.” * 

Since that 4 ime the argument of Bacon on the writ of 
tnconsulto, andTthc known determination of the King to che 4 


hitelocke, I^ihcr PamdicuSy 48, 
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him in his resistance to what he regarded as the interference 

the Chanofllpr with his own peculiar jurisdiction, had ex- 
aapcr&ed him stffl more* 'He may well have seen in Bacon’s 
letter an attempt to carry, by a side wind, a point which he 
had ^led to gain by direct attack. If the Attorney- General 
had been unable to convince the Court of King’s Bench that 
it was obligatory upon it to refuse to decide upon all cases in 
which the Crown was concerned until it had obtained the 
Chancellor’s permission to investigate the matter, it would 
serve his^^rpo&e equally if he could reduce the Common Law 
fudges to such I state qf subservience that the^ would be un- 
Ukely to resist tHte expressed wishes of the King. No method 
could be imagined more likely to attain that end than the one 
which was now proposed. If, w’benever a case arose in which 
the prerogative was coucemed, the judges were to be called 
into the presence of the King to debate the point with him, a 
habit would speedily grow up of looking to the wishes of the 
Sovereign rather than to the dictates of the law. 

To Bacon, Coke returned a short answer. He directed 
the messenger who brought the letter to tell his master that 
if he wished the judges to receive the information wTiich he 
had just given him, he had better write to them himself. On 
April 26, Bacon, who had no intention of allowing any mere 
question of etiquette to stand in his way,^ wrote to the otlier 
judges. 

To Bacon’s surprise, the judges did not even take the 
April afi. tfoublc of answering his letters. On that very day 
proceeded with their arguments if nothing 
S^c»s0. whatever had happened. On the 27th® a letter was 
despatched to tihe King, written apparently by Coke, but signed 

' **His answer by word to my man was that it were good the rest of 
the judges understood so much from myself : whereupon I, that cannot 
skill of scruples in matter of service, did write on Friday three several 
letters,” &c. (Bacon to the King, Letters ami Lifc^ v. 273.) The 
meaning i$ plainly as I have given it above. Bacon did nut say, as he is 
sometimes eharg<^ with saying, that he was unscmpufcvis in the King’s 
service. 

* This is Ihe date of the letter, as given in S, P. lxxx\*i. 44, ii., which 
is evidently right. 
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by all the twelve judges. They said that they were on all 
occasions bound to serve His Majesty, but that the 
case before them depended upon the construcfion of 
t.>thc Kin^^ l\arliament, on which they were bound 

to deliver their opinions Ihithfully and uprightly. The point in 
disjHitc before them, moreover, they added, earnestly called for 
a speedy decision, as it was one in which two parties were in- 
terested in a f|uestion of i)roperty. The letter which they had 
re(‘ei\’ed was c ontrary to law, and they w^ere bound by their 
oaths to pay no attention to it. They had therefore proceeded 
^vith the case oji the appointed day. 

'I ho letter was characteristic of Coke. Alfthrough his life, 
as if h\ an unerring instinct, he turned aside from a .strong 
argument to cherish weak ones with a i)arental fondnes.s. 
He now assumed, what was certainl)i untrue, that the case 
wji'^ (Mie 111 which merely private interests were involved. 
Its iin}>oTtance lay in the fact that it was concerned with 
\)ul>lic interests, and C'oke was bound to show, if he could, that 
public interests would suffer from the interview to which James 
had invited the judges. 

James had now the advantage on his side. In his reply, 
he told the judges that he had no wish NNhatever to interfere 
I he k,..-4*s ui any tiuestion whi<'h merely concerned the interests 
“ ih. (,i* parties ; but in the present case he himself was, 

to all intents and purposes a party to the su*t. Was it fitting, 
therefore, that his rights should be' adjudicated ujxin without 
Ills being allowed to say a word in his own defence? As to 
the judges^ oath that they would not delay justice, they were 
peiTeclly aware •that they were frequently in the habit of post- 
poning the hearing of cases from one term to another, for 
reasons which at the time a[)])eared sufficient to themselves. 
All he asked was, that they .should do the stime when the 
delay was necessary in order that he might lay before them 
his own ca.'.e whenever his rights were involved. 


T}u*jiKiKfs *^^^*^^* j'ldges were summoned before 

Council, in the presence of the King. After the 
letters whieh had passed had been read, James 
_ proceeded to state his case. His arguments were those which 
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previoUnly «et down in his letters. soon as he 
lllld c^Uciiidedi ajl flie judges threw themselves upon their 
kwii$ tmA paidon for their error. 

Cok^, kawever, though he joined the other judges in de- 
did not allow the King% reasoning to remain 
lliitaiiirwered. He reiterated his opinion that the 
^ fk)$t|)0!iement required by the King was in fact a 
delky of justice, and he declared that the judges, at the 
tiine Whm they refused to obey the letter, knew that they had 
no of ikying anything, in delivering judgment, which 

^oiidid alSfect the jprerogative. He added that ti they had not 
Iwoceeded on the day appointed, the case would have dropped 
a)t0gedi^5 as itoould not be adjourned except to some certain 
day, whereas no such day had l^en named in the letter of the 
Attorney'Genefal 

A fat less practised disputant than James would hardly 
have missed the transparent sophistry of this last argument. 
The King"* difficulty in answering that the 

judges might easily have fixed any day they pleased, 
and that, when it arrived, if they had not yet had time tp con- 
fer with him, they might have adjourned the case again. He 
then stepped upon more dangerous ground, asserting that they 
had no right to decide before consulting witli him, in order 
that be might know whether the question concerned his ]>re- 
rogative or not As to the ^oath, he wished to know what was 
the Chancellor’s opinion on the point. 

Ellesmere, with a timidity which may easily be accounted 
for in a man of his age, who had but lately rc<iovered from a 
g , dangerous illness, shrank from being the first to 
engage, on such a point, m a contest with Coke. 
He therefore asked that, as the question related to 
a matter of law, the opinion of the law^ officerb of 
Bie Crown might first be taken. Upon this, Bacon reiterated 
|hat had been already said by the King, and ( om luded b\ an 
itgument which was no less oj)cn to exception than those 
which had been used by Coke. The oath of the judges, he 
said, bound them to give counsel to tJie King ^vlTcncve^ they 
were called upon to do so, ‘ and if they will proceed first ifi a , 
vo 4 « in. 
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business wl^reupon they arc called to counsel, and will counsel 
him when the matter is past, it is more than a simple^refuaal 
to give him counsel.’ In this opinion he was supported by 
the other law officers who were present. 

It is hardly to be believed that Coke neglected such an 
opi)ortunity of exposing the blunder made by Bacon, in con** 
fusing counsel given l)y the judges to the King with counsel 
which the King wished to give to the judges. But such waSf 
his inveterate wrongheadedness, that he preferred treating hi* 
adversary with contempt, even to exposing the weakness of 
his argument.r It was the place of the Attorney-Genera^ We 
said contemptuously, to plead before the judges, not to dis- 
]>ute with them. Bacon replied that he had a right to declare 
tlie truth in the King’s name against any subject whatever, 
and appealed for redress for the insult which be had received, 
James, of (ourse, took his i)art, and rebuked Coke for the 
language he bad used. Ellesmere then declared that his 
o[»ini(ui ( oinciilcd with that of Bacon. 

After the ('hancellor had given his oj)inion, the judges’ 
oath was road at lu^ request, and the terms in which it was 
1 ho t ouched were discussed. The question was then 
judges, one by one, ‘ whether if, at any 
time, in a case depending before the judges, His Majesty con- 
ceived it to concern him either in power or profit, and there- 
upon re(|Liired tf) consult with them, and lluM they should stay 
proceedings in the meantime, they oiighl not to stay accord- 
ingly ? ' lhle\'cn of the judges* gave way, and promLsed that 
they would in future art according to the King’s wishes. The 
cause of this dereliction of duty (for, after all that may fairly 
be said on their behalf, it amounts to nothing less) was no 
doubt in great measure the fear of offending the King, 
wliom they had lieon accai.slomed to treat with reverence, and 
to wlioni they owed all their future prospects of professional 
advaiK'emcnt. But it must not be forgotten that Coke had 
tlirown away {^vory opportunity of su[jporting his cause by 
arguments in any way worthy of attention. If Bacon had 
needed any ‘'additional evidence to prove that a strictly legal 
training is not the best preparation for deciding finally upon 
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questions^ he might have found it in^the manifej>t 
of the man who was confessedly the first lawyer 
day to defend his position in a question where, on all 
the main points, he was decidedly in the right. 

Coke, however, though he could not refute the arguments 
Which' were brought against him, could not bear to acknow- 
Cotefc^^on* ‘ l®dge defeat. Nothing more could be drawn out of 
ho^ottt. }^{xa than that, whenever the case should come before 
him, he. would do what vras fitting for a judge to do. 

. Leaving Coke to assert his independence in his own way, 
the King then\ume4 to the other judges, aqd asked them 
, whethSr in their argument they meant to touch upon 

wiAthe his general power of granting commendams. In 
judge#. conversation which ensued enough was said to 

justify Coke’s repugnante to the discussion of legal questions in 
the King’s presence. It was anything rather than a consultation 
in which the King laid before the judges his view of the case 
as far as it affected himself, or in which he asked their opinion 
as to the extent to which his prerogative was affected by the 
law. The judges engaged not to allow any other view to be 
taken than that which he had adopted, and promised to silence 
any lawyer who presumed to call the prerogative in question. 
It is no wonder that James expressed his satisfaction, and that 
he dismissed them with assurances of protection.' The case 
was accordingly «proceedcd with without further delay, and 
though it was finally decided against the Bishop, it was on 
grounds which left tfie genera) j)rerogative of the Crown iin- 
touched.® 

Amongst the names which are appended to the Act of 
Council rn w^hich these proceedings are 'reported occurs the 
Bftcon signature of Bacon, who for the first time took his scat 
at the Board ii])on June 9 .'' When Ellesmere had 
Councillor, February, Bacon had apj)lied to be ap- 

pointed his successor in the event of his death, which was at 
that time hourly exj^ected. In the letter wh^ch he wrote he 
set forth at length the services which ho hoped to be able to 

* Act of Council. Bacon’s LetUrs and Ltfc^ v. 357. 

* Hobarfs Rep. * Cornu il Register. June 9* 
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render in tha^ office J It is needless to enter upon the Jiopeless 
task of discriminating between the motives by which Bacon 
was influenced in making the application. No doufct the 
desire of lienefiting his country was mixed up with the longii^ 
for a sphere in which to exercise his talents, which few men of 
his genius are witliout, and this again may have been mingled 
with more ordinary feelings. It is enough that he , believed^ 
with justice, that he was eminently fitted for the place, and 
that he laid his claims before the King, from whom aJone he 
could obtain the object of his desires, and whose policy, in the 
main, he appt;oved, though he would ^ladl/ have found aff 
opportunity of drawing him on to a bolder ahd more compre- 
hensive action. 

h^llesmere, however, unexpectedly recovered, and Bacon 
liad to wait a few months longer, knowing that he was sure of 
the Chancellors good word whenever his claims to the sue-, 
cession might be discussed. In the meanwhile he applied for 
a place in the Privy Council, which would open l>efore him a 
s]>heio of action still more suited to his abilities than any 
merely jegal office. After some delay he was offered the choice 
between a Councillor>]ii]) and the reversion of the ChanceJIoP.s 
place. He unhesitatingly chose the former, which would intro- 
duce him at once into the public business of the Government 
1 he C.hancellorship would be sure to fall into his hands when 
the time came. 

^ On June 20, a fortnight after the altercation with Coke, the 
King came down to the Star Chamber, in order to give a 
The King public expositioTi of the principles by which his con- 
the Star had been governed. It would not be im]>os- 

Clumber, Superficial resemblance between the 

speech ^^hi^h he delivered and those wliicli afterwards fell from 


» Ilarun to the King, VcK 12, 241. It i. in this 

Jetlcr that the celebrated \i;/ona in Gh^\/fiio' ocatrs. p’or niYHelf*' 

Paeon ^^rites, - I can only p,c..cnt your Majesty with a m 

Obsequunn is snn]S?y o]>edicnce, not obsequionsnej^s. All Ilacon nuan< K 
‘‘If you a],pojnt me, I shall do my best to obey your orders. His theory 
of tile rdatKm‘between the King and his official.s according to otir 
notions, faulty, but it was sinceiely entertained, ^ 
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^ of CrcMOwell There is the same tendency to quote 
&xt$ ^ Scripture^ ahd the same appeal to God as to the 
foundation of all civil order. But here the resemblance ceases. 
With Cromwell the whole of the scene which is passing around 
Itim la instinct with a living presence, and he feels that his 
»wn work can only be rightly done in proportion as he yields 
itotself to become the instrument of Him who is the only true 
actor in tho events*of the world With James, between heaven 
and earth there exists merely an external relation. God ap- 
points the king, and the king appoints the judges. It is a 
Siemchy in whiSi James himself plays the principal part. The 
chief thing Whidf he remembers is that he has a right to plead 
the appointment of God against all who dispute his title, and 
that, as he has appointed the judges, he has himself a t:Iaim 
upon their obedience. ’With all this there is a kind of easy- 
goijhg assurance in the infallibility of his own judgment, which 
is not put prominently forward, simply because it never occurs 
to him to question it. 

Adopting this theory of government, all the deductions 
which James drew from it are legitimate enough. He admired, 
he said, the Common Law of England, and would 
H»»jKech. shrink from giving his support to the judges ; 

but they must take care not to encroach upon the jurisdictions 
of other courts, which were necessary in their several spheres. 
There were 'no doubt defects in the kuv, .some of which he 
hoped to see amended in Parliament, and others which were 
traceable to the innovations of the judges themselves. Having 
said thus much, James addressed the judges the questions 
immediately at issue. “ Now,” he said, ‘‘ having spoken of your 
office in general, I am next to come to the limits wherein you 
are to bound yourselves. First, encroach not upon the pre- 
rogative of the Crown ; if there fall out a question which 
concerns my prerogative or mystery of state, deal not with it 
till you consult with the King or his Council, or both, for they 
are transcendent matters, and must not be s4ibberly carried 
with overraah wilfulness, for so you may wound the King 
through the sides of a private person ; and this f command to 
your special care, to blunt the sharp edge and vain poiJular 
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humour of »ome lawyers at the bar, that think they are not 
eloquent and bold-spirited enough except they meddlg with 
the King’s prerogative. But do not you suffer this; for 
certainly, if this liberty be suffered, the King’s prerogative, the 
Crown, and I, shall be as much wounded by their pleading 
as if you resolved what they disputed. That which concerns 
the mystery of the King’s power is not lawful to be disputed, 
for that is to wade into the w^eakness of Princes, ami to take 
away the mystical reverence that belongs unto them that %i\ in 
the thrune of Gotl. 



benches, not to inviule other jurisdictions, which is unfit and 
an unlawful thing. Tins is a thing regal and proi)er, to keep 
e\ cry' C'ourt within his own bounds. Keep you therefore al! 
in your own bounds, and for iny part*I desire you to give me 
no more right in my private prerogative than you give to any 
suljje<'t, and therein I will be acijuiesccnt. As for the absolute 
prerogative of the (.’town, that is no subject for the tongue of 
a lawyer, nor it lawful to l)c disputed. It is atheism and 
l)la.->phi^ny to dispute what ChxI can do; gcKsd Christians con- 
tent themselves with His will revealed in His Word, so it is 
prelum pi ion and high contcm]it in a subject to dispute what a 
King can do, or sa\ that a King cannot do this or that, but 
rest m that which is the King’s will revealed in his law/’' 

JaiiK“' sjiokc in accordance with the ihecy^' of the constitu* 
t](;n whic h had Ijcen handed dciwn to him. In every constitu- 
tion there ^must he some fumlnniental powder the authority of 
{f'urxtei "hidi IS received as binding without dispute. In 
of i)u' oiir days that aiuhuriiy is lodged in the constituencies. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century it was 
lotlged in the King. 

\Miat James failed to perceive was that if the Royal 
authority had been beyond dispute, it was the Royal authority 
m its constitutional relation with the other institutions of the 
country. Ibert was the greatest difference between a king act- 
ing m harmony with Parliament, as the guide and representative 
of jaiblic opinion, and a king ruling without a Parliament and 
* King J 3 !.' s fre/rh, p. 549. 
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setting public opinion at defiance. The criticism which James 
had forbidden in its legitimate place would be sure to make its 
way in unwonted and irregular channels. The balance of the 
state had been overturned, and popular lawyers and ambitious 
judges pressed in to fill the void. 

It remained to be seen whether Coke would submit to this 
Royal exposition of the constitution. On the 26th he was 
Coke before called before the Council, and the Solicitor-General, 
,the CottuciL charging him with some pecuniary transactions of 

a doubtful character in which he had been engaged some years 
J^reviously, invei^ed against him for the words which he had used 
to the jury in thd cases of Glanville and Allen, for his indecent 
behaviour in refusing to listen to the argument of the Attorney - 
General in the King’s presence, and for his steadfastness, when 
the other judges gave way. Coke attempted to excuse his con- 
duct, and stated that the Court of King’s Bench had entered an 
order that no further attempt should be made to meddle with 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. On June 30 Coke 

June 30 summoned to hear the result of James’s 

Hw Mjs. consideration of his defence. By the King’s orders 
peiwjon. suspended from his seat at the Council table, 

and from taking his part in the ensuing circuit. 'Fhe harshest 
part of the sentence was a recommendation that he should 
employ his leisure in looking over his reports, and in correcting 
the extravagant iV^d exorbitant opinions which were said to be 
inserted in them.* A few days after this personal 
Order on the qucstion was Settled, the King gave his final decision 
^numitmn. disputed jurisdiction, which was, as might 

have been expected, in favour of the Court of Chancery. 

* Proceedings in Council, J une 26 and 30, i6i6 {Bw^rii/>hia Briiannka^ 
Art. Coke, Note R). The clause concerning the Reports i«» as follows : 

Lastly, that during this vacation, while he hath lime to live peaceably 
and dispose himself .it home, he take into considei ation his books of 
Reports, wherein (as llis Majesty is informed) there be many exorbitant 
and extravagant opinions set clown and published for positive and good 
law. And if, in the review and reading thereof, lie find anything fit to be 
altered or amended, the correcting thereof is left to his own discretion. 
Among-st other things His Majesty was not well pleasetk with the title of 
that book, wherein he styled himself Chief Justice of England, whereas he 
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On the question of the jurisdiction of that Court it has been 
universally admitted that Coke was in the wrong. It is his 
conduct in the case of commendams that has seWed 
clTe in'™ him the ai)prol)ation of posterity. If his attempt to 

* erect the judges into a tribunal of arbitration between 
the King and the nriiion deservedly failed, the position asstpted 
to the judges by James and Bacon was one which a aelf* 
respecting man might reasonably object to occupy. No doubt 
it seems a very innocent demand that when the judges had tO 
decide on (iiicstions affecting the royal authority they should 
not do so without first hearing what the King Mad to say Oh th# 
subject. Just m the same way, at the time When the Beh^*- 
volence was levied, it iiad seemed a very innocent demand 
that a su!)jcct should voluntarily make a present to the King 
if he chose to do so. In practice neither of these deinands 
was (]uite as innocent as it appeared to be. The sovereign was 
tlie dispenser of favours, and was capable of making his ill* 
will felt in many ways. When that sovereign was voluble and 
o])inionative, it was hard for the judges, unless they were men 
of more than ordinary firmness, to hold their own in his pre* 
senco. •fo the King’s tiuestion whether he would slay proceed- 
ings in matters concerning the (.!ro\vn till he had consulted with 
the King, C'okc's reply had been that, when that case should be, 
he would do that whic h should he tit for a judge to do I The 
answer may easily be criticised as evading (]Ue.Stion rather 
than looking it in the face. Yet this very evasion is the clearest 
evidence that he did well to resist on this point. If a man, SO 
unbending find arrogant as Coke, did not venture to give a 
clearer ansiser, ^\hat dinnce was there that ordinaj*y judges 
\soiild stand up against the influence of the Crown put forward 
under the guise of argument ? (’oke w'as clearly in the right in 
instinctively feeling that the true place for a judge was on the 
Bench, not in the council chamber of the King. 

couUl chiillengc no more than Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. And 
havin'^ eoiuctcd what in his discretion he found meet in tho^e Kcportil;, 
llih Maje*>iy% pleasure was that he should bring the same privately to him- 
self, that he might consider thercofas in his princely judgment should be 

found pxpedienf.” 
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The oidi» to Coke to review his reports was eij^ough to ex- 
^ aspet^e the meekest of men. He had been attacked 
as judge : he was now attacked as a lawyer. It 
months’ consideration that he 
sent in a statement that he had detected five errors in the 
•reports.^ They were> however, of so trivial a nature that their 
selection was looked upon as equivalent to the denial of the 
existence of any real mistakes whatever. Such a treatment of 
Th* it5uh King’s requirements was a mere evasion of the 
points really at issue. What James complained of 
not that the Aperts had been published with^an insufficient 
list of errata, buf that they contained doctrines subversive of 
that which he considered to be the constitution of the country.* 
Bacon’s advice, so far as it can be ascertained,* w^as that the 
authority of the other eleven judges should be opposed to the 
authority of Coke, and that with this object they should be 
formally asked to declare their opinions to the Council. James, 
however, did not accept Bacon’s recommendation.* He was 
irnpatient to bring the question to an issue, and he wished to 
keep in his own hands the right of dismissing a judge without 
giving account to anyone. Coke was accordingly aslced to 
express his opinion on the five alleged errors. 

On October 21 Coke replied, practically disavowing his 
Oct ai opinions. This submission removed one obstacle 
Cokeretmets in the Way of his keeping his seat ; but it did not 
histpiowns. the main difficulty. His whole course as a 

judge had been marked by a firm determination to place him- 
self in opposition to the Government, and James 'could bear 
that opposition no longer. On November 10, he announced 
„ his intention to remove the Chief Justice from the 
Cokedis. Bench, and on the 15th Coke was formally informed 
mi»s«d. longer held the office which he had 

magnified so highly.* 

* Ellesmere and Bacon to the King, Oct. 2, Letters and Lifiy vi. 76, 

* See Bacon's list of innovations, ibid. vi. 90. 

» Ibid. vi. 78. 

* VUiicrs to Bacon, Oct, 3, ibid, vi. 79. * Ibid. vi. 94. 
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Coke’s sjjccessor was Sir Henry Montague, whose constant 
agreement with the Court on the various questions at issue 
since the accession of James had recommended him 
chfcf to favour, and who, if far inferior to Coke in le^ 
knowledge, had at least the advantage of greater 
suavity of manners. 

On November iS, Montague took the oaths of office in the 
presence of the C'hancellor, who had recently been rewarded 
TiudKin- faithful service with 

V tlie title of Viscount Brackley. In addressing the 
Mo ntague, Chief Justice, he advised him to follow in th6 
steps of his grandlhther, who had occupied tlfe office tO which 
he now succeeded. He was unable to forbear from recom- 
mending him to avoid the example of his immediate prede- 
ressor, in a tone which showed that his tlioughts were occupied 
mt>re fully with his (piarrcl with Coke than with the business 
imiuLfliiUely in handd Tlie lawyers of Westminster Hall, 
^\ho ^sere almost tea man devoted to Coke, whose integrity 
and ability tliey rcs[;ected, avenged themselves by reminding 
one another of the saying, * Many Monlaguo.s, but one Mark- 
ham,’ *\hirh had once lieen current, to the di.sparagement of 
the new (..'hief Ju^tue's amestor. In the same spirit, they 
amused themselves by translating the Chancellor's title of 
Brac'klcy into the more intelligible one of Break-law. 

'Die cause (;f (,'oke's dismissal was briudy expressed in a 
jest vNhich was widely ('ircukued at the lime. Four P’s, it was 
nopu'.ir liad been the ruin of Coke : Pride, Prohibitions, 

Pnenumire, and Prerogative. There were some who 
Ignorantly asi'rfbed his fall to the anger aroused by the dis- 
coveries ^\hich he supposed liimself to have made ill the course 
ot tlie investigation into Overbury s murder. Sympathy, too, 
was awakened by the treatment which he received at the 
hands ot men wlio were far his inferiors. It was remarked 
that, when lie was called upon to answer to the questions put 
to him on the ^ubjecd of his reports, he was not even asked to 
bit down, and that Ellesmere’s servants went so far as to neglect 
to take off their hats in his presence. To the men who took 
’ Moore’s 826. 
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pleasure in inciting the fallen judge, Bacon stoocj in honour^ 
able^^titrast He disliked his character, and he was desirous 
of depriving him of the power of doing harm to the King^s 
service. But, in spite of the many insults which he had 
recdved, he never ceased to treat him with respect, and was 
often heard to say that a man of his learning was not to be found 
every day, and that it was easier to mar him than to make him.* 

. By the deprivation of Coke, James obtained at a blow all 
that he had been seeking by more devious courses. There was 
im^rtaace longer any necessity of urging the acceptance of 
tfSu sttp. ^ inconsulio when the f!omnion Law 

judges themselv& held their offices practically, as well as 
theoretically, at the good pleasure of the Sovereign. From 
henceforward the prerogative was safe from attack in the courts 
of law. From henceforth, however, it also stood on its own 
merits, and could no longer expect to obtain that moral support 
which it had hitherto received from the decisions pronounced 
from the Bench by judges wT.o were, comparatively at least 
with the men W'ho held office subset picntly to Coke’s disgrace, 
independent of the favours and the anger of the Crown. 

The solution — at least for the time — of the constitutional 
question raised by Coke’s opposition, had been coincident with 
Rise of tbe rapid rise of Villiers into all, and more than all, 
viiiier*. favour which had been enjoyed by Somerset. 

In January 16 16, •he had been made Master of the Horse ; in 
April be became a Knight of the Garter. It was not intended 
to give him any official aj)pointment He was only to deal 
indirectly with state affair.s. He would be, in fact,* the Kings 
private secretary, supplying him with information on what was 
passing, receiving suits and petitions in his name, and acting 
rather as his familiar companion than as an officer of State. 

For us w'ho know what W’^as Villiers’ subset juent career, 
and who arc able to see that it w'as unreasonable to expect 
that any man should occupy his position without encroaching 
upon what w^as justly regarded by the Privy, Councillors as 
their own peculiar sphere, it is difficult to realise the satisfac- 
^ Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 26, Nov. 14, Courf and Tinies^ i. 
43 »f 439. 
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lion with w^ich tho rise of the new favourite waa regarded 
by those who hatl looked upon the old one with,^ such 
thorough detestation. And yet there must have been Some* 
thing extremely fascinating in the young man who had thus 
risen at a bound to the highest tX3aition in the realm. It 
was agreed by all that he was, as yet, modest and affable, 
that his hands were free from the bribery w*ith which those of 
Somerset had been soiled, and that he had been supported 
by the men mo^t opjXjsed to the proposed connection With 
Spain. If his education had been neglected,^ he was not defi* 
cient in quickpess of apprehension, and he was rea<^ cnougR 
to apply for instruction to those who were aBle to afford him 
m format ion on any point. Abbot looked upon him with the 
fomlness of a lather, and hoped that his influence would be 
steadily exerted in favour of the caiii;e which he himself had 
bo mu< h at heart. Bacon, though he would have preferred that 
there bliould be no favourite at Court at all, must have thought 
of him, as he had once thought of ICssex. as the man who 
might direct the Government into that nobler path in which 
ho woukl gladly have seen it Wvilking. 

It was to Bacon that Villiers applied to be his instructor in 
political affairs, m (irder that he might have sufficient acquaint- 
aiK'c with such subjects to satibfy the King. Bacon 
‘siM.l'vKie r^'l’hed to his application by a letlor of advice, ‘ 
^\hich, more than any other of iiis works, places 
before us the strength and the weakness of his statesmanship. 

Ihc young man some good counsel as to 
mode of dealing with suits brought to him 
“ lor presentation to the King, he proceeded to State his 

opinion on the affairs of the Church. Since he had written his 
1 reatise on the Pacification of the C.’hurch, twelve years before, 

* A Letter of A<lvicc, l'iic(/n^s atui lije^ vi. Stic Mr. 

Speclilings remarks on the two forms of this paper. I do not feci sure 
that this fust form has not ht^ea tampereti with in the procc.ss of editing 
after the Kestorailun, Such a j>hrabe as * To resist an invading enCEny, or 
to suppress itbels, the subjet t may, arid m.ust, be commanded out of the 
counties where they inhabit,’ at once suggests a reminiscence Of the Cptt* 
liovcrsy on the Militia Bill. 
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tifnes had cbanjjcd* To all outward appearance lat least, the 
policy adopted at'Hampton Court had beert successful. The 
qu^tidus about forms and ceremonies had dropped out of 
sight for the time* Good Protestants no longer saw Popery^ in 
a surplice or in a ring. Nonconformity still had its adherents, 
but they were far less prominent than they had been at the 
close of Elizabeth's reign. Bacon, therefore, who had formerly 
stood forward as the advocate of moderate change, now de- 
clared himself to be opposed to all innovation. 

Bacon then turned to speak of the administration of justice. 
The laiySf he safd, were Uie true arbiters between the King 
on tht lawn bil pcoplc, and between one subject and another, 
oT EiJgland, naust therefore be taken that nothing should 

be done to bring them into disrepute.^ 

Bacon’s view of the functions of Parliament was that 
which he had often before expressed. It was, according to 
on Pariia- bim, a great council occasionally summoned to advise 
ni«-nt, in matters of weight and difficulty. It was 

to prepare laws, which were without force till the King gave 
life to them by his assent. That it should attempt to overrule 
the policy of the Government was an idea to which it cfid not 
occur to Bacon even to allude. 

On the other hand, the Frivy Council was a standing body, 
on the Privy It should bc composcd of men of ability, and of 
Council. varied l^iowledge, in order that they might he ready 
to give an opinion upon every kind of business. 

Bacon then, having said all that he could on constitutional 
questions, proceeded to give his advice on the pdlicy which 
Policy of tiie ought to be adopted by the King, it peace were to 
Government. preserved, England must be prepared for war. In 
order that the country might be well provided with necessaries, 
those engaged in trade must avoid the introduction of mere 
superfluities, and colonics must be established in unoccupied 
lands, which would be serviceable to the commerce of the 
mother country. 

‘ The paragraph, in which Villiers i*; cntrealoU not lo interfere by word 
or letter in any catt.se depending in a court of justice, only*appears in the 
second form of the advice written after 1619, when Bacon had had personal 
experience of the proceedings of Villiers. 
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This advice reveals ihc advantages which Bacon expected 
to reap from the ('lovernment, and which would, as he feared, 
be unattainable from the unorganised and clamorous "^Parlia. 
inent to whi< h he had been accustomed. He was led astray 
by his habit of regarding great reforms as things to be done 
by the courage and wisdom of the few ; whilst he was blind 
to the value of free ]H)litical life in raising the many to ap- 
preciate. and to adojU as their own, the truths which would 
never have tiiscovered of themselves. 

W hilst this paper was in preparation Villiers raised to 
the peerage. , On Augu.st 27 he became Viscount VilUers and 
Baron Whaddon.* No sooner did Bacon hOar of 
trt.ttnl a his ])roposcd advancement than he wrote to adjure 
dedicate himself to the public welfare, and to 
distinguish himself, above all who had served the Crown in a 
confidential capiu ity. by his rare in recommending none but men 
of ability to oftlce. At the same lime, he took the opportunity 
of u nunding him that there (ouhl be no excuse for him if he 
mi'^iisecl the advantages of his j>osition in order to enrich hintself, 
as the King had taken care that he should have no need to com- 
])lain of want of means to s\i])port the dignity of the peerage/-* 
h had been at first intended that Sherborne, which 
reverud to tlie Crown by the attainder of 
Smnerset, should p;iss into the ]H)NScssion of Viliiers. VilUcrs, 
however, refused to build his fortune upon t^iie ruins of his pre- 
decessor in favour.^ and Slieiborne was given to Digby, who 
h.ul no surh .s(ru[>les. X’illicrs may, j)erhaps, have been in- 
flueneed By an opinion current at the time, that the pi>ssessors 
of lliat estate were doomed to mistortune, in consecjuence 
of a curse which had been jaonouiu'ed by an early Bishop 
of Salisbin*} u]n:)n all who should presume to possess it in de- 
fiance of the riglits of the see.* I'he manor had certainly, of 
kite years, passed rai>idly from hand to hand. Somerset had 
resold it to the Crown almost immediately after it came into bis 

‘ At/t-n, 43. 

‘ r.acon to Villi.-r,, Aus;. 12, 1 .,'tUrs and Lif(, vi. 6. 

3 C^^Ue to Millir, Ocl. 26, Cvurt and Times, i. 429. 

^ Careiv Papers, Appendix, No. II, 
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possession, and Prince Henry, to whom it was soc|n afterwards 
givcm, died before he could fulfil the intention, which he was 
said to have entertained, of restoring it to Raleigh.^ Somerset 
repurchased it, but only enjoyed it for a few months, a circum- 
stance which contributed to invest it still more, in the popular 
eye, with the character of being an unlucky possession. What- 
ever may have been the motives of Villiers’ refusal he was not 
allowed to be the loser. Lands were given him of more than 
double the value of the estate which he had declined.'^ 

Bacon took care to put himself at the favourite’s disposal 
fh the negotiations relating to these arrangement^. In all ques- 
tions ^hich arose, he adopted his interests, and de- 
by Bacon, fended them as warmly as if they had been his owm. 
Nor did he show any less zeal in fighting his battle in a dispute 
concerning an office of* w'hkh he had obtained a grant from 
the Ring. 

The enrolment of the picas in the Court of King’s Bench 
was attached to an office which had long been held by Sir John 
Rcnicr's Roper. In 1612, the reversion of this office wms 
granted by the King to Somerset, at that time known 
Bench. as Viscount Rochester, and to the son of Lord 
Harrington, who were, after Roper’s death, to sliare 
to Somerhci bctwccn them the profits derived from the fees. As, 
ion. how^ever, it was not desirable that the names of men 

of rank should o^^pear on the face of the grant, each of the 
real holders wms to nominate a person, to whom his patent was 
to be granted ; and these nominees w'ere in turn to enter into 
bonds to pay over the proceeds of the office to the’grcat men. 
As a reward for allowing their names to be thus made use of, 
each of the nominees wms to receive a twelfth part of the fees. 
Somerset named Robert Heath, a. lawyer as yet of no great 
eminence ; Harrington’s choice fell upon Whitclocke. The 

’ So it w*as believed. Prince Henry had the land in his hands 

for moif^ than a year. 

“ Sherborne w'as exchanged for land valued at jfjOOO/, The total 
value of the land given to Villiers was 80,000/. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
Oct., 12, Canrt and TimeSy i. 425. Bacon to Villicrs, j^ov. 29, JmUis 
and Lifcy vi, 118. 
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patents werk, therefore, made out in the names of Heath ^4 
Whitelocke.' Early in 1614, Harrington, who had^a 
months before succeeded to his father’s title, died, wtti^Nlt 
Urome* leaving children; and his sister, the 

Bedford, niadc over to Somerset the share 
set’s hands, rcversiou whicli had become hera. Before the 
bargain was completed, Somerset, who was unwilling to chaxj^ 
himself with the expense of more than one person to ejpecute 
the duties of tlie office, required that Whitelocke should Be 
bought off. Accordingly, I^dy Bedford gave to her brother's 
nominee a su^i of 800/., in return for whiefi he covenanteft 
to surrender the office whenever Somerset rSight request him 
to do so. From that time, therefore, Whitelocke, though his 
name was still to be found in the grant, had nothing more than 
a nt^minal connection with the reversion.® 

Soon after Coke took his seat as Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, in 1613, he had given his consent to the arrangement 
CoW’s resist- made in favour of the two noblemen.® It is, how- 
nnee probable that, at one lime or other, he expressed 

his disapprobation of such a manner of disposing of the office, 
and tlTat he was anxious to sequester its profits for the sake of 
increasing ihe salaries of the judges of the court. If it was 
as early as in 1613 that he attempted to resist the King in his 
claim to dispose of the place, he found it necessary to give way 
at once. If, on the other hand, it was not till after the fall of 
Somerset that he attempted to get j)ossession of the office for 
the judges, he was not long in learning that his wishes would 
not he grrffited^ At all events when, in January 1616, a false 
report was brought to him of Ropers death, he immediately 
declared his intention of no longer prolonging a contest which 
was certain to prove inen'ertual, as it was by this time known 
that the King intentled to bestow upon Villiers the reversion 
which had fallen into his hands by Somerset’s attainder.^ 

’ July 7, 1612, Pat. 10 Jac I. Part 14. 

‘ Whitelocke, •Z/7'. /j/;/. 20, 46. 

* On Nov. 4, 1613. latdocke, Juim. 59. 

* The sloryt as tolU in Ri>^'cr ('oke*'. J\'tcdion (1719), i. 92, places 
CokVs resistance in the autumn of 1616, and makes it out !o have been 
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*was wd# jifeJtsed to receive the rcversi{>n, but he 
have beert.&^r pleased if he could have entered into 
possession. He was not without hope of 
beihg aWe to gdn this point too. He knew that 
JRoper had set his heart upon a peerage, and that 
^hen, in x6ij2f, he had attempted tq bargain with Somerset for 
ia in the House of l^ds, he had declared his readiness 
to rdimjuish his office^ as ^on as his wishes were granted. 
SQ’nerset lhad turned a deaf ear to his proposals,* but he might 
find that the new favourite was not so squeamish as his pre* 
d^ssKjr had fteenl 

A bargain wa$ accordingly struck between Roper and 
Villieri When, however, the time arrived for carrying it out 
Termirof ^ difficulty arosc. James was willing to raise 
Roper * Roper to the peerage, but he was himself in w^ant of 
Rurreii er. the cxpenscs of Hay^s embassy,* and 

required a payment of 10,000/. before he would confer the 
honour. Roper |>aid the money, and became Lord Teynham, 
but, naturally enough, refused to relinquish the profits of his 
office as well. All that he could be induced to do was to engage 
to put ViUiers in possession, upon the understanding that the 
fees were to be paid over to himself during his life. It was true 
that by this arrangement ViUiers would be no richer than he had 

the cause of his final <li&niissal. The narrative is full of blunders, so that 
an additional mistake iflore or less is of no great consequence. It is un- 
accountable, if the date were correct, bow Chamberlain can have misled 
such a story, and how Bacon could have avoided referring to it in his 
letter to ViUiers of Nov. 29. Besides, we knoM* that, in Octo>)cr, Coke’s 
friends expected that he would be allowed to take his pla«^ on the bench 
fqr the express purpose of receiving Roper’s surrender, which would surely 
have l>cen most unlikely if he were then the main obstacle to the surrender 
being effected (Cbaml>erlain to Carlcton, Oct. 26, «;/</ 'I'inies^ i. 

431). On the other hand, we know, from Bacon’s letter of Jan. 22, 1616 
^MUrs and Lifi.\ v. 229), that there had already been resistance on Coke’s 
part, of which we have no particulars. I have, therefore, taken it for 
granted that this is the resistance of which a distorted image is found in 
the Dettetion. 

‘ Egerton Papers^ 455. I suppose there can be no doubt that ‘Sir J, 
Ros.s ’ is a misprint for ‘ Sir J. Roper.’ 

See Vol. II, p. 394. 

vou HI. q 
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been lx*forI\ but he would perhaps be exposed to lewer risks than 
if he had continued to be a mere expectant. As in Somerset’s 
case, the favourite s name was not to appear on the fad; of the 
pjrant. Two nominees were to be designated, wl)o, after Lord 
Teynham’s death, were to account for the profits to Villiers, 
reserving only a fixed jjroportion for themselves. 

Here, however, another difficulty arose. Teynham de^ 
manded to have the nomination of one of the holders of the 
H ■ H t known that he intended to pro- 

noiiu'Mtr'' " pose that IVhitelocke’s name should again bein.serted 
nVoNronL- in the grant* Villiers, on the other band, wished 
huUJu, io**nanie two dejiendents of his own. Heath, who 
had transferied his services from Somerset to himself, might 
be welcome to remain, but the sec ond place he had destined 
for Shute, a lawyer, who made up (or the indifference of hi.s 
cliarai ter by hi'^ devotion to the favourite, 'reynham. however, 
pleaded hard for Whitelocke, and most of the officials who had 
to do with the arrangement were inclined to give way. Bacon, 
however, took up Villiers' cause, and did all that he could to 
in<lnce Whiielot ko to surrender the original grant. He told 
liim fliat he hoped better things for him than sudi a poor 
oflk c as the one m question ; and fimling tIuU Whitelocke 
]»aid little attention to his ])ersiiasions, he even condescended 
to threaten him with the < onsequcni es of the King’s displeasure 
if he still held out. 

Under these circumstances Whitelocke thought it better U> 
whMr! Cko "‘duirawhis claim. Bacon ])erh:ips reconciled his 
ondiK t to hiiuself by reniemlK'ring that no positive 
wntig was done to Whitelocke, as he had already sold 
his interest in the office to Somerset for 800/.** 

* It IS not rjuitc* dear whether Tcynh.irn exp<*rtefl to }.;ain any .a<ivan- 
by the noinin.ilion. He pro]»ably only wished to do .1 go<d turn To 

Whitoli n:ke. 

' Whudockc, Lih. Fam. 57. Uaron to \'ilbeis, Xov. 29, 1616 
(A<//,7a ,inJ J.tfe, V. 115). I suppose the question w.i,., wle llier the tie*ed 
of 1614 h.id ron^litiited the (dhcc .Somerset’s property, ->0 as to be forfeited 
by his au.\inder. Whitelocke (p. 46) says that \n it he Covcn.inted with 
Somerset ‘ lu^urrender uji the office at hi:> refiuest, and not exteute it but 
by warrant under his hand and seal.’ 
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Whitelocke^s resistance had postponed the Jrrangement 
which Bacon desired till after the decision had been taken to 
remove Coke from his post, liacon was not altogether dis- 
satisfied with this delay, as he knew that if Whitclocke con- 
tinued obstinate, Coke might, if he retained his office, be able 
to throw obstacles in the way of Villiers and his nominees, and 
he suspected that he would be likely to use his influence in 
favour of the original holders, whose tenure of office had 
been confirmed by himself.* Before, however, the new Chief 
lordTe Justice was installed, Bacon took the precaution of 

rSdc overlo ^^^^**^**S engagement to admit Heath 

them.iDiiiee* and Sljute to the office which J^ord <feynham was 
ready to vacate. Montague made no difficulty in 
giving his consent, est>ecially as it was agreed that the office 
should be burdened with a pension of 500/. a year, to be pai<l 
to himself. On Novemfier 19, the clay upon w’hich he took 
his seat, Whitelocke and Heath surrendered their grant into 
his hands. Upon this Heath and Shute were at once ad- 
mitted, and Tcynham was put off with an agreement that in 
case either of the two should die during his lifetime, he should 
be allow'ed to fill up the vacancy.® 

It was at this moment, when all opposition had been 
checked, that the King’s only remaining son reached an age at 
Nov. 4. which he began to be capable of taking an interest 
political affairs. On November 4, 1616, when he 
Wales. w’ifliin a few days of completing his sixteenth 

year, Prince Charles, w’ho had long been known as the Duke 
of York, was created Prince of Wales. Few anecdotes of his 
boyhood have been preserved. Every now twid then some 
letter-writer mentions him in terms of commendation ; but the 
absence of any notice of such striking arts and sayings as those 
which had w'on for his brother an enduring j>laco in the heart 

This seems to be the meaning of the passage referring to Coke in the 
letter cited above. But the wonts are r.-ither ol)scurt*. Whitelocke's 
silence is an additional argument against the supposiljun that Coke hatl 
himself opposed Heath and .^hutc. 

“ Whitelocke, Li^. Fam. 58 ; Coram Ri^e RoiL^ Mich. Term. 
14 Jac. I. Hot. 200, A'. O. ; Grant Book, p. 1S9. 

u 2 
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of the natiol was i)erliai>s the naiurnl result of the steady but 
somewhat backward b<'vlu)od which hii<l followed upon the years 
of weakness from whi< 1) he had suffered The lameness with 
which he was afflicted m his early years had passed away» under 
the judicious treatment of Lady Cary, who refiisecl, in defiance 
of the advice whiih was so liberally ofTered to her> to attempt 
to strengthen his limln by the use of iron supports ; but the 
physical weakness of his c hildhood seems to have loft' its 
impiess upon his tenacious and irresolute mind. 

Vet, e\en with all his defects, it is not impossible that, If 
he had been ten or fifteen years older, he n'lfrght have learned 
othtr K ^sons than those whic h bionght him to the 
sc affold. As it was, at the time when his intellect 
0 ]*ened to receive the instructions of those who were 
around him, the fulness of the Kli/abedtan culture was already 
gone. In the spring of that very year in which Bacon was 
bunging his long controversy with Coke loan issue, and was 
bii.dly engaged in divorcing politics from law. the greatest of 
the l’ght> of the age whic h was fading away w;ls laid in his 
(jiiiet giave at Siratfcjrd. 'Du' literature, the tlieology, and the 
•-lateMiianslup whi<'h had been known to the heroes of Elizabeth, 
were gone, d he harmc^mv of their many-sided life was at an 
end. In its plaee was rising strife between oppo.sing theories, 
and oppo'iition Ixnw'een dv^finitc* systems of thought and action. 

1 here has, perhn])s, ne\er been a nuunent in the history of 
England at which sm h a youth as C'harles could enter upon 
inanhcu)d with K-ss ('hame of understanding the real nature 
ot the duties wha h he was called u[Jon to fulfil. Im^apablc 
(4 forming lar^* and comprehensive views fi)r himself, there 
was little hope of his being led in the right path by othcrl 
Even the greatest and the bc-'t ol those who took part in 
Ills fathers counsels were men whose ihotighls lay apart fiom 
tin* mam < urrent ol tlie life of the nation ; and it is never 
with impunity that such a separafKm grows up betw'een a people 
and Its rulers. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

TH^ SPANISH MARK I AGP. TREATY. 

When, in August 1616, Hay’s mission to Paris was followed by 
a rupture of the negotiations for a marriage between the English 
Prince and the Il-incess Christina, the Spanish Govern 
PhUip ‘ ment knew that it would soon have to consider 
p?opSai^of seriously a request for the Infanta Maria. Already, 
the Infanta. Jaiucs had assured Sarmiento of his readi- 

ness to give all satisfaction in matters of religion ; and Vjlliers, 
July 17. turning round on the statesmen who had borne^him 
av!tirc«; j)Ower, had told the Spaniard that he wished 

uluch as to scc the marriage accomj>lished, 
thv. atiiance, and that he was ready to build his fortunes on the 
Spanish alliance.^ 

Philip, therefor^, once more applied to the Pope for advice. 
The reply which he received in October was most discouraging. 

Aug. Paul .said that his o})inion was still unchanged. 
He would not consent to grant the necessary dis- 
tothepype. pensalioii upon any terms which did not include 
the conversion of the Trince, and the legalised exercise of the 
^ Catholic religion in England. Still, if the King of 
Thepwi>c’j» S])ain thought it right to listen to any jiroposiiion 
ari,\vfr. would proiuiso to give it his most 

serious consideration. ^More than this he could not say.'-^ 

• Franrisfo de yesux, 1 5. 

* Philip III. to Cardinal Porja, ' Cardinal Poija fV) Philip III., 

Ocl. Francisco dc jesus^ 13, 14. Xote. 
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It is not iinlikiiy that, if IMiilij) had l>ecn able to con- 
suit his j)ctsonal in* linaiions, he- would at thus point Havi^ put 
an end to tlu* ncgon.itions. lUit ho knew that to do so would 
t^ivo L^ricvoiis ofl'ciuo to the King of Kngland, and he rould ill 
afford to alienate James at a time when a (’OtisiderabJe party in^ 
the Kngli'-h ( 'onrt, as well as in the nation, were eagerly striving 
to mvoKo Kngland in a war with Spain. 

Om o inoie the 1 heologians were summoned to Madrid to 
take counsel over the proposed marriage. They were in a 

S t;. different position from those who^Kid been broiigJu 
/ u tiji* for a >mnlar purpose three years before. Ilie 
. PMjitt'v! Pv)|«c's opposition was no longer a secret, and it was 
n,)\v kninvn that James, to say the least, had shown no re* 
liiatkahle eagerne''S to allcsiate the lo,l of the English Catholics, 
It N no wonder, ihereforc. that this new Junti> was unanimous 
in ref|iiir'P.g some une\eeptiunal)I<‘ guarantee that James would 
jn rfonn his jmuni'ies. 'The remisMon of the penalties imjK>sed 
ujK)n the Kngh^h i 'alhuh.t s must be confirmed by some solemn 
and ]>iiblie ai t. Nor would even this he enough. If James 
e\]>cVled to see the Inf.mta in I'higland at all, he must carry 
his promises into effL( t before her arrival She must be 
(leMined in Spain for three ye.irs in order that the value of the 
engagements of the Knglish (lovvTnment might be put to the 
te'^t of a« tual e\perien( « . Wlu n the thn e years w’ereat an end, 
ih.e Prime wa^ to oome in jHrs.ui to M.avlnd to fetch away his 
bride, as it was not unhkel) that his ctun^rsion might he effected 
during hi*. 'Plie marri.igv tnaty was to be conllrmed by 

.\ct of l’ar]i:*menl, and not a pmny (/f the {portion was to be 
j'tid till its stipul.uious had l)ei. n a< tu.dly < arned out in Eng* 
land, d he demands whu h fo!h,»wed were lU) less exacting in 
tiK-ir nature. James and his v)n were to bind themselves not 
(ally to abstain from enijjUning tore e to compel the Infanta to 
< hange her religion, liiii to abstain even from the use of per- 
siiasiun. In other words, (diaries wa*, to prennise never to speak 
to hi*, wife on religious subje( ts .at all. There was also to be 
a large < luvreh in London open to all the world, and severe 

' “ I’"r(juc ])ucai.' •icr algnn jorv la cenvorsion dc aejud 

1 rini,.j)c, y [I'alciictc A la dcCLMi( la y dc la ScAora Infanliid* 
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punishment was to be inflicted upon those who in any way 
insulte 4 the worshippers. The priests were to be allowed to 
walk about London in their ecclesiastical dress, and were to be 
placed under similar protection.* 

Whilst Spanish theologians at Madrid were forming schemes 
for the conversion of England, the Spanish ambassador in 
I.ondon was watching the progress of the counter plot by 
which English politicians were hoping to bring about a state of 
warfare between the two states. In the summer and autumn of 
Augj i 6 i 6 . 1616, Egileigh was engaged in preparing for his voyage. 

As soorj as it was known that he was bound for the 
iSeigKV Orinoco a fierce controversy arose, the echoes of which 
voyage. are Still sounding in our ears. Sarmiento at once 
protested against the voyage. The whole of Guiana, he said, 
belonged to his master, &nd, besides that, he did not believe 
that Raleigh had any intention of going to Guiana at all 
When he was once across the Atlantic, he would turn pirate, 
and the Mexico fleet or the Spanish towns on the coast 
would fall a prc‘y to his rapacity. If he were merely going in 
search of a mine, what need was there for such extensive; pre- 
parations? The King of Spain would gladly furnish him with 
an escort to conduct him in safety to any spot wliich he might 
choose to name, and would finally bring him back to England 
with all the gold and silver that he could find. As might have 
been expected, Raleigh declined this obliging offer.* He 
stoutly declared that he had no intention of turning 
aUmi'tUe pirate. The mine was no fiction : it was to be found 

mine. not fiir from the banks of the Orinocc^ A visit to it 

would not be attended with the slightest infringement of the 
rights of the King of Spviin ; fordt ‘did not belong to his 
Majesty, but was at a great distance from his territories.’^ 

* ConsiiUa of the Junta of Theologians, Jan. Simantas MSS. 25 iS 

fol. 23. Articles drawn up by the Theologians, I'cl). ~ 1617. Francisco 
th yeuds. App. 5. 

RaIHgFs Apology. 

* lie said, ‘que tfl con sns dciidos y amigos haria una armada y iria h. 
a Guiana junto al Rio Arenoco, dondc de/ia que avia una mina dtkoro 
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No do!ii)t Uksc \vi;rds are not incompatible i*ith the ass^ r- 
tion, made by RaU igh after his retiirji, that all Guiana l^f.*k>nml 
to the Rinj; oi Kr-.^land, by virtue of the cession ihade by the 
uiUivcs in 1595 . As, however, it is imfjossible to find either a 
trace of this theor\- in his language Ivefore he set out, or evidenre 
of the rc ^i^tan. e which it would inevitably have provoked, it is 
well 10 examine whctiier his words can be justified by other 

cunsulcnuitms. 

The Lut was I hat James, when left to a sober consideration 
of the inruter, not likely to accept cjjher the extreme 
T.uMre'.v 'iw"’ that all (Juiana belonged to England, or tSo 
ivuM'aii n. t^vtreuie view that all America belonged to Spain, 
He had always maintained consistently that occu|Xincy alone 
ga\e dominion in America, and he had never, for art instant, 
acknov\ kdged the ( laiin jnit fonvald by S|>ain to exclusive 
sovoieignty in the Iiulics. He had, therefore, without difii- 
culty, granted i liariers to the colonists of Virginia, and had 
gi\en permission fc»r the ft»rmation of an English settle- 
nu nt in that part of (Uiiana whu h lies to the eastward of the 
l^s^c^^uibu. 

but 11 was one thing to assert a right to colonise unoccupied 
land ; it was an< )t]K'r thing to de< idc what land was really unoc- 
ciipiLil. What it wa-» that ronstituted oroupancy was the very 
«]iu>titin upon wluch no two tioxernmous were agreed, and upon 
whi<h the ojHni^m of exery (loverninent varied * in proportion 
hj, it e\po< ti «l to iwofjt by a strict or a la\ ' interpretation of 
certain ru]c>. of the oUl Koinan law, that is to say» of rules 
xvliK h ihubbecn sensible ciniiigh as long as they were applied to 
tlic < ase (ji a man wlio ])i< ked up a piei e of gold in a fc»rest, but 
whuh were utteily in.ip[>iie,;^|)k* to tlic acquisition of large traits 
of tcniiory.*-' If James did not ( hoosc cither to adopt the old 

no .-c avia (k'MuVmio por ri.i'Sii-, ni era dc su Majcslad, uwiy 
di^lantc (k lic-rras Miruits <.f ^a^Inient•>’s Despatch, 

«r .J/.V.V, 2.S50, fol, 2S. 

* 1 lius Jaint-s* who hail mnhuii-vd the Ksht*quit>o <;ctt lenient, reinon* 
stialed with llu* Dutch for rslahlishing a htcioiy at the mouth of the Hudson, 
though, ni the tunc, ilicie wcmc 110 KnglLsh ncaicr than Jamestown. 

- Maine's Aunail 248 . 
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maritime theory of ‘ No peace beyond the line,’ or to base his 
claim, to Guiana on the cession by the Indians in 1595, it was 
surely his duty to come to some resolution on this knotty point. 
If the occupancy of a settlement made the ground which it 
covered the property of the colonists, how far did their rights 
extend? Was it to a distance of three miles, or of thirty, or of 
three hundred ? The details of the expedition might safely be 
left to the commander, but it was the business of the Govern- 
ment to lay down the principles on which he would be judged 
on his return.* ^ 

But whatever^ difficulty there may have been ki determining 
the question of right, there ought not to have been the slightest 
doubt that, on the simple ground of expediency, it 
ency^oftiie was James’s duty to set his face decidedly against the 
voi-age. projected expedition. Since Raleigh’s first visit to 
Guiana, an event had ^ occurred affecting the whole colonial 
policy of England. In 1595, the arrogant pretensions of S[>ain 
to dominion over the vast regions which stretched from the 
Straits of Magellan to the Arctic Seas had not been over- 
thrown. In combating this jireposterous theory, it was a jjantter 
of indifference whether the right of England to a share in the 
Western Continent were asserted on the hanks of ihe Orinoco 
or on the banks of the St. Eawrence, But, before 1616, the 
claim of Spain had practically broken down. Mrginia had 
been colonised. It had, therefore, become the duty of an 
English statesman to foster the seed which had been nurtured 
in the face of every obstacle, rather than to sprinkle broadcast 
ever the two continents an indefinite number, of colonies, all 
of them too weak to stand without incessant aid from the 
mother country. For, whatever temptation might be lurking in 
the promise of the golden mine, it was certain that the farther 
the tw'o nations could be kept ai>art, the better it would be for 
both of them. 

Such considerations, however, were far from the mind of 

* In fact, I suppose, sovereignty over new colonial territory can only 
rest upon the tacit or expressctl consent of colonising nations^ >»ative ccssjt-n 
is a mere farce, ami its absence is treated as unworthy of coiisideraiion by 
tho.se who are strong enough to tlo without it. 
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|anK‘>. As’ usual. 1)0 was only looking about for the easiest 
way out of tlu- difficulty. On the one hamj, Sar. 
luKTUd orotcNtcd that a war with Spain would he the 
inc\ italic icMili of the voyage. On the other ham}^ 
tlK' fruauls of Raleigh at Court- and they were neither few 
iK.t \\itlu)iu iralucm c piote,sfcd no less loudly that it would 
he follv t*' tiuow av\;i\ siK'h an opportunity of l)cnefiting the 
w.r.um aiul liilme ii>c I a* hequer, Jainch was unwilling either 
lo take the tiuuhh* of founing an opinion fur himself, or to give 
o;k nre I.\ dc' nl ng tlu* (|uestion one way oj the other. He 
wa^ a p.a»i. a ke<'n <>h»erver afterwards ^remarked, *verp 
k \i\ di^< erning diftirultics, and very slow in master- 

ing il'un, a?\<i untNing the knots which he had made/* He 
tlicufuio, only ( unfmnetl in his original resohition. He 
sv n\<\ il.iow the wh.olc rcHpon*»iliilitv An Raleigh ; and Raleigh 
; .Lil nlainU \k'd that he had no imt-ntion of injuring a single 
‘^!>an:aol in the Iruiies. Accordingly, when, on August 26, 

I snu"^ is-u.al a m r-nmis^iMn to Kaleygh. giving him authority 
to t.^kc (onnn.tnd ot the expedition, attti authorising him to 
M>it }, I, mioriLS a> ucic not under the ilonnnkm of any 
t hiMi.in j iinic, not only v\eic I'hc orddnary words implying 
ihv Jo\al gKc r ,ind favour to the < onnnander se<hilously erased,*'^ 
!'Wt he v.a> expfoslv stated !»» he * untlcr the |>t:ril of llic law.*'^ 
i la ineauin^ uf this 'a.»s plain, jaiuc'* vsould wash his hands 
o! *du' ul.oie ni.'Uter. K de:a’(i lual <!e< lareci that the mine of 
h he \\a- in vva^ n*»t wnliin the territories of Philip. 

If he liad < h.o-vii v^ ivil .1 iie, hi i.un take the consequences. 

I ii.e. Hurc inj'iht fx/ no iiaxtake, he wa^ «'allcd upon to gi^‘ 

< ijiuv dial he wuuld r,,)t hurl any subjects of the King ot 
arul was j.lnn’c, goen u> undei.'^tand that, if these orders 
V. re tian''^rL .scd, lie would pay the penalty w'ith his head'* 

’ r/j':.)/ />/;’, m], 1S40, i, 16. KJn'tirJs, u 591. 

* K\r.‘'!h //.»./,/ \v!. 7S0 

* “I r;\r l] rfkj,<!e >U' t qn** aquel Key Ic avi.T ascgwc'^'h) 

]-•: f'M - aari.i G.i.ilu i.* .;ii /i-jr vi^uiHjaa «itr qiie no haiia u nijv^u^i 

\ e,el' iS- -,i M j'i.” - Mirmto-. Snrmiento’s ftcspatch, i)ct* l6l6, 
J/A'S. 2S50, fn!. 2.S. Futu months later WinwsKxi a!>surcd the 
^ \ ':i .\!nC.i, »;’{]. >r ‘ f he eia kuna uicntc- fkl Ke cite i) Kale amla.-ise il 
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Such was the compact by which James attempted to close 
his eyes to the future. He had either refused, in 
Swot gToss dereliction of duty, to investigate the conditions 

alt. under which the voyage was to be made, or if he did 

siive.stigate them, he did not draw the obvious conclusion that 
lihe spot which Raleigh proposed to visit was at least so near to 
(and claimed by Spain that it would be hard for one whose 
Opinions on the righteousness of all attacks on Spain were what 
Raleigh’s notoriously were, to avoid coming into collision with 

S he Spainards. tFor James there was to be ever>'thing to gain. 
^ or Raleigh the^ was to be everything to lose. • 

If Raleigh’s fault was great, so also was his temptation. 
Behind him was the gloomy monotony of his prison-house. 
Before him was the free life upon the seas, the joys of active 
enterprise, the chance of riches and glory. Would not success 
atone for any possible disobedience ? 

It can hardly be maintained that Raleigh did not look 
forward to a combat with the Spaniards as at least a very pro- 
bable contingency. But it is not necessary to suppose that he 
regarded it as a certainty. He had every reason to believe 
that no Spanish settlement would be reached at any ])oint 
lower than the mouth of the Caroni, and as the mine which 
had been pointed out to Keymis was situated some miles before 
the junction of the rivers was reached, he had no difficulty 
in coming to the^conclusion that it would be possible to reach 
the spot without a conflict with the Spaniards. It might well 
happen that the settlers at San 'rhome would hear nothing of 
his arrival for some little time ; and, even they did, they 

suo vbggio, nel <piale, sc avesse contravonuto alle sue in^truttioni che li 
sono stati dati, aveva la tesla cun che pagharebbe la di^ubbidienza.'— 
Lionello to the Doge, 1617. Winwood's name is impoitant, a^* we 

can be sure that Raleigh knew w'hatever Winwood had to tell ; and with this 
falls to the ground the wliolc fabric of the theory that Raleigh sailed in 
ignorance that an attack on Spaniards would bring him to the scaffold, 
Resides, as Mr. Spedding has pointed out, Raleigh ailjj|iiUed, in his own 
journal, that he had told the Governor of Lanzenne lliat he ‘ had no pur- 
pose to invade any of the S[)ani.sh King’s territories, havyig received from 
the King . . . express comm.andment to the contrary.’ “Bacon’s Letters 
and Lift\ vi. 345, note 2. 
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would hardly ho la ^h onongli to make an unprovoked attack 
upon superi^'r nutnhor*^. He would thus be enabled to corn- 
plclc his bcarch wiihotu molestation, though it was unlikely 



tint he would 1^' allowed to enlLr ii])on any ]>enrianont opera- 
tiufis. So inurh, no doubt, he wa^ willing to U:a\e to chanced 

' It curious ili.il n'>nc of I\.ilcii;h‘s bsogiapluT'* have seen the im- 
poitinccof tivjnjj; the locnliiy of the mine. There can he no<loubt that it was 
ih. -line wliiih h.ul li( cn j^winic l v>itl r<i Keymis, in 1595, liy the Indian 
and uot the place ai the m.>uth of tlic (.'aroni where Raleigh picked 
up ‘ |u‘c inu-iis. It is of the former that Keymis >peaks, on Indian authority, 
a-, heing ‘of all others, theiicheu and iijc^o jdeutiful.' F very indicuilion 
]>oini. to ihe mine for which Itahigti was h.oking as U-iug some way below 
the iuneli<m <4 lh«‘ rivets. P>eneo’s town lie «h,M rihesas being two leagues 
to til*.: wesOvard of the mine, i.c. aho\c it tKakigh to Keymis, CayUy, h. 
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As to the mine itself Raleigh^s information rested* upon very 
im[>erfect evidence. An Indian had pointed it out to Keyinis, 

ISS). In another place he .says the mine is just past the mountain of Aio, 
which will be found on Sir R. Schomburj^k’s map some way below the 
junction. It is perhaps worth noticing that in a chart preserved at Siinancas, 
which had once belonged to Raleigh, the only object on land marke<l i.^ a 
mountain about half*way between the head of the delta and the mouth of 
the Caroni. It U evidently put in so as to catch the eye, and I have little 
doubt that it was inserted in onler to direct the attention of those who 
were in the secret to the position of the mine. Wilson, too, in his hi>,to?y, 
sgeaks of the mine ts being known only to Keymis : and Howe, in his 
continuation of Stow-j, says that Raleigh’s mine was one which himself 
and one Captain Keymis had discovered by the information of the Indians.” 
More conclusive still is the reference in Actw of Sir IValter 
published in l6l8, to “a wonderful great mine ” pointed out by Putigma, 
the Indian guide, who accom|)ftnicd Keymis in his walk in 1 595. 

Another most important question relates to the po->ition of .'^an Tlu)me. 
It U acknowledged by all that it was founded in 1591 or 1592, at the 
mouth of the Caroni (Fray Simon, Sctium Noticia, x. i), that it IkkI been 
abandoned in 1595, and that in J6i8 it was found con.>ideraV)ly lower 
down the stream, at the spot now known an Guayana Vieja ; but it sei'inv. 
to have been taken for granted that the removal took place either at 
Ilerreo’s return in 1595, after Raleigh left the river, or, at all events, e.irly 
enough for the fact to have been known in England in 1616 ; yet it is 
evident from Keymis’.s narrative of his v<jyagc in 1596, lliai, at that 
time, the Spanish .settlement had returned to its old position near the 
mouth of the Caroni. As to the time of the change no help i> to ]»e got 
from Fray Simon, \\h% vs Sir K. Schomburgk ptiiiued out, fancied that 
the town was at the mouth of the Caroni, even in 161.S, ilmagh his own 
narrative contradicts the supposition. But the whole of the evidence upon 
Raleigh’s voyage is unintelligible unless it is admiifed that he ki*ew nothing 
of the change of site wdien he .sailed from England in 16^7. In a letter 
written after his return (Raleigh to the King, Se]>t. 24, 161S, /ui:<'ardi^ 
ii. 368), he speaks of the town as “ newdy set up uiihin three inilc^ of the 
mine.” More conclusive is the letter to Keymis written beftue the boats 
started for tlie ascent of the river. “I do lheref<tre,’' writes Raleigh, 
“advise you to sutTer the captains and the companies of the English to 
pass up to the westward of the nunint.iin of Aio, from whence you have 
less ” [not *Mio less ” ns u.sually printed], “than three iiiile.^ to the mine, 
and to Icnlge and encamp between the SpanRh town and ^-ou, if there lx: 
any town near it.” If Raleigh had known of tlie e.vi>tencc of the town 
where Keymis fonnii it, that is fo say, before the mine w!ls reached, he 
could not possibly have used this language. Besides the order which be 
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but neither he tu-i‘ Keyntis h;ul ever visited it He coiiid 
hope, and perhaps peiMuulc himself, that he would find there 
the riches of whu h he N\as in search. He vva.s col^in< ed 
that all would he well with him if he returned with any om. 
.sidernbie qiiantiiv of ii:old in his possession. It was hard for 
him to undersiand that James, of whom he knew fiersonally' 
very little, would not a( I ns Elizabeth mif^dit have been expected 
to act. She liad found no dilhculty in rewarding Drake and 
sharini; m hi-, iproiit'-, at the same time that she was always 
read\ to expres'i her detestation of piracy. He did not know 
that, if jame^ wa-. m many respects the inferior of his preda>. 
(-csst.r, he was bei vuperic^r in others. 

fc Kcvnu> 1'' dic'w eul a covering,] p.iOy to project tlic wwkers from 
tlu- Spaiiiaul^ dial he evpretol them to appear from the wcit. 

Tilt -itiu uU .i, t'o. npp«\us in hi> fear Icsf the ap|»ioach of the VxxitNfls 
they I'.i-id up ilu tucr diouM In- hciiaje.l hy .an Indi.in lurkm^j on the 
l ink'. It d'.c 1‘Oi' had lo pa-'S thr town the i nh.^hi unit s won M have 

iiiun wiili ihvir (<\vn ocn. So. too. a p.'s'.ajjc in a letter, written in 
iM'i'i.iiid 111 I'chrn.irv l(/jS. shuw.. lli.it N\h<-n sailed thire was no 

ixliit dot ho w'uid find the Orinuro i^u.irdfd iiy Spaniards. 

•• ( .^.oun I'lli r AH' sivs the writer. “ a lw<» d.iys since arrived from 
Cuiain. lie leit Mr W.dtu .iiulorod{l o.ippo'.v ) in wishcfl hnvci), 
fr. iin w h( lu'o .ul\ .inoinj; hii;hei , /. r, aft'f ron-ier, he found the Spaniards 
.dl .d'ligv. die ri\'-r.” lAAel.uc lo cadoi 'ii, J-J.. 10, i6l6, S. /\ Ikm. 

\v\i. TO. 

I l.ihi'.e, tlieul'irc, ih.u Kcderj^h exi crtedt to find the mine at a little 
di^iaiu c fn'in die iiLdii h.ink of die ruer, and th.at* he liad n<* reason to 
l'ilu\c tlml dure w.is .im\ Sp.iiudi '.^(dement Otori of .i spot at the mouth 
of the < lo-ni. MAcr.'i] miles f.wtlur -wi. 

In 'he*Kiii'^A di wuiitn hyli'cop, it i-, said that the mine 

w.'is nil A able, foi dial whieli wi-. -aid l»> hv thieo miles short of San 
Thoue , u..'- aftera ai'K sou-^hi hejorid n. Ikir, n saw the discrepancy, 
but did not, I dim)., )ijt upr»n ila n^;hl e\[i!aintt'in. It was the town that 
W.I-! Mi'oahh*, iiut the Tuliie. 

Smoe this note was wiiuen Mr. l'Mward> lias areuedi that the change of 
slie imi-t have been ni<>re rceent tlian is gener.dly Hipposei! ; but he ddnks 
tliar -‘ The hnglisl, nun must need, have heard ’’ of tlie removal, though 
“ iht ir kr.owled^ge of the .altered gi’ogr.ijdiy of the place was very slight." 

Lxji of hxilijh, i. 6io. U seems to me th.u the aigunienls adduced 
above l(.a'i to a still stiunger conclusion. 
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All this time Raleigh's preparations were going bravely on. 
He had called in the Siooo/. which had been lying at interest 
Haieijfh’s since he had received it as ]>art of the coinpen- 

prepawtipufi. sation for the Sherborne estate. Lady Raleigh had 
raised 2,500/. by the sale of some lands at Mitcham. 5,000/. 
more were brought together by various exi)edicnts, and 15,000/. 
were • contributed by Raleigh’s friends, who looked upon his 
enterprise much as men at the present day would regard a 
promising but rather hazardous investment* 

As far as the shipping wa.s concerned, no obstacles were to 
i)e apprehended? The splendid new vessel in which Raleigh 
was himself to fail, and which was ajipropriateV named tile 
‘Destiny,' was rapidly approaching completion. But it .soon 
appeared that there would be a difficulty in manning the fleet 
with suitable crews. The mariners who had followed Raleigh 
to victory in former days hung back. It was known that he 
was no longer in favour with the King, and it was, perhnjis, 
sus[)ected that there was little to be gained in following a ( oin- 
mancler who was liable at any moment to be hurried to the 
scaffold. Ffe w*as obliged to look on with sorrow whilst hi.s 
ships ^Yere manned with crews which, if they w’erc not,1is he 
afterwards called them in the bitterness of his heart, ‘the scinii 
of men,' were far inferior to those gallant bands ^\hi(:h had 
gathered round him in the days of his prosperity.'^ 

And so, chafijjg as he was under the treatment whicli he 
wa.s receiving, ra.sh thoughts took possession of hi.s mind. 

dissaiU- Rven if he had ever intended to conform strietly to 
faouon. engagements, his head was now rinming u]>on 

wilder fancies. It might be, no doubt, that if he could elude the 

’ The seven hundrefi crt)\vns paid by the Kin^ toward^ the building uf 
the ‘Destiny* was simply the statutable bounty on ship-building, and is 
not to be taken as a mark of special favour. 

* For a discusiiion on the authenticity of the story of R.icon s alleged 
conversation with Raleigh, telling him that the commi^ision was equal to a 
pardon- see Napier, Sir W, KaUii'h^ 235. If it had really occurred, 
Raleigh wouhl surely have a]»pealcd to it in his Apolop^’. Re.'^ivles, both 
Bacon and Raleigh knew perfectly well on what terms the voyage was 
undertaken. 
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^igilam'c of the Sianl.iids, he mip-ht succeed, tvithoul shedding 
hlooil, in bringing Ikk k evidence of the existence ol the^mine. 
Ibit he knew pertl'cilN "ell that the chances were terribly a'gainst 
him, and that if a single Spaniard lost his life in the affray, 
nothing short of the nil I-.1 s|)lendid .success would avail him to 
overcome the King- reln< tanee to be dragged into a war of 
IV hi. h he disapproved, 'riic real thoughts of the man began to 
o.iiie out in his < onv.’is.ition. One day, in talking with I^acon, 

he said something about seizing the Mexico fleet. 

licit. lUit. ’ ivplied the astonished Aitorncy-tTeneral, 

-tli.it woukl Ik' pirnt y.” “ Oh no,” was Raloigfi's ready answer f 
yt)iio\ci hear ot men whu are pirates fof millions? They 
wht) aim at small things are pirates.” * No doubt this may have 
Ikvn said partly nut of bravado, partly, |)erha}‘)S, to see how 
the notion would he rcrelsed. Hut whatever Uaeon may have 
ihoui^ht of the matter, Ralee^h would never hate alloweil that 
an au.u'k upon ii Spanish tleet in the Indio.s was unlawful, in 
the s^ use m whioii it was unlawful to sail into Lisbon or Dieppe 
with hostile intent in lime ot peace. Me had been educated 
in the s< bool ot the Hawkins's anti the Drakes ; and, if he had 
eni.;.i.ee<l to sail luuloi iHlicr < onditioris. the new principles had 
newer been a((epte<l hy him as hating any weight of their own. 
d he Me\i<'o lleet would probably caiT) on board the value of 
two oi‘ ihree millions hieilmg in soh<i g<»ld and .silver.^ If he 
('ould bring but a tithe of thi.'v mif> PlMiuji’th Sound, woukl 
lames be so wry on\ioijy, pj repiuiute tiic maxim of ^No peatc 
be) ond the line ' ? 

Heforo <he \ear (Mine If) an end. an o])jH)nunity of bringing 
abfkit a breach belswen Kn-land .ind Spam even more easily 

‘ In ]-n) or in lluj (Aj/nl, Mr. Speeding 

111, diowii lli.it Ilk* i oiivei.aiioii luusf t.ilveii pt.u'c ihc vuviige. 

Ml. Lv.'.VvUils 1 . 1 * .ulmpud ttif 'v.inn- ( 1 . 59*) 1 )ku places it bc/ore 

li'.- L;ianl of the coiiii.K>,t..n. It k vvte.i.nly imae lil,cly that Raleigh 
v...iri.l tl,. n l-fi ]uoii,.;ht inu. .nnt.., t uiih iWnu, \m, on (he other hand, it 
. not .Lvm prihabie otn lu- h.i\c -xpoken in tins rash W'ay 

loii^ .!> Ik- w.u liopini; for a full p.itih.n, 

‘ Ih.Mlea- of miS, ih.- )c.u tn Kaleigh w,u. in the Indies, 

hrou'-hi thr \,iluc (if 15 p/ s. 
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tten by a voyage to the Indies seemed to have arrived. In 
Thewaririi which had for some time been raging 

Piedmont, between Spain add the turbulent Duke of Savoy, 
had been brought to an end by the treaty of Asti. But though 
the government at Madrid did not venture to question the 
obligations into which their representative at Milan had entered 
in their name, Philip and his ministers were deeply wounded 
by the necessity of treating with so insignificant a potentate on 
a footing of equality. The Marquis of Inojosa, by whom the 
treaty had been signed, was recalled, and Pedro de Toledo, a 
hdlheaded youth, wa.s appointed to succeed himji The new 
governor had no sooner arrived at Milan, than he openly 
violated the agreement to which he was bound by the acts of 
his predecessor. Although a mutual disarmament had been 
expressly stipulated, Spanish troops were, on various pretexts, 
kept on foot in the Milanese, and the Duke’s demands for 
the execution of the treaty were met with haughty insolence. ^ 
In the autumn of i6i6 hostilities broke out afresh, and 
Charles Emmanuel was looking to France and England for 
help. 

In France the Government was little disposed to render 
him assistance. The Queen Mother and her favourite, Concini, 
leaned for support upon Spain. But the Protestants 
ifte Frcndi and the w'arlike aristocracy of either creed were 
(.overnroent, to «fly to his aid ; and the volunteers, who 

poured over the Alps, were sufficient to enable him to make 
head against Ids powerful adversary. 

At the same time that the Duke was receiving ^id *from the 
French nobility, he despatched the Count of Scarnafissi to 
England, to ask for assistance. James, who had 
the year before sent him 15,000/., out of his almost 
empty exchequer,^ and vvho, in spite of all that had 
passed, had no wish to see the Spaniards overrunning the 
territories of their neighbours, was anxious to do what he could 
to help him. If there was one thing more than aftoiher upon 

* Wakii to Lake, Nov. ~ 1612, .S'. P, Savoy, • See Volf II. p. 321. 
E 
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which he prided himself, it was upon his assumed position 
the ])oa( Cinakcr of Juiro[>o. He was piqued at the long delay 
of the S|)amsh (ioverniuent in sending a reply to his pressing 
overtures on the -uhjeet of the niarnage a delay in reality 
due to the cmbarras^ment into which Philip had been thrown 
l)N the I’opes uiKoiu iliatory attitude. Fur a tew >veeks, there- 
fore, he :^re\v ('old m his effusive demonstrations of friendship 
for Spam. It wa'^ rumoured that obstacles had iiri.sen in the 
way of the marriage treaty, an<l hop<‘S were held out to the 
Sa\o\atd that a subsidy of r 0,000/. a month would be granted 
to his masti/. 'I'o Lion(dlo, the Venetian Aml^assador, Janfi^s 
went so far ns to express his readiness to Join a league with 
A’eime, Sa\o\, Holland, and the German I'rotestant.s. He 
was under obligations, he said, to assist the l>ukc, if the 
Sj laniards jx'fu^ed to fulfil the conditions of the treaty of A.sti. 
lie had applied to Sarmiento to know wliat his master in- 
u nded to do, and he was now wailing for an answer.* Nor 
(hd lames confine liimsclf to < onvi-rsations with the Spanish 
, ,, amfia^sador. L«*rd R 00s, t lie grandson of the Karl 

n. ..^Ro. ^^|■ lieen already despatched on a special 

mission to Madrid, ostensibly to ( ongratulate Philip on the 
ie( ( nr marriages of his ehildien, but in reality to jilcad the cause 
ot the iHikc of Savoy. ^ 

With all that was pas'>ing in jamcss mind Raleigh w'as 
doubtless well .'u quainled tluough his fiiy.nd U’inwood. He 
did not lose a mmute in seizing the chance thus 
!, i, i ji ,n presented to him. He knew well tliat if there was 
OtM.i, . (lenrei than amaher m the heart of the 

Savoxnrd prince, it \\ns the hope of he( oming master of (icnoa. 

I hat great city, oiu'e llie not iinwcuthy rival of Venice for the 
( oinmeree of tlie Mediterranean, luid now becornc a com- 
munity of money-lenders, always ready to place its w'ealth at 
tile dis}i(^).sal of the needy (/(jvcrnnient of S[>ain. d'his very 
winter the bank of St. Cxeorge had agreed to advance to the 
S[)amsh (lOVfjrnment a sum equivalent to more than a million 

^ 'Lionello i(j tlu- I logo, Dec. Gv/iVc AfSS. 

‘ Cottiriglon to CarUKm, Nov. 8, .V. )\ Spain. 
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pounds sterling ^ ; and there was little doubt that a large part 
of this loan would be placed at the disposal of the governor of 
Milan, * Nor was it only with her gold that Genoa gave suj)port 
to the King of Spain, Her noble harbour was always ready to 
receive his vessels, and it was there, that, under ('over of the 
neutrality of the republic, the troops were disembarked which 
were afterwards to be used against the Duke of Savoy. 

Knowing these things, Raleigh sent a message to Scarna- 
fissi, suggesting that it would be well, if the consent of Janies 
could be obtained, to make pre[)arations to strike a blow 
a|;ainst Genoa, ffis own ships would bo ready to carry out 
the scheme, if hi 15 Majesty would add four vessels from the 
royal navy, and if they could be assisted by others from 
Holland and France. He was so well informed of the state 
of the defences of Genoa, that he had little doubt of taking 
the city by surprise. If, however, this should fail, his forces 
would be sufficient to lay siege to it with every prospect of 
success.'^ 

Scarnafissi was delighted, and the proposal was at once 
carried to the King, who had no objection to raise ogainst tlie 

1617. violation of a neutrality which was only a neuti^lity 
jaiiu.iry. name. Tames riromiscd to take the afkiir into 

.'iccepted by » 

James, Consideration, and on January 12 he told Scarnafissi 
to consult with Winwood and Edmondes. By them he was 
required to show,jn the first place, that the enterprise was not 
too difficult ; and, in the second place, that his master would 
not take possession of the ■whole of the booty for himself. 
Against the imputation contained in the latter question, Scar- 
n.afissi protested warmly, and suggested that if wished 

to secure his ])roper share, he had better send a force large 
enough to defy opposition. With this Edmondes and Win- 
wood were completely satisfied, and talked of arming no less 

‘ Cottington to Winwood, Dec. 10, .S', P. S/*am. 

^ The whole of our knowletlgeof this affair is derived from those letters 
discovered by Mr. Rawdon Brown, and published by MM, Ccresole and 
Fulin, in their Italian translation of the preface to the first volume of his 
Calendar of the Venetian State Papers. Mr. Kdwards has since republished 
them in his Li/e 0/ Ralegh., 
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than sixteen of the royal ships to accompany Raleigh’s squad- 
ron. Scarnafissi reported tor^iis master that Raleigh was 
eager ‘ to attack the Spaniards wherever he could, and to spare 
neither his coasts, his lands, or his vessels, or anything else 
that depended on Spain, or where he could hope for gain,' 

A few days afterwards the negotiation was broken off. 
Scarnatissi was told that the King wished well to his master, 
and finally that hc coiiUl uot divcrt Ralcigh from his voyage 

aixin<i.uie.i. (hiiaua. On January 30, Ralcigh was finally 

released from the restrictions placed upon him nine months 
before. He might now go w^here he woultl without the af- 
tendanro of a keeper. He was a free, buf not a pardoned, 
man. * 

'I'he Venetian ambassador, w^ho had heard the story from 
Scarnafissi, attributed this sudden change of purpose partly to 
James’s unwillingness to break with Spain, and partly to his 
distrust of Raleigh, who might be expected to carry off the 
whole of the booty himself.^ Such thoughts may possibly 
have entered into James’s mind. But it is only fair to re- 
member that at the time when the plan was finally rejected, 
intofftgence had reached England which made it appear likely 
that the quarrel between Spain and Savoy would be settled by 
amicable negotiation,'’ and that this information must have 
appeared of the greater value, as it coincided with assurances 
from Madrid of the pacific intentions of th^ Spani.sh f>overn- 
inent.^ 'I'lie news thus received proved correct, and peafc 
was finally concluded in the following September. 

* Wairant, j!tn. 30. — LiJ.Ay MSS. Communicate 1 liy Mr. Kawiir-ts. 

Lionello to the Council of Ten, Jan. EJwards. i ^"o 

’’ lu, l'd>. 

Mr. Kdw.uils thinks the plan originated with Scarnafissi. I.ionello’s 
laiigiKago i.s perhaps not quite plain ; but I hclir've he meant to speak of 
the i<lea a> oripnnting ^\ith Raleigh. The question is of no practical im- 
portance, as Raleigh rert.iinly took it up warmly before it was com- 
municate<l to James (»*\\ inwood. 

Lioiicllo ^ despatch was 

written on the .same the inoie secret one containing the notice of 

James's rejccuvn of the plan f«>r an attack on Genoa. 

* Cottington to Lake, Jan. 10, S. P, Spain, 
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It is not unlikely that James’ change of attitude was, to some 
extent, Ihe result of the state of the negotiation for the marriage. 
\s soon as the new junto ^ of theologians gave their advice in 
^vour of proceeding with the treaty, Lenna wrote to Sarmiento 
Sirecting him to assure James of the intention of his master to 
' February reasonable satisfaction about the marriage.*'* 

Wressof As soon as James was acquainted with this letter he 
ions forVhe again listened to Sarmiento’s assurances with appro- 
-•rnagc. bation,’"* and he now talked of sending Digby to 
-^drid, formally discuss the terms of the treaty. 

It was a terrible blow for Raleigh, but his busy b*ain quickly 
urned in another direction. He had not been speaking at 
random when he proposed to include hVench vessels 
in the fleet which was to swoop dowm upon Genoa, 
rotestants. Communication with the 

'^aders of the French Protestants. Already, before he left the 
Tower, a proposal had been made to him by one of them that, 
soon as he could j)rocure his freedom, he should collect 
or seven ships to join in an atUack upon the Mexico fleet.^ 
Others w’ere now urging him to steer for the coast of France, 
Ind to occupy St. Valery, there to support the rebellion which 
hey projected against the authority of the Queen Mother, 
were there wanting voices at home to urge Raleigh along 
evil path on which he was too willing to be guided. Win- 
;>ood, there can be^little doubt, was urging him to break the 
“^eace at all hazards, and to fall upon the Mexico fleet as the 
)est means, if all others failed, of bringing the King to a rupture 
with Spain.® 

’ L.afucnte to Sarmiento, Jan. ^ Madrid Nat. Library. See p. 38. 

* Saniiiento to Lenna, Feb. Simanca^ AISS, 2596, fol. 43. 

* Salvetti, News Letter^ March 

r6. 

^ ♦This is from Raleigh’s own confession. Wilson to the King, Oct. 
jj6l8, .V. ]\ Dom. ciii. 16. 

* In his News-letter of - 1O18, Salvetti write» that the King had 
^fomised to punish the delinquents, ‘fra qnali su sfgrctaiio tji stato Win- 
wood, sc fosse vivo, andarebbe a li-^ico d'essere ritrovato princi]-)ale cre- 
^vndosi per certo che, como paitigiano deJli llollandesi, et a luro persua- 
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Meanwhile the French ambassador, Desmarets, had kept 
his eye upon Raleigh. In January he scerns to have h;«l infor* 

Mauh. inatu'ni of the proposed attack upon St Valei^, or at 
neMiuirci^* to have had a suspita'ou that the expedition to 
CUiiana might end in a sudden raid utxm the cm$t 
of France. On March 7, he informed his Government that he 
had visited the Admiral on board the * Destiny,’ in the hope of 
being able to discover what his intentions were. Raleigh, 
said, had broken out into bitter complaints against the King, 
had ^p(»kcn of his own attachment to Frantc, and had end|d 
by lequcsting a more private interview, in Older that he might 
( ominuni^ ;ue to him a secret of importance. 

1 tL^inarets apjiears to have taken no further trouble about 
the matter, as soon as he had discovered that the French coitst 
wa', >afe from attack. On Marc h 21, a fortnight after his visit 
to the ^hip, Ik- wrote home that he had been too bu.<jy to find 
time to see Raleigh again,* and it was only on April 14, long 
after the ‘ Desiiu) ' had left the 'rhames, that he wrote to say 
that RaUjgh had assured h.im that ‘seeing himself so evilly 
anrf t\ranni< ally tn'ated by his own king, he had made up his 
mind, if Ffud scut him good success, to leave his country, and 
to make the King of Fram e the fust offer of whatever might 
fall under his power,' - 

In his pi;bli(' de^jutch, Desmarets contented himself with 

sl»»m hn.\r•^'*c iinluftM il K.itU a fareque-sti inMilt! per provvvaR* ) Spafjnoli 
a roinpt ro^la pace con ({UcO.a Corona.’ Cont-ifini is still iivirt* c\plirit ; — 
“ \clLi chv si c fatta [K-i venir all' espciitioric oi Ser 

Vat Kale, lia ei^li spnnt.inasncnic- confes^rito rhe qunrvlu parti j^cr riicJk* 
OccKl'-ntali, stato <1.1 alcuni principal! minisiri et Mgnon Ucl co«sij;jlio 
poco inciinatia Spagna ci ahcnissimi davedert* I allian/.a amqmdlaC orona. 
(m o/ii.i!! noinin.iio il giii niurlo Scaciario Vinur, con'^i^'luuo c ptirsuiiso 
:dil'i.n.riare ogni occasi.,nc di .lUacraie Jc tlouc, o Ii Stall del l<c Calolico, 
d.a chc nc na-ccsse non solo dilfidcnza tra qucsh: dice Corona, ma anco 
cru!sa fli rottura,”-- Contaiini m ihc Dogo, Oct. 1618, YmueMSS. 

• Desmarets lo Kichdieu, Jan. March Bihl. Nat MSS. 

Du/'vy, 420^ foj. 2 h, ’ 

• (,)uofcd fr<.ni the despatch <.f Aptil hy Mr. Edwards. /J/r af 

i. 5(>5, note. 
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that he had given good words to Raleigh in return. Bat 
iii reason to believe that he was cognisant of a message 
ij|ent at this time by Raleigh through a Frenchman named Faige, 

Mootmorency, the Admiral of France, in order to beg his 
j|i$$istance in obtaining from T^ouis permission to take refuge in 
a French port upon his return. ‘ 

: And now, just as the ‘ Destiny * was ready to drop down 
the river, Sarmiento made a last attempt to stop the exi>edition. 

aarmicnto's both for Raleigh and for 

i^wed James he had succeeded. But it was not so to be. 

James, jndeed, was struck by Sarmiento^s reasoning, 
for he knew perfectly well that the Spaniards would fall 
upon Raleigh wherever they could find him ; and by this 
time he must have been able to form a pretty shrewd guess at 
Raleigh’s real opinions oh the doctrine of ‘ No peace beyond 
the line.’ 

Yet, even if James had been inclined to throw obstacles in 
the way of the voyage, there were those around him who would 
not suffer him to do it For, careleSvS as he was of the public 
opinion which found expression in the House of Commons, he 
was extremely sensitive to the opinion of those amongst whom 

* Contarini in his de-spatch of Oct. i6i8, distinctly states, that 
Faleigh confessed having from Desmarets a promise of permission to take 
refuge in France. “^Cssendolc promesso de M. de Maretz . . . non solo 
la sicurezza di j)otersi retirarc in Francia, ma la protcuionc et f.ivore in 
ogni bisogno del Cbristianissimo.’* Salvetti s|>eaks of it as l>eing known 
that I-iC Clerc, the French Agent, after Desmarets’ departure, aid La Ches- 
nayc, the Interpreter of the Kmbassy, ♦* havcssero nego/?aio col Cavalier 
Rali^ avanti che facesse il suo viaggio di Guiana per farli fare quel que 

fece.” Siilvetli’s Nkws-lMter^ Oct. i6i8. One of the questions put to 
La Chesnaye was Is it tnie that through the influence of the last am- 
bassador of France in England, Raleigh had a comniis>ion from the Most 
Christian King, or from his Admiral, to go to sea?” Examination of 
La Chesnaye, St. John’s JJ/e cf RakigK li. 315. On the other hand, 
Raleigh denied on the scaffold having any iniclligcnce*\vith the French 
King, or hia ambassador or agent {Edwards^ i. 700). Raleigh’s own 
confession will be quoted further on, when I come to speak of Mont- 
morency’s commission. 
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his daily life was passed, and he knew that many of them were 
Raleigh's warmest partisans. He told Sar^ento th|t if he 
stopped the expedition now, the whole nation would dry ont 
against him. All that he could do was to lay the caatt 
the Council. 

'Fhc Council was accordingly summoned But, James 
had e\}x;cied, Raleigh s supjK>rters mustered strongly.., 
advi.sed the King on no account to stop the e^xpeditiftti, and 
some who were present offered to give security Btat Rakigh 
would refrain from any attack uj>on Spanish territonesc Win* 
wood wa.'s accordingly ordered to wait upon ^armiento, and lb 
place in his hand a letter* written by Raleigh, in which he 
stated that he vi,is really bound for Guiana, and that he would 
not commit outrages or spoils on the subjects of the King of 
S[.ain. At the same time W’inwood hande<l over to the ami^* 
>ador a list of the vessels of which the fleet was comfKJsed.** 

Ah ih well known, Rakigh afterwards stigmatized this as a 
betrayal of his v onfidence.-* It is difficult for impiartial persons 
to regaid it in any such light, as there was nothing in the papers 

’•'Ihnt was influence*! ly popular clamour is plainly striated lo 

the Is.inj.'% I)< v'lan-vuuii, an l receives full contitmaiion from Sarmicnto'fi 
despatches, as dues the sl(>ry of iho Ictur from Winwixwl. I n>ay 
sAv that I caniiui pA>s tner the l)eclaraih>n in so cavalier a manner as it 
is cusiumaiy lu <lu. It w;is Uaeun’s produtiiu.n, and 1, for one, do not 
Ixlievc llvat wuul*! purpriudy inlrKnlure falie^slaicTnents into suctl 

a document. He hnd hef-Tu him a L;ri..U mass (,f eudtTiec which is noW 
lost, and ihouj;lj I ih.nk he wav led aMray on the ijuc.siion of Raleigh's 
beliel in the exisienec of ih.c niii.t. it iv injpo-.sihic to deny, that whenever 
L piece of fie.-h id'cncL- tmii*- v.j», it tunlums the accuracy of hb stale* 

iiiCnt.s. 

Aftrr the meeting of il.e ]’n\y Couiiril, avieialosc piaucado cn esta 
materia ipor los muilii-s \.de»h>res itiiia (inalteio) v^- arordo (jue antes 
de Ml pariida diesje Pampas ,,f fjue no pt.nia ]’fo on tieria C|ue ifslMviessc 
]ior *ic V. ni haria A s do V. M.ij;'*, el menor daijo del 

miindo. ’ Mimucs of hnimiontf)*'. tiospanhes, March Sm(Pt(^as 

J/.S.V. 2514, fol. 86. I’.ucUinghani to \\inw.>rd, Mnrdi 28, Cnvlfy, U, 104. 
ChmijAne the 1ai%nage of the minutt^ with the King’s Declaration, which 
thiKs receive^ an unexpeeled \indirat)i*n. 

> Carew ]^Blci,;h told llowcl tl,.,t Jn.,,,.s ha.l j.tomised his Tathet to 
kecji Ins ^ecrcl. Jiul Raleigh bim-df .ays nothing of the kina. 
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placed in Gondomar’s hands which was not perfectly well 
knoT^ to him already. The number of Raleigh’s 
t>wmy«4 r vessda wa» ascertainable by anyone who chose to take 
tho trouble to pi^ke the necessary inquiries at London or Ply> 
mouth ; and that the expedition was bound for a mine on the 
Orinoco was only what Raleigh had been reiterating for the 
last twelve monthsL Gondomar believed these assertions to be 
fiifce j and all that he had now gained was that he had forced 
Raleigh to repeat them in a more solemn form. In point of 
feet, the first warning was despatched from Madrid to the Indies 
Jbme weeks before VVinwood’s interview with Sarmjpnto, though 
it is true that more pressing orders were afterwards added. But 
so little weight did the ambassador attribute to the special infor- 
mation which he had received, that in a letter which he wrote 
three months afterwards, fhe said that he could not tell what 
Raleigh's course had been, and that many persons supposed 
that he was bound for the East Indies, and would not go to 
Guiana at alL^ 

Eve* amongst Raleigh’s supporters there were not wanting 
sonte who feared that he intended to play them false. Just as 


the ‘ Destiny ’ was ready to leave the Thames, Arundel came 
on board, and taking the admiral by the hand, asked him to 


Amndel's 
visit to the 
* Destiny.' 


give his word that, whether his voyage turned out 
well or ill, he would come back to England. Raleigh, 
fresh fr#m his intrigue with the French ambassador. 


solemnly declared that he would. 


* Gondomar to Philip III., June Simancaf MSS, 2572, fol. 257. 
Cottington’s despatches from Madrid sjiow plainly whM the Spaniards 
were afraid of. “The going of Sir W. Raleigh tu sea,” he writes, “is 
here extremely ill taken . . . the truth is, they fear that Sir W. Raleigh, 
failing of the gold he pretends to find, may (considering his strength) piovc 
a dangerous infester of the coast of their Indies, w here doubtless he shall 
find very poor rcasistance. ” Again, in another letter, “I answer them, 
that without doubt the thing in itself is lawful yet, “ I perceive they are 
so much nettled with it (not that tiu'y think iiir AV. Raleigh will find any 


gold in Guiana, but that, missing it, he will commit somt outrages in the 


coast of their Indies to repair the charge), as they intend to mo^e some 
treaty for the prevention of the like or wor'^c hereafter.” • Cottinglcn to 
\V inwood, April 26. Cottington tu Lake, April 26, S, l\ S/aift. 
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On March 29, Raleigh left London to join hi» $Wp at 
Dover, to start on an espedition which could hardly . WcH 
either for himself or for his country. With the usual 
inconsi>,tcncy of a weak man, James had attempted 
atone for his rashness in one direction by stiB 
greater rashness in another. If he had given ear so easily to 
those who w ere recommending to his favour an enier|>rke which 
meant nothing if it did not mean hostility to H was 

doubtless because he was at that very moment knitting mote 
cKisely than ever the lies which bound hi^n to the Spanish 
monarchy, h'ur it was during those very days^in wdtich Raleigft 
was t'onipletjng the [)reparations for his voyage, that James made’ 
the liisi ]>ublic declaration on the subject of the marriage. 

In order to (^pen formal negotiations with decency, it was 
necessary to obtain at least the ostensible concurrence of some 
indi pendent body. Accordingly a commission of 
n the l’ri\y C<nmcil was summoned on March a, to 
i. ^ King oil the subject. The Rame$ 

of the cominissic.ncrs • bacon, l,ei)no\ Suflblk, Arundel, Pem- 
l)roiie. lenton,* Wottun.* Dike. l)igi)y, and Villicrs, who, on 
January 5, after tnji>ung the title <;t Viscount for little more 
than four months, had been raised, by the fouli.sh fondness of 
Janie'-, to the ihgnity <^f F.arlof biu kinghain — display a l*rC‘ponv 
deram e of feeling on the Spanish side ; but they nevertheless 
"how that every shade of (Opinion, cvepting (“hat of the extreme 
war l>arty, was represenUil. 

before these commissioners, however, James 
Ti.^^ Ki VoiiJd not lav the whole ^juestionof the marriage as if 
it were still intact. No formal proposal had indeed 
been made, but tljere had been coiiNcrsaiions and messagcswhich 
were almo"t e([ni\alent to mu h a j/ro}>ONal Janiess therefore, 
trt'atc<i the project ns one wlii< h had been practically accepted 
lor nt.gotiaiion. Having pointed out that the state of his a^rs 

' Who, n, S^r J. br>kint*, bA«l -mvrokd Knldgh as Captain of the 
Ur.an}. He is Uov:ril>ed ])y S.irmii'UKi .is a moderate Protestant, whiwie 
svift* hart lauly In. come a (.’atholie. 

^ Lori W utton, Sir Ileniys elder bojiher, tic afterwards became a 
C-uhohe, 
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was such as 'might give him cause to make the best use of his 
soft,, thereby to get some good portion towards the payment of 
his debts,* he assured the commissioners that he had alw^ays been 
ififin on points oiF religion, and that both Sarmiento and Lerrna 
'had so far declared themselves, as they did neither expect 
alteration in religion in the Prince nor any liberty or toleration 
for His Majesty*s subjects, nor other course in the matter of 
religion which might be displeasing to His Majesty’s subjects, 
nor any alteration in the course of his affairs or correspon- 
dencies with foreign Princes, whereby he might lose or abandon 
them.* 

The general policy of the marriage treaty being thus re- 
served, as a matter on w’hich the opinions of the commissioners 
was not asked, James requested them to hear a statement 
which Digby would mak5 on the previous course of the nego- 
tiation, and to read the documents which he would lay before 
them. After examining these overtures they were to consider 
whether if they ‘ did not find that there was so much ground 
given for His Majesty to hope of a good issue as that His 
Majesty might begin the motion, then in what manner the 
same should be replied to, so as His Majesty might with the 
soonest discover the sincerity of their intention, and what par- 
ticulars it would come unto, as well in matter of religion as in 
matter of portion, and so discern how far he might build any 
foundation to his#affairs upon this treaty.’^ 

Such a demand, so made, was not likely to draw' from the 
commissioners the decided objection which some of them 
Maruh 5. entertained to the proposed marriage ^tself. All they 
were asked was whether, as far as they could judge, 
mu^ioners. Spanish Goveniment was sufficiently in earnest 
to justify the King in proceeding with the treaty. The prin- 
cipal question at issue — the form in wine h concessions were to 
be made to the English Catholics — was removed from their 
cognisance and reserved for a future agreement between the 
two sovereigns. The commissioners, thereiarc, contented 
themselves with answering that there was ‘ as much assurance 


* King’s speech, Bacon's Letters ami Life, vi. 146, 
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of good success as in such a case cotiJd l)C had/ and Aat * it 
was very likely that the breach, if any were, could ttot Jbe but 
u]>on some material pf)int of religion ; which, if it fell out w<^kl 
not be any dishonour to his Majesty, but on the contrary a great 
reputation both with lus subjects here at home, and with his 
friends of the reformed religion in foreign * 

It is evident that the commissioners did not expect much 
from the treaty. Nor can there be any doubt that some of 

* The '.uni of His MajtHiyS speech. Bacon's itnd vk 146^ 

r»acon, in the p.ipcr on «.iininioning Parliftineiit, of which I have aJrct<#p 
..jM.lven If. p, ;, 66 ) advised that a supply sh<htld be nought fire«n, 
}*ailianifnt l y “ihc opinion of some great offer fof a marriage of the 
I'rinee with Spain ; i.ot that I shall easily .ulvisc that that should W really 
elfecti'd, hut I '.ly the opiniim of if may have ttin{;ular u«<‘, both bfe^useit 
will c.-imIv U* huu‘\e<l that the offer tnuy he ini great from that hiUld 
iniy at once free the Kini»’< estate; and chiefly, t»ecause it Will be a 
i.olnhle atnaetiiin tit ilu* Parli.uiieni th.u luite^ the Spaniard, to dO for tho 
K'ni^, as lil' >tatc may not h'ree huu to lall upon th.u condition.'’ 

Seems to li.ue )'refetre<l using the l\‘rli:unem a .a terror to the King of 
Spain, th.Kiipb lie had, ]»eihaps, i.ot alif»^<'thcr ahan<Wn':'<l tlie idcft of 
rv\er.sing the pr-Kts-. “I thought.*’ >U!tes fhghy, sonon after his arrival 
in Sp.nn, “ii \>.>ah! coruiuce more proj»cih unto ymu Majesfty’s tiuemmns, 
wliU’h. )..*ur M.ijest) may icnKiidK.r sou si^mtWd unto toe, were to have 
the loTiiy of jluv in.uch to gt/ jointh ti^j;ctlKr ssith the calling of a Barlia- 
ineni, for tluu otheiwise” the Kmg of sp..in seeing the treaty with 
I r.iiKc- l-r- hon, .utd ).uir Mausiv on of mves-uy, as it were, cast upon 

Ir.m, would iLciviipoi, vt.in,! tn tl.r ssricter conditifins : w'hejcas, ttther« 
ui-e, if lu- sii.t!! tmd < r he ]fM'U...h'l that voi.r Majesty likely to he 
fliscriet] (rom thi. jr.r.ti h ly the otieiA i-f vi-ur people, it is very probalnc 
he will r<.>ir*.r> hinisiif to n.orc rnirth ratc demands. .So likewise, the 
otl,‘ r 'ide, if ihe^'.^.i ji.iU.eitt 'houM )oui M.o,e..ty in ssant or necesatty, 
wulioiit any h«.pe or odu.T nir .'\ns of flieving youi-clf l?ut ly the snpplie.*! 
w jieh .>lu;uld i e gr.'intCii v.n:o )..ni M.ijes's irtmi iticm, I prtssnmc no div 
<jttt iii.in V, ill picsmie* in idy ou!:d) upon thtir courtesto. But if they 
•h.di »ee >our Muji-sty may he o-.dh. >iMi etTeenudly supplied by the ittfttch 
01 sour .S(»n with Spam, I ronotisi iPe I’arlkmeril is. tike tO a body .so 
< ttipi std that ihty Will either stietch far for the diverting of yoWt Majesty 
tiom the match ; or if ih.u )oui M.ijes(y’s wants niay be relieved by the 
1 rmr tW". -v portii;r* ami th.at your Maiesty may h> them as d BrinCC 

not m jief ( or that carjii‘<t subnut without them, yemr Majesty Will 
d</jht!c>> hiid Atlur l.'ingiiagc from tlieiu tiwin in f»ther times yon have 
^donc.*’ High) to the King, ijci. 8. 1617, .!>. /’, S/am. 
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thftndiy if they been suffered to spe^k their minds before 
James had so far entangled himself, would have spoken strongly 
against any prop^ai of the kind It is not necessary 
to sympathise with those who believed any alliance 
Catholics to be antichristian, to feel how ill- 
the mere contemplation of such a marriage was. I'he 
^.very fiKt of its unpopularity in England was a serious objection, 
but it was far from being all that was to be alleged against it It 
is easy to say that if Spain had been other than she was, and if 
she had been seriously willing to take into consideration the 
rights of ProtestaAs to equality of treatment with ^he rights of 
Catholics, such a Aiarriage might have opened a happy era of re- 
conciliation. Not only was this not the case, but it w^as notorious 
that it was not the case. T.erma and Sarmiento might speak as 
they pleased, but there wasrnothing in their actions to show that 
Spain had changed its nature. No doubt there viras something 
to be gained. A French princess would only bring with her 
a pdrrion of 200,000/., whilst it was expected that a Spanish 
Infemta would bring a portion of 600,000/. James too might 
expect, what he was certain not to obtain, the co-operation of 
Spain in his laudable efforts for appeasing the distractions of the 
Continent. For such advantages as were to be gained the price 
to be paid was enormous. It was the least part of the mischief 
which James was preparing that his son would be burdened with 
a wife who would n^t have one thought in common with himself. 
AVhen once the Infanta was established in England, her court 
would be a centre of intrigue against the religion and the politi- 
cal institutions of the English nation. 

If the reply of the commissioners veiled a repugnance to 
the proposed marriage, James did not lake the hint. He 
resolved to despatch Digby again to Madrid. The articles, as 
they had been sent from Spain the year before, were 
' to made the basis of the negotiation, as far as the 
instrucuons, household Were concerned ; but the 

discussion of the treatment of the Catholics was to be reserved 
for future consideration by James himself. The portion to 
be asked for was on no account to be less than 500,000/., and 
more was to be obtained if possible. The express stipulation 
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was to be added that it should not revert to the Infants if she 

were left a widow. ‘ i . 

This ])ublic declaration was justly regarded by Swmient<^ 
as the crowning glory of his diplomacy, |l was by no means 
. to his own satisfirction that he was still in England 

haj long ton wearjnng his Ciovemment with 
Oomiunur. rcpcatcd applications for permission to return to his 
native land. He was suffering from a disease for which the 
medical skill c'f that age aflbrded no remedy, and he was long- 
ing for repose in liis stately mansion at WiUadolid Ih his eyes 
the tawny plains wliich lie along the banlts of the Pisuerfi 
were more losely than the green fields of ^pleasant England 
Ii was dithcult for the Spanish (Jovernment to grant his desire 
Ai;ain and again he was told that he could not be spared 
fion) the p(»^t which he filled so well.« Another desire which he 
cherished wa^ mure readily a< ceded to. hor soD\e time he had 
been peninatnoush begging a title which would satisfy* the 
world that Ins labours hail l>eon graciously accepted by his 
master. It was easier to honour his services than to dispense 
with tltem, and as soon as the news of James’s resolution arrived 
at Ma<lrid, he was mformed that he would from henceforward 
l.e kmnvnas the ('ount of (hmdomar,^ but that he mu^t remain 
in England a httle longer. 

For most men there was nothing more to be said about 
the marriage till Digby had felt the groun<j at Madrid But 
V', vK .f Bacon it was inioleralile to leave the matter so. 
i: ci.i.. jf was to he a Spanish alliance at all, he must 
do his best jLo rai.se it to a higlier sj>hcTe than that in which 
James’s thoughts were grovelling. 'Though the reconcilia- 
tion of the great eccl(‘siastical scuions into which Europe was 
divided seemed less exdusively im|)ortanl to him than it did 
t<» Digby, he had no sympathy with the untiring bitterness 
against Spain by which Raleigh and IN’inwood were animaled 

‘ Instniclio^s to Digby, April 4. Prj'ime's Hidden IV^rks^ 2 * 

^ Ltrma to the FresiUent the Council, April ^ l6l7» 

MSS. 2572, k,l 233. 
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jtist as he" had sought to put an end to the domestic 
(iiihculfies of his country, by calling upon the King and the 
HoUSO of Cwtnons to join, together in some noble work worthy 
of the nation, he now sought, though probably w^ithout much 
hdpe, to lead the two great nations which had been engaged so 
lohg m an internecine struggle, to see that the only alliance 
March #3 having was founded on joint service for the 

common good of Europe. As soon, therefore, as it 
was determined that Digby was to return to Madrid, he drew 
up a paj^r, which he advised the King to issue as an additional 
fcstruction to his ambassador. 

Why should not, he argued, the two great monarchies com- 
bine to establish a court of arbitration, by which all quarrels 
His TO .6 Christian princes might be decided, and 

iniiructWw a stop put t<5 the effusion of Christian blood ? 
toOigi»>. Another suggestion was of a more practical nature. 
Might not England and Spain make common cause against the 
danger which still threatened Europe from the side of the 
Turkish Empire ? That empire, indeed, had not yet fallen into 
the decrepitude which has in our own day caused such anxiety 
to Western Europe. Its strength w'as still great, and was justly 
considered to be dangerous to its neighbours. But it was 
evident to all that the tide was on the turn, and it may well 
have seemed to Bacon that a \var half-religious, half- political, 
might justifiably w^aged with the object of setting bounds 
to the flood of barbarism which was formidable even in its 
decline.^ 

Bacon’s advice was that of a man who inva^ably strove to 
make the best of the conditions before him. There are, how- 
ever, situations from which nothing but evil can result, and 


‘ A remembrance atWitional to the instructions of Sir J. Digby, 
March 23, Bacon's Letters and Lifct vi. 158. Sec also Mr. Spedcling’s 
Preface to the Advertisement touching a Holy War. Bacon’s Lit. and 
Prof. tVarkSy ii. 3. The clause about ‘popular estates and leagues,’ 
refers, I suppose, to the opposition of the Dutch in •the affair of the 
Merchant Adventurers, and to the plan which was at this time warmly 
discussed for removing the staple from Middelburg to Antwerp. 
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unhappily, that which had been created by James 
to embark seriously on a marri^c treaty with Spain lv|e 
of these. Nothing but alienation between himaelf 
English nation could bo the result of such a policy. . ' ■ 

"whatever might be thought of the expediency of a diw^ 
attack upon Constantinople, there was one part of the Tmkish 
The PArbury Empire Avhich called imperatively for the tntserference 
pirates. maritime powers. Tunis and Algiers still 

nominally formed part of the dominions of and the 

Pachas Avho were supjAosed to govern the tw illatcs were duly 
nominated a^ Constantinople. But, in fact, Tunis and Algie^ 
were the seats of indc|^ndcnt fiommunities. fn Cadi of them a 
militia, recruited from every part of the empire, had all power 
in its hands. Swarms of foreigners settled down like locusts 
upon the wretched population, and held them in subjection, 
with all the cruslung weight of a military dcsiAOtism The Beys 
of I'unis anil the Dev of Algiers were elected by this turbulent 
soldiery, and were in reality serv.ants of the uncontrollable hordes 
which had long bidden defiance to the Sultan. 

It was not in the nature of things that slates thus cOn- 
siitute<l sh(»uld he content to live upon the resources furnished 
by their own dominions. With the full strcam^of 
European <omnicrce j»as<ing almost within sight 
(jf tlieir coasts, it is no wonder that they had learned to quote 
with peculiar fervour the passages of the jKOran which en^ 
joined ii)»on all true believers the duty of making war upon 
the infidel. In lioth of the st.iies, and esj^ecially in Algiers, 
v.hi»h Ava>*by^far the more formidable of the tW'O, what the 
buffereis called piracy had long been a regularly organized in- 
siiiutiv.n. 

'I'lie mode of proceeding was extremely simple. "When' 
e\or a member of the military community who was rich enough 
lo p Js^ess a \es>el fitted tor the purpose wished to tiy his 
tori I me at ^ea, he a>ke(I the I)ey for |X?rmission to leave the 
port ; a j:>onni#.sion whii:h w^as invariably granted, excepting 
when the vessel was needed for the public service* llie ad* 
venturer’s n<>st step was to go on l.K)ard his ship, to hoist a 
Ibij;, and to fire a cannoa At the well-known signal, troops of 
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flocked on board As soon as the selection had 
been made^ the captain put out to sea^ and either lay in wait 
richly merchantmen which carried the trade of 

pVistim Europe, or swept the coast in the hoj^e of surprising 
i^rsons of wealth and station, for whose release a large ransom 
might be demanded. Strict discipline was maintained, and it 
was rarely that the pirates returned without a prize. At the 
jend of the cruise a fixed proportion of the booty was assigned 
to the Dey, whils| ]fcb<r remainder was shared amongst the crew.* 
The greater nunSbet* Of the prisoners were detained in a life- 
long slavery. No %ope remained to them, unless they were 
fortunate enough t(f be captured by the vessels of some Christian 
sovereign. It was only a few who, like Cervantes, owed their 
release to the payment of a ransom by their wealthy friends. 
Still fewer, like Vincent de J^aul, were assisted to escape by the 
connivance of some member of their captor’s family. By the 
inhabitants of the coasts of Southern Europe, slavery at Algiers 
was regarded as a horrible misery, which might fall to the lot of 
anyone. 

It was not only amongst the natives of the Turkish Empire 
fthat the pirate bands were recruited. Every man who would 
i/j'he rene* them was welcome in Algiers. The offscourings 

Qf Mediterranean ports —men with seared con- 
' sciences and broken fortunes — might there win their way to 
^w'ealth and to a certain kind of fame. Their prosperity would 
be all the more brilliant if they would renounce a Christianity^ 
‘of which they knew nothing but the name. Even natives of 
-the northern countries occasionally joined in these aJtrocities. 
Not a few of the mariners who had manned The English 
. privateers which had been so mischievous to the enemy during 
j,the Spanish war, continued the work of plunder from the 
|Barbary ports. The heir of an ancient Buckinghamshire 
ifamily, Sir Francis Verney, took part for many years in these 
liefarious enterprises. An Englishman, named Ward, and a 
"Dutchman, named Dansker, %vere long the terror ^of sailors of 
^very nation ; and, at one time, it was said that not a single 

* Zinkeisen, Gx'schkhU Jes Osmanisefuft Reichs^ iv. 325. 

VOL. III. F 
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vessel sailed out of Algiers which did not carry an EjUglUh 
pilot. 

The history of ^^'ard \r<as, perhaps, in the main the history 
of hundreds like him. In his youth he had taken part in some 
Story of burraneering ex|>editians in which so many 

w..r.i, Knghsh sailors had gambled away their lives, in 
the hopes of filling their iKJckets with Sixmish gcHd. He is 
next heard of as a fre<pientcr of alehouses at IMymouth, where 
he is said tt> have left behind him the reputation of a sj^nd* 
thrift and a drunkard. Early in the reign Of James^ he 
fountl em|jloyment as a common sailor orf board one of Ae 
king’s ships. Steady discipline and hard fare were not to 
his taste. One day, as his vessel was lying in Portsmouth 
harbour, he heaid that a wealthy recusant, who had recently 
sold his estate, with the intention of taking refuge in France, 
laid ^ent 2,000/. on board a little ve.sscl which wa.s waiting to 
ctmvey himself and his family to Havre, VVard had no diffi* 
(ulty in persuading some of his boon compiinions to join him 
in an attempt upon the prirc. Jsoon after nightfall the crew of 
desperadoes lenjicd upon the deck, battened down the hatches 
upon tlie two men who were left in charge, and stood out to 
se.i. 

T’o Ward’s sore dUappointment hi.s search for the cxjx,*cted 
treasure firovcd unavailing. His colloquies with his associates 
liad attracted attention, and the money had lx:en removed to a 
] lace of safety. But it was too late to go back. Off the Scilly 
Isles he sighted a Freinh vessel three rimes the size of his owm, 
and arnwd with six guns. Fertile in expedients, he ordered 
the greater jtirt of Ins crew to keep below whilst he ran along' 
-ide the stranger, and engaged the Frenchmen in conversation. 
At a given signal his men i..oured up from the hold, and over 
the sides of the larger vessel. In a few .seconds she was a 
pii/e in tlie hands of the pirates. After this exploit, Ward had 
the effrontery to put into C'nwsand Hay, and to search for re^ 
emits amongst the comrades of his canmscs in the alehouses 
of IMyrnouth. As soon as his vessel w^as manned, he made all 
‘^ail for I'unis, where he was rc<*civcd with open arms. His 
<a)uragc and skill soon placed him on a level with the foremost 
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of pirate captains. Wealth followed in the train of success, 
and it was said that no English nobleman kept such state as 
the runaway sailor, ‘ 

In itself, piracy was by no means regarded in England with 
the idetestation which it merited. I'o plunder Frenchmen and 
Feeling in Venetians was a very venial offence. To plunder 
Spaniards was almost a heroic achievement. But 
indignation was roused when it was heard that many of these 
men had ‘turned Turks/* especially when it was found that the 
renegades had no idea of sparing the growing English com- 
ttR^tce in the Mediterranean. In the words of a contemporary 
annalist, these wrStches, ‘doubting their offences to be un- 
pardonable by law and nature, became runagates, renouncing 
their Christian faith, exercising all manner of despites, and 
speaking blasphemy against God, their king, and country ; and 
taught the infidels the knowledge and use of navigation, to the 
great hurt of Europe.* 

Attempts were occasionally made to arrest the evil. James 
had set his heart, as far as he ever set his heart ujx)n anything, 
upon suppressing the }3irates. In the first years of 
itf suppresH his reign proclamation followed proclamation, in 
intucy. which, as far as words could go, he made known his 
abhorrence of their conduct. In 1608, nineteen pirates were 
seen hanging in a row at Wapping, as a terror to all who might 
be disposed to foljpw their example. On July 20, 1609, the 
Spanish Admiral, Fajardo, succeeded in destro) ing no less than 
twenty vessels under the command of Ward But such losses 
were eiusily repaired. Two months after Ward s de^at,*I)ansker 
took one of the galleons of the Mexico fleet, and carried it into 
Marseilles, in the expectation that a blow struck against the 
commerce of Spain would be welcome in France, from what- 
ever {]uartcr it might proceed. A few days earlier. Sir Francis 
Verney had been making havoc of his own countrymen, and 

’ A Irue ami arttUH Kipori 0/ . . , Captain liani and Dansker^ by 
Andrew Barker, 1609. 

* This feeling is ilUistrated by the prologue to Daborn's play, * A 
Christian turntd Turk, ’* 

F 2 
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had carried inio Al^^iers three or four prkcs belonging to the 
jucrchants of Poole and Plymouth.' 

d'he SpaniardN ivturnal in kind the barbarous treatment 
\vl\ich they suiTored. In houjies of distinction at Madrid, slaves 
from Harhary were the regular attendants.* Eurojpean 
'vere more harshly treated In i6i6, .for 
* ' ' instance, a ( ajjiain Kelway was taken, with thirty of 

his <Tc\v. They were all condemned to he hanged ; but, a$ 
t\>ttingt(»n expresses it, ‘the Jesuits dealt with them for their 
conversion in religie>n ; and such as they could convert were 
immediately hanged with great joy ; and kuch as keep lh«ir 
own religion live, and are put to the gallieS, SO as twelve only 
are made saints, and the others are kept for devils/* But 
neither the hangman, nor the worse misery of the galleys, 
pu)\Ld (if any avail, and in the early part of i6t7 the crews of 
a ilect ot seventy sail fouittl o< cupation in plundering the com* 
merce of the Mediterranean/ 

Forunost amongst those who took to heart the insolence of 
these misi reants, was Henry U'riothcsiey, Earl of Southampton. 

^ ^ His shining talents and impetuous courage, had made 
s .Mts.iM.p' him a marked man amongst the paladins w ho guarded 
tlK‘ dnone of Fdi/abelfi in her declining years. 
Almost .lione amongst his cuntemporaries, he had detected the 
geniii^ «jf Shakes[>eare ; and it has even been supi)ased by some 
tliat hi> were tlu* joys and sorrow^ embahn^'d by the great poet 
in his imm<»rtal sonr^ets. Fie had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the great struggle with Spain ; and wherever bis sword 

' s-t'As'*. JtfinaleSy ol. llu\vi.s, S9 5. A relation of th« succ'csscif the 
K;ng‘>r Ainiaaa In if-fx;, .v I\ Sf.un. The tlat« is given by 

Il*vwes crronemtsly as if)o8. Str Cutliiigtckri'ji dcs»patch t>f .Scpt. 28, 

1600, in .S. I\ Ttu r^' is a full aoeouiu of Sir Francis, whoso 

poriiait and stafl’are j)o‘scr\fe. at ( ’laydon. in Mr. Hnice’s Vem/y tapers, 

- “ Few serve ihemseUrs wnh .ahtr than c.iptivc Turki and Minors, 
and V) the muUitiide of them were very great. Cullinglon to Salisbury, 
JiTieo, 1610. When lhickini;hr»m was in Spain in 1623, he asked the 
Marquis of A>\ona to sell him a buy for 30/. Aston to Buckingham, 
flee. 5, 1623, S, l\ Spain, 

® (‘oUingfon to Winwrjod, Aug. 19, 1616, ihid, 

< CoUinglon to Winwuod, May 20, 1617, ibtJ, 
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was drawn he brought back with him the reputation of a brave 
and skilful warrior. He had many great and some noble 
qualities ; but they were seriously impaired by the vehemence 
of his temper. His judgment was weak^ and his power of self- 
restraint was very small. At one time he was braw'ling in the 
Queen*s palace ; at another time his friendship for Essex 
beguiled him into taking part in the si>oiled favourite’s sense- 
less treason^ and brought him to the very edge of the scaffold. 
The accession of James opened his prison doors, and he hoped 
fgr a seat at the C<»uncil-table ; but his merits and his faults alike 
barred the way to^office against him. In 1604 he gave offence 
to the King, and for a few days he was under arrest In 1610 
the Court was amused by his quarrel, at a game of tennis, 
with Pembroke’s foolish brother, Montgomery, and men were 
laughing at the vehemence with which these two great lords 
used their rackets about one another’s ears.^ But such scenes 
as these were far from making up the whole of his life. He 
found occupation for himself in the many schemes which were 
on foot for the colonisation of America, and he soon became a 
busy member of the Virginia Company. He was now engaged 
in consultations with the City merchants who had suffered in 
the Mediterranean ; and with their assistance he had prepared 
a plan which was submitted to the King. He proposed that 
an expedition should be at once fitted out against Algiers. 
Twelve thousand •men, he said, would be sufficient to capture 
that nest of pirates. The merchants expressed their willingness 
to bear tw'o-thirds of the exijcnse, if the King would take the 
remainder upon himself. If James refused, it wa« th*uught that 
the Dutch would be ready to take the matter up. 

If this had been all, there would have been enough to excite 
the apprehensions of Gondomar. He had no wish to see an 
Oonciom«r’» English' ficct so near the coast of Spain. But the 
opposition, informant from whom the ambassador derived his 
knowledge told him more than this. He said — and it is by no 
means unlikely to have been true that it was ^-esolved that if 

' Cbarnberlain to Win wood, May 2, 1610. ll'iny. Memorials^ 

iii. 154. 

® It must be remembered that a month or two earlier a proposal bad, 
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iho c\\K-dition failed, an indemnity should l>e found in the 
[♦lunvlcr of (Icnoa or o! llie States of the Po|>e. Gofidomar, 
therefore, without aj^pearing publidy in the affair, did his best 
to throw obstacles iu its way. As the merchants were desirous 
that Southampton siiould lumself take the command of the 
expedition, it >Nas easy to speak of the scheme a« an arrange- 
ment tamcocted for tlie mere puriKksc of furthering the Earl's 
ambition. According to (kmdomar, all that he really wanted 
was to bring about a war with Strain, in order that he might be 
(.ailed up*)n to replace the aged Kotlinghfcm, as lj>td HigJj 
Admiral of r.nglantU 

James laid the whole subject before the Commissioners to 
whom tlx? ni.irnagc treaty had Ikvh already referred They 
\j,, 1 immediately summemed l^cfore them the merchants 
( M.iM whtjse interests were affec ted by the continuance of 
i • piracy, and asked them whether they were prepared 

to contribute a fair })ro|>(»rtion of the ex}H.*nses, 'I'hey also 
s<.iu for a few (»1<1 sea captains, in order to have their opinion 
(m the kasii>ihtY of the enterprise?. 

The mere hams at om e offered to find 40,000/. in two 
>enrs : a fid, after a 1 1 tile pressing, said that if the enterprise 
wane soriniisly taken in hand, they would not lx* backward in 
me reading their ('ontnbution. lUu there x^cenicd some doubt 
whetlxr the ente^pri^e was likely to serve any useful pur|X>se 
afterall lh»th the men hants a’ld the sailors* agreed that it w^as 
pi*rfeetl\ hopeless to think cjf taking, by a sudden attack, a place 
sY) strongly fortified as Algiers ; and Nottingham and Monson 
supported the^-disscntients with all the weight of their authority. 
A long series of ojxrations wcaild be necarssary. If the fleet 
could keej) the sea for a suffic ient length of time, it might l)e 
possible to wear out the enemy l>y destroying bis vessels and 
by cutting <’>(T ln.s pro^pec U (g plunder. Hut if such a std^eme 
was to ho carried out, it was exident that the assistance of S|Xiin 
would be indispensable. Vet everyone, wath the exception of 

Ix cn made' for a direc^t attack upon (Ienf»a, by men with whom South- 
nnijjton waN intimate. 

‘ Gori.lfmiar to I'hilip IH., July 1617, -^manras A/SS. 2850, fob r, 
N* val Tract-, Sir W. Monson, in Chiirchiirs iii. 167. 
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one *07 two of the Commissioners, shr^ank from carrying on 
war with* the King of Spain for an ally. Still, it was madness to 
think that a blockading squadron could keep the sea without 
a single friendly }>ortas a place of retreat in time of need ; and 
all that could be said was, that the King of Spain might perhaps 
consent to contribute in money to the undertaking, and to ot)en 
his ports to the English and the Dutch, by whom the real 
work wouid.be done. That English and Spanish sailors could 
not be brought together without coming to blows, was the 
opinion of all whoie advice was asked ui)on the subject.* 

As soon as these recommendations were report(^ to James, 
May, orders that Digby should take them for his 

to should excuse himself for asking for 

wlp^rttho money only, on the plea that the Spanish ships were 
too large to be usefully employed on coast service.® 
Such was the promising opening of the first serious effort 
to reap benefit from the Spanish alliance. But, before inquiring 
how Digby fared at Madrid, it ynW be well to cast a glance 
upon the domestic affairs of England. 

* Commissioners for the .Spanish business in London to those with the 
King, April 30, Bacon’s Liters ami Life, vi. 175. 

* Commissioners with the King to those in London, May 6, S. P. 
Dorn, xcii. n. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PRIVy COUNCIL AN1> THB FAVOURITE. 

I 

At the time when James thought fit to lay his Spanish project 
before commissioners selected from the Privy Council, that 
Mir-h hardly in a position to exercise 

The Pnvy miK’h influence over the course of affairs. It is true 
Council. members who had lately taken their 

scats at the Board were such as were likely to add no small 
weight to its authority. But its composition was so hetcro- 
geneou.s, and those who sat at it had received promotion for 
.SIP h opposite reasons, that it is strange that their consultations 
(lid not terminate in open strife. Abbot was there because he 
liated Rome, and Andrewes because he detested Geneva. 
Edmondcs had gained his seat by his services in maintaining 
the French alliance, and Ihgby by his energetic efforts in 
favour of Spain. One secretar)’', Sir Ralplr Winwood, never 
ceased to call for war with the Spanish monarchy. The other 
secretary, Sir Thomas Fake, thought that such a war was to 
be avoided %by all possible means, and was himself in receipt 
of a Spanish pension. Arundel, the heir of the eldest branch 
of the Howards, brotight with him the feelings and the preju- 
dices of the old nobility, whilst Bacon was longing to trans- 
lorm the realm after the fashion which his owm genius had 
suggested to him. 

A council thus composed was admirably adapted to serve 
as a consultative body, and James might have learned far 
h. treatment from its deliberations than he could possibly 

hy the Kinn. gained from a Board at which there W'as greater 
pnity of sentiment But James unfortunately did not really 
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wish to learn anytjjing that these men might be able to teach 
him. would havi been far better if he had been either a 
little more in earnest, or a little less in earnest, about public 
affairs. A king who, like Louis XIV., could have ajjplied 
himself to the laborious task of overlooking the daily working 
of the machine of government might have obtained from such 
a council the materials for the exercise of an independent 
judgment A king who, like Louis XII L, cared for nothing 
but dogs and falcons, might have found another Richelieu 
lyho would relieve him from the task which was too heavy for 
his own shoulders. But James thought enough ajbout politics 
to make him jealous of interference, and not enough to make 
them the business of his life. The Council was accordingly 
alloAved to occupy itself with matters of detail, to examine 
into accounts, and to report on schemes for the improve- 
ment of the revenue. Questions of higher importance were 
either neglected altogether, or were reserved for the King s 
special consideration, to be chatted over with his favourites 
in some idle hour, after a hard day’s hunting at Theobalds or 
Royston. 

Nor was it only in the administration of political affairs 
that the looseness of James’s hand was felt. That official cor- 
officiai ruption was alarmingly prevalent at Whitehall was 
currupiion. ^ secret to no one. 

The main catftes of the evil admit of an easy explanation. 
With merely a nominal salary, the great officers of the Crown 
were left to depend, for the remuneration due to their services, 
U|X)n the payments which, under various namn«, were made 
by those who needed their assistance. In some cases these 
payments were limited by an authorised scale of fees. In 
other cases they were restrained by custom witiiin the bounds 
of moderation. But there would always be instances occur- 
ring to which no rules could apply, Mon who wanted to drive 
a bargain with the Government soon discovered that official 
doors could only be opened with a golden key,* and the more 
^questionable the character of the petition was, the larger was 
the bribe which the petitioner was willing to admiftistcr. Even 
if there had been a recognised code of official morality 
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existence, it would have been almost impossible to draw the 
line between money which might honestly be accepted and 
money which ought at all hazards to be refused* In truth, 
ever)’ man was left to draw the line for himself. What the 
temptations were to which an official was exposed may be 
gathered from the reply which was said to have been made by 
a statesmai\,* who had himself held the office of Lord Treasurer, 
to a friend who asked him what the profits of the place might 
be. “Some thousand pounds,’^ he said, “to him who* after 
his death,, would go to heaven ; twice as much to him wh^ 
would go td purgatory, and no one knows bow much to him 
who would adventure to a worse place.”* 

In addition to the officials whose pay w^as merely nominal, 
ilie King was surrounded by a crowd of himgr>» courtiers 
7 f,,. , whoso jxay was nothing at all. To them flocked day 
by day all who had any favour to beg, and who 
hoped that a little money judiciously ex{)endcd would smooth 
the way before them. Some of the applicants, no doubt, were 
horuNt men who merely wanted to get a chance of doing 
honest work. But there were not a few' whose only object was 
to enrich tlieniselves in some discreditable w’ay, and who were 
ready to share the i)ooty with those who w’ould lend them a 
helping hand in their roguery. 

That It was his duty to make war upon this evil system was 
a thought which never seems seriously to fiave entered into 
fam.s’, James’s head. Even if he had felt the desire, he 
-up-junos, ia( the firmness and energy by which alone great 
reforms are ttTected. Any glaring instance of peculation, es- 
pecially w'hen his own interests were touched, must of course 
he punished. But in general he seems to have thought that, 
if his ministers could secure payment for their services without 
dipping their hands into the Exchequer, it was so much the 
better for him. If he felt that the world was out of joint, he 
never w*ent so far as to imagine that it w'as his business to take 
much trou!>le \o set it right. “If I were to imitate the con- 

* 'flic Earl of Manchester, 

’ Lloyd’s S/a/e Worthies (cd. 1766), h, 351* 
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duct of your republic,^' he once said to a Venetian ambas- 
sador, and to begin to punish those who take bribes, I should 
soon not have a single subject left” ' 

It was partly by his consciousness of his easy nature that 
James had been led to impose complete trust in two successive 
petition of favourites. First in Somerset and, after Somerset’s 
Viiiiers. disgrace, in Buckingham, he imagined that he had 
found the man of whom he was in search. He had been 
attracted by the strong animal spirits and the handsome features 
w^ich were commcwi to both ; and habit soon forged firmly the 
links of the ehain*which bound him to the insep^able com- 
panions of his leisure hours. Nor was it enough for him to 
pay his own worship to the idol which he had set up. He whom 
the King delighted to honour must be honoured by his subjects. 
Remembering but too well the fatal facility with which he had 
squandered his money and his lands upon unworthy claimants, 
and thinking, perhaps, that his favourite might be able to give 
a refusal which he was himself incapable of uttering, he de- 
termined to adopt it as a maxim that no honour should 
be granted, and no office bestowed, unless the good word of 
Buckingham were first obtained. 

It was a dangerous experiment to place the ])atronage of the 
Crowm in the hands of a stripling. It would have been strange 
Patronage SO suddcH an elcvation had not turned his head, 
in his iiands. Placed, In the heyday of youth, in a situation in 
which he was courted by eveiy^one who sought advancement, it 
required a stronger mind than his to resist the fascinations of 
his position. It was so pleasant to feel that all fhe learning 
and ability of England were at his disposal, and that a smile or 
a frown from him could raise or depress the spirits of men who 
had risen, by a lifelong toil, to the highest offices of the state ! 
Nor was it only with respectful >vords or ready service that 
those who needed his assistance w'ere prepared to pay for his 
favours. Here and there, {perhaps, might be found one who, 
like Digby or Bacon, refused to bribe his way to office ; but the 
great majority of aspirants thought it no disgrace to offer large 

’ Marion! to the Doge, Y* i6iS, 
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sums to anyone who would help them to the object of their 
desires ; and, at least within the limits of the Court, no*8urprise 
was shown if the courtier accepted without compunction what 
was offered without sense of shame. 

And yet it was not aviirice which was the besetting sin of 
lUickingham. If ever, before the sudden close of his otreer, he 
had leisure to look back upon the events of his past 
ln vault), might well have exclaimed, in the words which 

were long afterwards employed by a far greater man, that he 
was astonished at his own moderation. With a princely incoijje 
of 15,000/. u year,^ he could well afford, whenever any inclina- 
tion was to he gratified, to thrust away, with a lordly sweep of 
the hand, the proffered bribe. It w^as vanity which was gnaw- 
ing like a canker at his heart. The light-hearted, giddy youth 
who had won the approbation of Pembroke and Abbot by 
)hs courtesy and kindliness, quickly learned to cherish, with 
jealous fondness, the reputation of being the one man in 
England whose words were never whispered in the Kings* 
ear in vain. In his turn he was surrounded by a crowd of 
hangers-on, and he soon made it a point of honour to frus- 
tiate the suit of every man who rcfiused to swell the train. 
His sudden rise boded ill for the reali.salion of the hopes 
which had been entertained by the leading members of the 
Council after the fall of Somerset. It was evident that it was 
not in their hands that James intended to place the reins of 
government. 

It w\'Ls not long before the occurrence of a vacancy in one 
of the highent offices in the realm afforded an opportunity of 
Kii.'sntcrc’s impre.ssing upon all who were looking for advance- 
htaiih. ment, that there was now but one road to the royal 
favour. Worn out by age and infirmities, Ellesmere had long 
been soliciting permission to withdraw from the fatigues of 
office. Utterly opposed as the Chancellor had been to the 

* Popularly believed to Ijc 20 ,cx?o 4 Lionello to the Doge, Dec. 
1616, Vmta' AfSS. But see Suckling and others to Buckinghara, July 29 » 
1023, .S'. /\ Dorn, cxliv. 91, 
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foreign policy which had been lately adopted by the King, 
James was loth to lose the services of one whom he had valutd 
so liighfy, and who, in the great struggle with Coke, had stood 
up manfully in defence of the combined rights of the Crown 
and the Court of Chancery, and he replied by begging him to 
remain at his post. It was not by compliments that the old 
man^s health could be restored, and though the King, in answer 
to renewed applications for release, continued to express ho|>es 
for his recovery, he was well aware that he could not exi)ect 
ever to take his seat in Chancery again. * Finding, therefore, 
iRat James was sttll resolved not to accept his resignation, he 
took the decisive* step of refusing to set the Great Seal to the 
patents which were brought to him for the purpose.^ It was 
impossible to allow tbe business of the office to remain at a 
standstill On March 3, James accordingly came to 
March, his bcdside, and, accepting the seal, with tears in his 
oyes, from his old servant, directed that it should 
dtrath. jjg immediately used to give currency to one of the 
patents in question, leaving the other to be sealed on the 
following day. It was not till it was needed for this purpose 
that the symbol of office was finally removed from the sick 
man^s chamber.^ 


* The King to Rrackley, Feb, 9, Biog, Bnt, Ariicle Egerton, note W. 

* “ Withal, som^ say, he bad vowed never to set the seal to two 
patents that were sent him, the one for the sale of w'ofxls, the other for 
some impositions on inns. So (he King, seeing all things of that nature 
to stand still by reason of his sickness, went to visit him on Wednesday.” 
Chamberlain to Carleton, March 8, -V. 1 \ Dorn. xc. 105. ^his does not, 
I think, imply more than is stated above. It is the sickness that is the 
obstacle, not the nature of the patenK It is ver>' iniprobal)le that Elles- 
mere objected to the latter patent as illegal. In another con tern j)orary 
letter we are simply told that when he saw that the King wouhi not accept 
his resignation, *he began to refuse all things that were sent him from 
the King to seal : he refused my Lord Gerard’s patent to be Lord President 
of the Marches of Wales.’ Gerard to Carleton, March 20, S. P. Dom. 
xc. 135. The last-mentioned refusal is natural enough, •as he wished for 
the appointment for his own son. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, March 8, S, P, Dom, xc. IQ5. 
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The old lawyer did not long enjoy that relief from official 
cares for which he had pleaded so earnestly* On March 15 
he was at the last extremity. James had the bad taste to send 
Bacon to the dying man, to console him with a promise of an 
earldom. At one time he would have welcomed such a mark 
of his Sovereign’s favour, were it only for the sake of the heir 
who had just been born to his only surviving son. But it was 
now too late. He thanked the King for his goodness ; but at 
such a moment, ho sakK questions of earthly rank were.vanities 
with which ho had no concern. Half an hour after Bacon had 
left him, he breathed his last James did not, indeed, forgit 
the offer whicli he bad made. He conferred’ upon the son of 
the late Chancellor the earldom of Bridgewater ; but, if 
rumour s])oko (i»rrcctly, either he or the fitvourite extorted 
no less than 20 , 000 /. from the newi earl as the price of the 
honour. ‘ 

It <'an hardly 1)0 said that Buckingham had much to 
do with the ch(uce of the Chancellor’s successor. It was, 
na<nni...ni indccd, rep(Hted that Sir John Bennett, who had 
Keeper. notoriety at the time of the Essex divorce, 

had olTered 30,000/, for the vacant office. Others spoke of 
Hobart, or c\en of Bkhop Montague, the brother of the Chief 
Justice, who had lately succeeded Hilson in the see of Win- 
chester, and had brought himself into notice by editing a 
collection of the Kings pamphlets and speeches. A more 
improbable rcj^ort pointed to Coke as the fortunate man.* 
But it is not likely that James hesitated for a moment. On 
March 7, tour days after the Chatxdlor’s resignation; he placed 
the great seaT in the hands of Bacon, wlm was to hold it with 
the inferior title of Lord Kcei)cr. The assiduous court which 
Bacon had paid to Buckingham preserved him from all oppo- 

* Chamberlain to (’arlmm, March 29, //W. xc. 146. The warrant, 
n<]<K the wnier, ‘stick-, now I know nut where, unless it be that he 
must give ’ more money. The delay was, however, merely owing to a 
c|iUNiu.n of eiiqnrtte. Bacon to Buckingham, April 13, Ac/Afr'j- andUfe^. 
\i. 167 ; Works, ed. Montagu, xii. 316. 

Sherbiun^io Carleton, Feb. 23. <'haml>cr!.ain to Carleton, March 15. 
(.ler.ir<l to Carleton, March 20, S. P, Dorn. xc. 81, 122, 135. 
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3itlon on the part of the favourite ; but his services as Altorney- 
Generai bad been too marked to make any such opposition 
likely. ^For some time past the late Chancellor had lost no 
opportunity of speaking a good word for Bacon, and had 
expressly declared his wish that he might be his successor. 
The same exalted idea of the prerogative, the same desire to 
limit the jurisdiction of the Courts of Common Law, animated 
them both. 

By Bacon^s promotion the Attorney-Generalship became 
vacant, and the King made up his mind to give the appoint- 
ment td Velverton, who had now been Solicitor- 
be^Attomey- General for nearly four years. When lie delivered 
General, Bacon, he turned to the Lords who 

w'ere present and said, jestingly, that he should look upon any 
one who spoke against YeJverton as at least half a traitor. The 
fortunate lawyer immediately received the congratulations of 
his friends upon his promotion, and was told to get the warrant 
ready for the royal signature. 

Yelverton, however, was not long in discovering that there 
was an obstacle in his path. I'he warrant was drawn uj), hut 
for many days it remained unsigned. At last he dis- 
harn^s oppo- covefed that Buckingham was his enemy. He had 
studiously avoided asking the favourite for his patron- 
age, and he had owed his former advancement to the good 
word of Somerse^ and the Howards. Nor was this all. Sir 
James Ley had offered Buckingham 10,000/. for the place ; 
and Ley w\as not a man whom it was any discredit to support. 
He had served as Chief Justice in Ireland, and, though he had 
been no favourite with the Dublin Catholics, he had been 
honoured with the thorough support of Chichester. Since his 
retirement from the Irish Bench he had returned to England, 
and had held the lucrative appointment of Attorney of the Court 
of Wards. It w^as notorious, however, that it was not his profes- 
sional merits ’which had gained for him Buckingham s support, 
and the leading members of the Council were in<jignant at this 
barefaced attempt to set aside the professed intentions of the 
King. Sharp words were exchanged between Buckingham 
and Lennox. Yelverton was, however, advised by his friends 
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to submit to necessity, and either to make Jlitereat with the 
favourite, or to plead his cause with James in person. Win- 
wood offered to take him before the King with the warrant in 
his hand. Yelvcrion, who during his whole life Oscillated 
between rugged independence and the humblest compliance, 
was just now in an unbending mood The King, he repliei^ 
liad wisdom cn<^ugh to choose his own servants, and he 
leave the matter in his Majesty^s hands. But Buckinghat^^ 
was either beginning to be ashamed of his conduct^ was 
>tartled by the opposition which it had provoked He now 
sent for Yelverton, and assured him that he* wished him wcl)} 
but that he feared that if so imi>ortant an office were^ disposed 
of without his influence being seen in the matter, men would 
fuicy that he had lo'st credit with the King, Yelverton replied 
sturdily, that it was not the custom ‘for the King’s favourites 
t ) meddle with legal appointments. No doubt Buckingham 
\Noiild wish to be certain that the post was not occupied by 
an enemy, but he hoped that he had never givetr him reason 
to coiu[)iain of any discourtesy. With this Buckingham pro- 
fessed himself satisfied, and taking the warrant to the 
o r '‘t- King returned with it duly signed That a man in 
JKu kinghanVs |)osilion should have behaved in siich 
a manner is intelligible enough. But what is to be thought of 
the sovereign who gave his countenance to such proceed- 
ings ? 

A few days after this scene had taken place, Yelverton 
waited on the King, and told him that, though he had never 
promised •arv^’one a farthing for the office, yet, as an acknow- 
le<lgmcnt of his duty, he had brought with him 4,000/., which 
he begged his Majesty to accept. James, who had noexf^ecta- 
tion of such a w indfall, jumjied up, caught his Attorney-General 
in his arms, and, after thanking him profusely for his liberality, 
toM him that the gift would be estrenieiy useful, as it would 
enable him to buy some dishes of which he was much in 
necd.^ 

It was the general opinion of the profession that the 

' Whitclodke, IJhr Famehrus^ 55. Yelverton is sometimes prdsed 
for not having taken part against Somerset, after owing his appoititmetit 
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Sdicitor-GenemM&ip^ thus i?acated, ought to have been con- 
Covent ferredupoto; Sir ^ohn Walter, the Prince’s Attorney,^ 
sSS But Walter's unbending temper was a bar to his pro- 
motion* The man selected was Coventry, who 
had lately been appointed Recorder of the City of l^ondon. 
Whfeh he had been chosen to that office, James was inclined to 
askance upon hinv ^ one who had lived on familiar terms 
Coke. Coventry, however, had little difficulty in persuading 
the foing that he had no wish to join in an attack upon the pre- 
rogattH^ He was^ not a man of brilliant parts, but to the end 
ofliis life he maintJined the reputation of being a good lawyer. 
In political^ questiofts he was said to be possessed of a sound 
judgment, but though he lived to hold offices of the highest 
political importance in times of great excitement, he never ven- 
tured to oppose his opinion^ whatever it may have been, to the 
doctrines which happened for the moment to be in favour at 
Court. 

These were not the only legal preferments which at this time 
came into the King’s hands. A few weeks later, two puisne judge- 
ships were given to Sir John Denham and Serjeant 
Other legal Hutton. Both the new judges were distinguished by 
promotions, attainments, and with respect to the in- 

dependence of their character it is sufficient to say that they 
both lived to deliver opinions on the great case of ship money, 
and that neither them could be induced to give a judgment 
in accordance with the wishes of the King. 

It is impossible to deny that the character of these appoint- 
Chara terof eminently satisfactory. Bacon jjfiay well 

thcHeap. ^ have been excused for thinking that the* day was at 
powtmentfi. come when men of sagacity would be selected 
for service in the state. But the episode of Buckingham’s 

as Solicitor-General to his influence, and his conduct is contrasted with 
that of Bacon in the trial of Essex. It may have been the case that 
Yelverton objected to act ; but it merely rests oh Weldon’s word, and 
Weldon was sufficiently ignorant to think he was Attorney iGcneral at. the 
lime, and was committed to the Tower for his conduct. 

‘ Whitelocke, i&il. 54. 

VOb. in. 
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opposition to Yelverton was of evil augury. It was just possible 
that the new favourite might have received a lesson^ but| un- 
fortunately, it was not very probable. 

Immediately after these appointments had been made James . 
set out for Scotland, where he purposed to remain during the 
, summer months. He had found great difBcuItV in 

James sets ... , ^ ^ i 

out for bringing together sumcient money to defray -^the 
expenses of the journey, and had consequently jfbr 
some weeks been in no good humour. He had sent to prison 
one unlucky man who had offered to bet that not one of 
three events : the Prince's marriage with the In&nta, 
ext)edition to Guiana, and the King's journey to Scotl^d, 
would ever come to pass.* At last, however, the money was 
obtained, and James was able to set out. Bacon was of ne- 
cessity left behind. He* could not be spared from 
^he dutics of his ncw office. ‘ On May 7 he rode in 
Chanceryl ChanccTy j and though large 

' numbers had left London, in consequence of a 
proclamation directing all country gentlemen, not detained by 
special business, to return to their homes,* not less than a 
hundred persons of distinction presented themselves to ride in 
his train. As soon as he had taken his seat, the new Lord 
Keeper addressed his audience in a speech * which showed that 
he had made up his mind that the dispute which he had 
inherited from his predecessor should nojt degenerate into a 
personal altercation between the judges of the rival courts. It 
is true that he refened slightingly to the ‘ great rattle and noise 
of a piijemunire,' with which the claim put forward by the 
late Ix)rd Chancellor had been met But he clearly stated that 
he should reserve the exercise of his powers for cases of proved 
injustice, and that he would on no account employ them to 
satisfy the susceptibilities of the Chancery lawyers, or the hopes 
of suitors who applied to a second court only because the we;^- 
ness of their case made them apprehensive of failure in the 


> Sanniento to Lcrma, Feb. Simancas MSS, 2596, fol 43. 

* Rytaer’s xvii. 8. 

• Letters and Life^ vL 182. 
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*vl^ was pro&bty owing to Bacon^s conciliatory language, 
as much as to any other cause, that any further breach was 
. Avoided f especially as he took care to follow up his public 
declaration not only by carrying out its principles upon the 
Bench, but by maintaining a friendly intercourse with the 
judges, an intercourse which w^as commenced at a magnificent 
baji^uet to which he invited them on that very day.^ 

' »To Bacon everything now was looking bright. If in his 
heart of hearts he could hardly believe that James was the best 
Hi«pro«* wisest of kings, and Buckingham the most un- 

assuming^nd unsdfish of favourites, he was at least 
abJfl to look at what virtues they possessed throiigl? the rosy 
medium of his own brilliant Imagination. His view of the 
temper of the people was no less favourable. The storms 
which had agitated the last two Parliaments were, as he thought, 
forgotten, if indeed they were not to be altogether ascribed to 
the factiousness of a few hotheaded lawyers. If any dissatisfac- 
tion still remained, it would soon be removed by attention to 
the equal administration of justice. It would then be possible 
to summon Parliament again, and the Commons would at last 
be ifcager to pour out their treasures at the feet of the King. 

For some little time after the departure of the Court for 
Scotland, Bacon continued to correspond with the favourite 
Bacon’s cor- upoH the most friendly terms. He begged him to 
lay before the King a copy of his speech in Chancery, 
injsham. xhc reply told him how completely it had received 
his Majesty^s approbation.* A few weeks later, the Lord 
Keeper was able to announce that, in the short space of a 
single month, his indefatigable industry had cleared off the 
enormous arrears of his court, and that not a single 
case had been left unheard.*’ Before another month 
had passed, a cloud had come over the scene, and the barque of 
his fortunes was once more drifting out to sea from the harbour 
which had been so laboriously gained. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, May 10, S. P, Dom, xcii. i 9 . 

* Bacon to Buckingham, May 8. Buckingham to Bacon, May 18, 
Letters and Lift^ vi. 194, 199. 

* Bacon to Buckingham, June 8, ibid* vi. 208, 

G 2 
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The danger arose from an unexpected quarter. Bacon no 
doubt fancied that he should never again have to fear the op- 
N nember Chief Justicc, Coke himself had 

'''j 6 i 6 . ' probably been of the same opinion. The final blonv 
haOour’^fkcr h^d fallen upon him like a clap of thunder. When the 
lus disgrace, Qf j^jg dismissal was brought to him, the rugged 
old man burst into tears ; but he^peedily recovered himself> and 
bore himself as manfully as ever. When Montague sent to beg 
him to sell the official collar for which he had now no further 
use, he refused to part with it, saynng that he would keep it for 
his posterity, in order that they might kno^ that they had 1^ 
a Chief Justice amongst their ancestors.** He had mucfi|to 
put up with. The incpiiry into the correctnes.s of his reports 
was still {)rocceding ; and though the King saw 

' him occasionally, and treated him with consideration, 
there was one at least of the charges against him which it was 
necessary to bring immediately to an i.ssue. It was asserted 
that he had iinproi)erly admitted to bail a pirate, w'ho had com- 
miiied depredations ii[)on P>ench subjects, and, as the offender 
had taken advantage of the opjjortunity to make his escape, the 
French ambassador w-as pressing earnestly for compensatfon. 
After some haggling Coke agreed to jKiy 3,500/., in satisfaction 
for the injury.* 

Meanwhile the Council had been called upon to settle a 
still more difficult (|ucstion. Coke’s fir^ wife had died in 
Ills relations ^59^? Icaving him with a family of seven sons and 
ujthhi:,wife. daughters. Before the end of the year he was 
married* a^ain to the grandchild of Lord 'freasurer Burghley, 
the young and handsome widow of Sir William Hatton. From 
the first the union was an unhappy one. There was nothing 
in common lx;tw^een the spirited young beauty and the elderly 
lawyer, w’hose admiration was reserved for his law books and his 
money-bags. The very first months of their married life were 
spent in a struggle in which Coke attempted, not entirely with- 

‘ Castle t<f Miller, Nov. 19, Court and Times of James /., i 439. 
ChainWrlain to Carleton, Nov. 23, l6i6, S. P, Dom. Ixxxix. 39. 

* Winw<iod to Lake, June 2. Chamberlain to Carleton, June 4, S» P. 
Dom. xcii. 57, 61. 
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out success, to get his wife’s property into his hands, and to ex- 
clude ha: from all share in the estates of her former husband. 
The lady, on her part, testified her resentment, by refusing to 
bear the name of Coke, and by appealing to her powerful 
relatives for assistance. By their help the quarrel was hushed 
up for a time, and for some years no public scandal resulted 
from the strife. 

At first it seemed as if the disgrace of the Chief Justice was 
likely to. have a favourable effect upon his domestic relations. 
T»# Hmoh When hii wife learned that danger was approaching, 
drewi closer to him than she had don? for many 
years. ^ But it w^as not long before the breach was as wide 
as ever. One of the charges against Coke related to certain 
lands which had belonged Jo the late l^rd Chancellor Hatton, 
who had died, owing to the Crown a debt of 42,000/. Eliza- 
beth, who had to provide fur the expenses of government out 
of a miserably inadequate revenue, knew better than to lose 
sight of such a sura. She therefore took possession of his 
estates, and leased them out till the debt was paid from the 
accruing rents. This lease, which had been at one time in 
l^dy Hatton’s hands, was, by some arrangement, the purpose 
of which we are unable to trace, transferred, in 1608, to four 
persons, of w^hom Coke was one.^ As the annual profits of the 
land were in excess of the rent payable to the Crown, Coke, in 
his anxiety to retaifl the lease as long as possible, contrived to 
induce the heir to enter into a bond not to redeem his pro- 
perty by paying down the remainder of the debt. Jn 1616, 
however, the outstanding portion of the debt was at:tually paid 
on his behalf, and Coke not only lost his hold on the estate,^ 
but was threatened by the Crown lawyers with penalties for his 
attempt to fill his own pockets at the expense of tlie Ex- 
chequer.^ 

It seems that, in some way or another, Lady Hatton’s in- 

* Chamberlain lo Carleton, June 22, 1616, S. P. 67, 

* Patent Rolls, S Jac. i, i>art 29. 

* Grant to Rich and Hatton. Grant to Rous and Shutc, JUdy 20, 1616, 
$, P, Sign Manuals^ vi, 68, 69. 

* Act of Council, BiQg, BHt, Article Coke, note R. 
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terests were afTected, and that her signature was required to 
cake’s release which her husfcand was called •upon td 

quarrel with cxccute. Her temper w'as not proof against the 
htewife. discovery that the estate must be surrendered.* She 
accused her husband of doing her giievous wrong, and made 
up her mind to live with him no longer. One day she slipped 
away from the house in which he was, carrying with her all the 
plate and valuables upon which she could lay her hands. The 
quarrel became the standing jest of all the newsmongers in 
London. Hut their amusement was increa^d when they he^d 
that I^dy‘Hatton had appealed to the Privy«CounciI against her 
husband’s tyranny. Ho had threatened, she said, to indemnify 
himself out of the estates which had been bequeathed to her by 
her first husband Coke, on his part, stoutly denied that he had 
said anything of the kind. For some weeks the Privy Councillors 
were racking their brains over the dispute. At last, some sort 
of su[)erficial reconciliation was effected * One of the questions 
at issue was the ownership of Hatton House. The Council 
decided that it belonged to the lady, but added a sensible re- 
commendation, that she should allow her husband to live in it 
as well as herself.^ 

The reconciliation did not last long. Not many hours after 
the award of the Council was pronounced, the quarrel broke 

’ l.amd<nime MSS, n'iO, fol. 238. Sherburn /o Carleion, May 25. 
AVinwoofl to Lake, June 2, *V. P, Doni. xcii. 43, 57 * Mr. Bruce, in his 
preface to his Calendar of Domestic State Papers for 1634, has printed 
paper in ^hich Lady Hatton recounts her wrongs. But I confess that I 
hesitate to a?cepi as evidence the statements of a lady whose memory is 
so bad that she assigns a date to her marri.ige which is some months after 
the birth o( her first child. In the same volume will be found an account 
of the fortunes of Coke’s eldest daughter by his second marriage. 

* Council Pej^istevy June ii. It is amusing to notice Lady Hatton's 
oblique allusion to her husband in her MdU. “ Having seriott^ly eon- 
sidered," she says, “how I have abounded with temporal felicity while I 
was the happy wife of Sir W. Hatton, my first most faitbfid and dear 
deceased husl&nd . . . with whose breath all my transitory happiness 
expired, and then, for want of spiritual consideration, the storms of a 
tcmpesiuousdifc overtaking me had for so many years so far eclipsed dm 
comfort of this life, that my very being was a burden to me,'* 8ec., flarl, 
MSS. 7193, fol. 16. 
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out4£ain on a subjcjct of difference; By her marriage with 
• Coke, Lady Hatton was the mother of tw^o daughters, 
autumn of i6i6, the younger of the two, 
Frances Coke, was growing up into early womanhood, 
. and was atttacting all eyes by the beauty which she 
inherited from her mother. Amongst those who were fasci- 
nated by^r budding loveliness was Sir John Villiers, the elder 
brother of the fayourite. His attachment was certainly not 
cooled by the knowledge that after the death of her parents 
shg Would be possessed of an estate valued at 1,300/. a-year,* 
and that it was unlikely that, even in their lifetime, they would 
send their daughter forth as a penniless bride. 

Sir John was anxious to make this rich prize his own with 
as little delay as possible. ^ But he had none of his brother’s 
brilliancy. He was weak in mind and in body, and, if he had 
any sense at all, it was shown in his perception that he was far 
more likely to succeed through Court influence than by any 
attempt which he might personally make to win the affections 
of the lady. He accordingly placed his cause in his mother’s 
hands. 

Buckingham’s mother was now married a third time to Sir 
Thomas Compton, a man whom she hated and despised, and 
Ud Com whom, as all the world knew, she had only been 
tonaodiwr’ attracted by the prospect of sharing his wealth, 
children. whcflc heart was now set upon the congenial 

occupation of making provision for her family. She had suc- 
ceeded so well in her speculation on the good looks of her 
second son, that she had no fear of failure in l^r 'present 
.enterprise. It is true that there were few ladies who were 
likely to find any personal attractions in Sir John ; but the 
prudent mother never doubted that by a judicious use of 
George^s influence such a difficulty might easily be overcome. 
Hermter. Lady Hatton, at least, even this iiotent 

her so?i" iJtgument was unlikely to produce conviction. The 
courtiAip. two scheming women were too much alflce to agree, 
and a bitter quarrel had recently broken out between them.* 

* Indenture between Coke and Burghky, Close Rolls^ 41 Eliz. Part 25. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, July 6, 1616, S. P. Dorn. Ixxjcviii. 6. 
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But Lady Compton thought that $omething might be done 
with Coke. He had just been suspended from his and 
in order to avert the deprivation which was hangiAg over his 
head at the time when the marriage w-^as first mooted, he might 
be willing to sacrifice not only his daughter, but his money. 
In spite of the temi)tation, Coke refused to ^ve way. He, 
did not indeed object to dispose of his daughters 
hand to suit his owm interests ; but Lady Cpmpton 
terms, wanted more than'this. He was told that he must 
give a j)ortion of 1 0,000/. with the bride^if the Kingwai^tb 
forgive h\s misdeeds. He refused to more than two- 
thirds of that sum, and Lady Compton would not abate a 
penny of her terms.' Coke magniloquently told her that he 
would not buy the King’s favour jtoo dear. The negotiation 
was broken off, and he was called upon to resign his seat on 
the Bench. 

As the months slipped away, Coke felt the loss of his occu- 
pation more and more. His love of money was great His 
1617. rugged temper and impatience of op|>osition were 
wara?l«^ greater still. But greatest of all was his professional 
ifnts" jjridc. If Parliament had been sitting, he would 
doubtless have thrown himself into opposition as vigorously as 
he did at a later i)eriod of his life. But there was no such 
chance before him. He had to sit quietly at home, whilst 
others administered those laws w’hich he htfd grown to consider 
as his peculiar property. It was a hard trial, and he soon 
began to repent of his obstinacy, and to bethink himself 
whether it would not be worth while to sacrifice — not his 
(laughter, for on that point he had never felt any difficulty, but 
the fe>v thousand pounds which appeared to have caused the 
disaster. At last he made up his mind, and told Lady Conipton 
that he was ready to comply wfith her wishes. 

It was not long before the compact reached the eats of 
I'.acon sob- Bacon. For the hardships of poor Frances Coke, 
jtcuoius. indeed, he cared as little as his rival. It was iK)t 
an age in which such sorrows ever found much sympathy. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 9, 1616; March 15, 1617, S. /*. 
Dom, Ixxxix, 17; xc. 122. 
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looked^ or fancied that he looked, upon the whole matter 
amply* as a political question^ , That his own personal and 
.prdfesional rivalry with Coke, reaching as it did through so 
long a series of years, had no* influence on his judgment, it 
would be hazardous in the extreme to aflfirm ; but he had, at 
leasts persuaded himself that no memory of Cokers scornful 
insolence rankled in his bosom. He believed that he merely 
saw a man whose connexion with the Government was most 
injurious, to the King’s service, attempting to force his way 
Jjack into office by taking advantage of Buckingham’s affection 
for his brothers. • Unable to speak either with the^favourite or 
the King, to warn them of the consequence of their error, his 
vexation vented itself upon Winwood, who had now made him- 
self a thorough partisan of Coke, and whose wild recklessness 
of consequences in the affair of Raleigh’s voyage was not likely 
to commend itself favourably to Bacon. 

Even by his best friends VVinwood’s manner was allowed to 
be anything but conciliatory, and he was not likely to take 
His uarrei trouble to avoid a (j[uarreL In a few days the 

Lord Keeper and the Secretary had come to an open 
wood, rupture. When men meet in such a temper, a little 
matter will kindle the hidden spark into a flame. Winwood, 
coming into a room where Bacon was, found a dog upon his 
chair. He was not in the best of tempers, and he struck the 
animal. “ Ever)^ gentleman," was Bacon’s remark, “ loves a 
dog.^* A few days afterwards Bacon fancied that \Vinwood 
pressed too close to him at the Council-table, and bade him 
keep his distance.* When, some months later, th^ (Jieen, who 
had taken Winwood’s part in the quarrel, a.sked Bacon what 
was the cause of the difference between them, he turned the 
matter off by answering, “ Madam, I can say no more than that 
he is proud, and I am proud.”* 

C6ke fancied himself sure of his game. He acquainted the 
King with his intentions,® and James, who was glad enough to 

^ Goodman, C0i4rt of James y i. 283, Chamherlain to Carleton, 
Jwly 5 » “S’. Dom, xcii. 88. ^ 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. ii, S, P. Dom^ xciii. 124. 

• Coke to Buckingham, July 15. Campbell’s Chief Justicesy i. 298. 
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see a provision made for Buckingham’s brother, which would 
save him from dipping his hand into his own 
Udy Hat. pockct, gave his hearty approbation to the scheme* 
1-ady Hatton’s consent, however, was still to be gained, 
niairuijje. kucw that if she were to prove 

obstinate, he would have to find the whole of his daugliter’s 
portion instead of quartering Sir John and his bride U|Km the 
Hatton estates, ('oke soon found that he had no easy task 
before him. Persuasion and menaces were alike in vain* 
Win wood, who came to his friend’s assistance, could effecj 
nothing. He left the unmanageable lady wijth the threat that 
her daughter should be married in spite of all that she could 
say or do. 

Pressed on every side, Lady Hatton bethought herself of a 
device which would at least give her a little resjMte.* She drew 
shc^rnr’s ^ contract, by which her daughter was to 

!*) ( engage lienself to become the wife of the Earl of 

an.i !ifr‘u. ’ Oxford, wHo, bciiig at the time in Italy, could not 
hIVvi'm come forward to denounce the imposture. This 
paper the poor child consented to sign.* Keeping 
this document for use at the last extremity, Lady Hatton left 
her husband’s house, and carrying her daughter with her to 
Oatlands, committed her to the charge of her cousin, Sir 
Edmund Withijjole.^ 

As soon as Bacon heard what had taken place, he sat down 
to write to Buckingham. He was not aware how completely 
Bacon re- fiivourite Had set his heart upon the match, and 

uiTiriViict- thought that there was yet time to warn him 

in^^haui, against tlie personal and political disadvantages of 
an alliance with Coke. It would be unwise, he told him, for 
his brother to marry 'into a family in which such domestic 
discord jjrevailcd, and he might find that, by so close a con- 
nexion with the disgraced Chief Justice, he had even alienated 
hib best friends from himself. The revival of the hopes of 
Coke and his •allies would be injurious to the King’s service. 

* AnsM'er of Lady Hatton. CampbelPs Chief Justices^ i, 300. 

® 01 digit ion of Frances Coke, July 10, .S’, P, Dorn, xciii. a8, i, 

• Chatuberlain to Carleton, July 19, ibid, xcu. 96. 
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, The best tKing which Buckingham could do would be to write 
gt onctf to his mother jMrohibiting her from proceeding in the 
matter, at least till his own return from Scotland.^ 

It is evident that Bacon* ** s letter did not spring from any 
sympathy with Frances Coke. He treated the question of her 
marriage as ninety-nine men out of every hundred would have 
treated it in those days, that is to say, as a mere question of 
expediency, to be argued about in much the same way as he 
would argue about the purchase of an estate or the imposition 
gf a tax.® The position which he had taken was at least one 
from which he could withdraw with dignity. If Buckingham 
still wished the marriage to proceed, and if the King still wished 
to restore Coke to his seat in the Council, he had done his duty 
in remonstrating, and wopid be quite ready to carry out any 
orders which might be sent to him. 

The letter had scarcely been despatched when Lady 
Compton made her appearance with a request for a warrant 
from the Council to enable Coke to regain possession 

sauitupou of his daughter. As Bacon had reason to believe 
Oiuiwids, forced 

marriage, he declined to give her any assistance, and, if the 
lady is to be trusted, his refusal was couched in no very 

* Bacon to Buckingham, July 12, Letters and Life, vi. 223. 

* A ixissage in Sft William Monson’s advice to his Son, prefixed to his 
Naval Tracts, coming as it docs, in the midst of the gravest exhortations 
to morality, will serve as a good example of the views entertained generally 
upon the subject. 

If you marry after my death,” wrote the Admiral, “ choose a wife as 
near as you can suitable to your calling, years, and condition ; for such 
marriages arc made in heaven, though celebrated on earth. ” 

**lf your estate were great, your choice might be the freer ; but w’here 
the preferment of your sisters must depend upon your wife's portion, let 
not your fancy overrule your necessity. It is an old saying—* He that 
marries for love has evil days and good nights.’ Consider, if you marry 
for affection, how long you will be raising portions for yoqf sisters, and the 
misery you shall live in all the days of your life ; for the greatest fortune 
that a man can expect is in his marriage. A wise man is known by his 
actions ; but where passion and affect ion sway, that man \s deprived of 
sense and understanding.” 
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courteous terms. L.i<iy Compton then appealed t6 Winwood, 
and easily obtained from him the authority wliich she desired. 
'I'hus fortified, she hurried down to Oatlands, accompanied by 
Coke. Around her carriage was gathered an armed retinue, 
consisting of Coke’s servants, at the head of which might he 
distinguished his son Clement- P'ighting Clem Coke, ^ be 
was called by his companions — who had w'armly taken up the 
quarrel against his step-mother. On their arrival at Oatlands 
tlicy found the door shut against them. Coke demanded 
entrance, in virtue of the warrant which h# had in his po% 
session. i3t‘ing refused admittance, the lat(^ Chief Justice of 
England .sn.itched up a log which Avas lying on the ground, 
battered in the door, and forcing his way into the house, 
dragged the trembling girl to the coach in which Lady Compton 
was waiting to receive her. 

'l‘ho next morning the Council had met for its usual 
Sunday consultation, when Lady Hatton rushed in to make 
i.'iiivHau n cxcitcd tonc, of the outrage which 

avj.i.“uU to ' had been committed. I'he Council listened to 
tficLounu. sent orders to Coke to appear before 

them on the following Tuesday to give account of his pro- 
ceedings. 

An hour or two later Lady Hatton reappeared. Her 
daughter, she said, was suffering from the violence to which 
she had been subjected, and it would be <^aecess.ary to take 
immediate steps for her safety. A letter was accordingly 
addressed to Coke, directing him to surrender the young lady 
to the custody of the Clerk of the Council. 

On Tuesday Coke presented himself before the Board 
He began by accusing I.ady Hatton of a plot to carry off his^ 
Coke b<ft>re daughter to France, and added an irrelevant charge 
ihi- Council, against one of her servants who had been overheard 
slandering Sir John Villicns. He was told that it was neces.sary 
to prove accusations as well as to bring them, and that, even if 
he could suc&cd in that, he would .still have to defend himself 
against a charge of riot That defence w^as not an easy one to 
make. He*had made no use of the warrant which he had ob- 
tained, in all probability because it directed him to apply for its 
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execution to the ordinary officers of the law. Having preferred 
to do l:\lm 5 elf justice with his own hands, he must now prove the 
legality of his proceedings in some other way. ^He accordingly 
declared boldly that the law' would carry him out in all that he 
had done, whether he had been provided with a warrant or not. 
To the astounding doctrine that the rights of a father over his 
child carried with them the right of breaking into any house in 
\Wiich she might happen to be, the Attorney-General, naturally 
enough, demurred, and, in order to settle the question, it was 
agreed that proceedings should be commenced against Coke in 
fhe Star Chamber. In the meanwhile Yelverton busied him- 
self in, the more pleasing task of putting an end to the family 
quarrel. He succeeded in effecting a show of reconciliation, 
and Frances Coke was allowed to return to her parents, to find 
what comfort she could ifi such a house. 'I'here was now no 
longer any occasion for haste, and the Star Chamber proceed- 
ings were postponed till the King^s pleasure could be as- 
certained.^ 

As soon as the commotion had quieted down, Bacon wrote 
once more to Buckingham and the King. To the favourite he 
Bacon’s expressed his regret that he had received no answer 
letters. former letter, and, assuring him that he had 

not changed his opinion, begged him to listen to the advice 
which he had given. To the King he was more explicit. He 
knew now that Jq^iies had taken up the marriage warmly. He 
therefore felt that he was placed on his defence. He reiterated 
the arguments which he had used to establish the inexpediency 
of showing favour to Coke. Bul[ he acknow ledged^as* he could 
not but acknowledge, that this was a question for his Majesty 
to decide. If the King, after weighing his advice, resolved to 
proceed in the matter, he would do everything in his power to 
carry out his wishes. He would even use his influence with 
Lady Hatton to obtain her consent to the marriage. But for 
this he must have direct orders from the King, “ For if,” he 
said, “ I should be requested in it from my Lord of Bucking- 
ham, the answer of a true friend ought to be that I had rather 


* Bacon’s Ltttm afui Life^ vi, 225, 
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go against his mind than against his good» But your Majesty 
I must obey.” ' 

All this reasoning fell 6at upon Jameses ear. His dissatis* 
faction with Coke’s late proceedings was not sharpened by any 
Augu-;t of personal rivalry. He had had but one 

The King’s encounter with him, and from that his position had 

‘ enabled him to come off victorious. We can fancy 
him arguing that Coke knew better now than to resist the 
all-powerful prerogative of the Crown, At the Council table 
he would be out of harm’s way. He might be employed in . 
niaiters of Routine. There was that, too, In Bacon’S letteft 
which was certain to offend both Buckingham and his master. 
The suggestion that danger might arise to either from the 
re-admission of Coke to power, implied the possibility of 
their being unable to defend themsdves against the turbulent 
lawyer. If this had been all, it would have been enough to 
account for James’s irritation. But, in addition to Bacon’s 
own letters, complaints were carried northwards by every post 
against the upstart I^ord Keejier, whose head had been turned 
by prosi)eriiy, and who had become reckless of his duty in his 
desire to satisfy his hatred. Buckingham replied in a few con- 
temptuous lines, which showed how thoroughly he was out of 
temper. He was now displaying himself in his worst colours, 
iin]>aticnt of advice which did not fall in with his momentary 
caj>rice. James, too, blind in his affectiojj, could see with 
no eyes but those of the favoured youth, and he too wrote 
angrily as if the Lord Keeper had committed some great crime.* 
Upon th« gacon a.ssured Buckingham that he had withdrawn 
all opposition to the match. I’o the King he sent a lengthy 
af)ology, assuring him that he had acted for the best, and 
that he was now ready to leave everything in his Majesty’s 

‘ Bacon to the King, July 25. Bacon to Buckingham, July 25, 
Li’tters and Life, vi. 232, 235. Chamberlain to Caileton, July 19, . 5 ', I\ 
Dom. xcii. 96. 

^ Buckingham to Bacon, Bacon's Letters and Life^ vi. 337. The 
King’s letter has not beeif preserved, but its tenor may ]>c gathered from 
Bacim’s replyi The remarks above are founded on those of Mr. Spedding. 
Ibid. vi. 241, note I. 
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hands.* Some days afterwards he wrote again to Buckingham, 
telling ^him that he was ready to give every satisfaction to his 
mother.® If Bacon had hitherto been actuated by any sympathy 
with Frances Coke, or by any notion that the sacredness of mar- 
riage would be profaned by the intrigues of Coke and Bucking- 
ham, .his present conduct would have been unutterably base. As 
it wa^, he did nothing of which a man in his day had any reason 
to be asltamei He bad done his duty by remonstrating against 
an act which Would involve a political evil When he learned 
that the King refused to listen to his remonstrances, he pro- 
Clseded to carry out his Majesty’s orders. To himjt made no 
difference whethel’ those orders were to procure a wife for Sir 
John Villiers, or to seal a patent conferring on him a pension 
out of the Exchequer. 

He soon learned, hcnvever, that his motives had been 
grievously misapprehended at Court. Buckingham had con- 
tented himself with? a dry acknowledgment of the receipt of 
his first letter. James indulged in a long tirade, to which 
Bacon could only reply that he reserved his defence til! his 
Miijesty’s return.^ 

’ James had by this time, recrossed the Border, and was 
making his way southward by slow journeys. On August 28, 
Coke's visit Cokc presented himself before him and was highly 
to the King, pleased with his reception.^ He had a fresh petition 
to make. His \yfe, as a last resource, had lately produced 
the imaginary contract between her daughter and the Earl of 
Oxford, and he now appears to have obtained permission to 
summon her before the Council At least, it was ynmediately 
after his return that she was, at his complaint, committed to 
custody by the Board,® 

' Bacon to the King, Letters and Life^ vi. 238. Mr. Spedding believed 
this letter to have been written about Aug. 12. 

* Bacon to Buckingham, Aug. 23, ibid. vi. 242. 

* The King to Bacon, Aug. 25 or 26. Bacon to the King, Aug. 31, 
ibid. V. 243, 245. 

< Lake to Winwood, Aug. 28, 5 . P. Dorn, xciii. 69. 

* Complaint against lady Hatton. CampbelPs Chief JmsticeSyi. 300; 
Couneil Regtsiety Sept, i and 3, 
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A few days later, Yelverton went down to the King to give 
his version of the story. He found that Bndcinghamfhi^ 

^ adopted all Coke’s quarrels, and used his very phrases 
Yeiverton’s in declaiming against the Lord Keej>er and him- 
tcpori. u Lord,” wrote Yelverton, from Coventry, 

to Bacon, “ I emboldened myself to assay the temper of my 
T.ord of Buckingham to myself, and found it very fervent, mis- 
led by misinformation which yet 1 find he embraced as truth, 
and did nobly and plainly tell me he would not secretly bite, 
but whosoever had liad any interest or tasted of the opposition 
to his brother’s marriage he would as openfy oppose them 
their faces, and they should discern what favbur he had by the 
power he would use.” Such language was eminently charac- 
teristic of Buckingham. All his generous instincts were in it, 
nuirrcd as they were by the overweening self-confidence, and 
the contempt for the rights of others whenever they clashed 
with his own, to w’hich two years of James’s unwise and undis- 
(Timinating fondness had brought the affable youth, who had 
won all hearts in the days of Somerset’s greatness. Everywhere, 
as Yelverton reported, Buckingham was $i>eaking openly of 
the 1 .ord Keeper as showing the same ingratitude to him as he 
had formerly shown to Essex and Somerset. Such words were 
no doubt the words of i)assion, but they were not spoken with- 

, out ground. Of the warm personal affection which 
ham - fiH. sometimes makes men oblivious of the claims of 

"not duty, Bacon w\as entirely incapable. Setting aside all 

nui'it.umilv untruths and misrepresentations which had reached 
^he Court, there remained behind the revelation that 
Bacon had in the first place learned to love Buckingham because 
lie hoped that his presence at ("ourt would be conducive to the 
better government of the country, and that he was not willing 
to subordinate the cause of good government to the personal 
caprices of the favourite. It would have been well if the too 
fortunate youth could have understood that Bacon’s friendship 
was all the cbetter worth having because it did not, like the 
King’s, lower itself into idolatry. 

The advice which Yelverton gave to Bacon was to maintain 
his ground boldly, and, whilst giving an unvarnished account 
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oX ^ that had passed, to throw the blame upon the headstrong 
of his rival * 

' ^ It was^ perhaps, the best advice which could be given. As 
it would have been useless to urge on Buckingham the injury 
which he was inflicting on the King^s government 
st^S" by his support to Coke, the next best thing was to 
favour* Bacon had been attempting to act 

as a friend to himself This was at least the character which 
Yelverlon had given of the Lord Keeper, and Yelverton^s 
language had not been without effect. His story had 
been very different from that which had been toldk by Coke. 
Buckingham had imagined Bacon as bent upon thwarting his 
wishes, for the sake of inflicting punishment on a political 
rival. He learnt to regard him as a friend, whose intentions at 
least were^^undeniably good. Two days after Yelverton^s report 
was written, Buckingham wrote to assure him that he would 
no longer listen to unfavourable rumours in his absence, and 
to convey a prdmise from the King that he would keep* one 
ear open to him.* After this Bacon could have but little 
difficulty in making his peace. He completed his success 
by offering to apologize in writing. Buckingham replied that 
he was now so well satisfied as to have forgiven everything ; 
adding that, if the King had forgotten the past, it was entirely 
owing, to his own intercession, and that he was sure that no 
other man in England could have done as much.* 

Throughout the whole of this wretched affair, Bacon’s con- 
duct had been thoroughly consistent. He had never questioned 
Bacon’s part it was the King’s business, and not hi^, t5 dispose 
in theaiTair, ^he patTonagc ofthe Crown ; yet, it must undoubt- 

edly have cost him something to find his opinion slighted. He 
did not see, or did not care to see, that the King’s prostration 
at the feet of Buckingham was more than a temporary evil, 

* Yelverton to Bacon, Sept. 3, Letters and Life^ vi, 247. 

® Buckingham to Bacon, Sept. 5 » vi. 249, 

■ Buckingham to Bacon, il>id. vi. 251. Weldon’s story of the 
meeting of Bacon and Buckingham may be dismissed at once. Per- 
haps be saw something on which he founded it, but who can say what 
it was? 

VOL. III. » 
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or that the disease was one which would require a sharper 
cure than any that his statesmanship was able to administer. 
To see this would not only have involved his own retirement 
from office, and his condemnaUon to a life of inaction arid 
obscurity, but it would have driven him to an acknowledgment 
of the insufficiency of those monarchical: theories to whicl^he 
clung so tenaciously. It was too late for him to discover that 
the work of pro\’iding checks npon the royal power would have 
to be commenced anew. Such discoveries are never made 
but by young or disappointed men. He^went on from day 
to day, doing his vrork unremittingly and cheerfully; hiff* 
persuading himself that evil which he could not control was 
no evil at all, till at last his own errors and the errors of others 
drove his har(]ue upon the rocks, and his course came to its sad 
and gloomy end amongst those clouds which, almost to this 
day, have rested heavily on his memory. 

On September 28, Coke once more look his place at the 
Council-table.' It was probably on this ocatsion that the King 
delivered a speech in defence of his conduct: “I, James,” he 
said, ‘^am neither a god nor an angel, but a man like any 
other, t herefore I act like a man, and confess to loving those 
dear to me more than other men. You may be sure that I 
love the Earl of Buckingham more than anyone else, and 
more than you who are here assembled. I wish to sjx^ak in my 
own behalf, and not to have it thought to be* a defect, for Jesus 
Christ did the same, and therefore I cannot he blamed. Christ 
had his John, and I have my George.” ^ On the following day 
•C^oke paid the price of his restoration to favour. 
Franc ci. His daughter’s marriage was celebrated at Hampton 

Court. The King gave away the bride.® Coke 
was in high spirits, and almost fancied himself again upon the 
Bench. His wife deliberately kept away. It was in vain that 
her daughter had written under dictation, to beg her consent 
to the marriage, saying, truly enough, that she was a mere child 


‘ Herbert to Carleton, Oct, 6, S. P, Dom. xciii. 114. 

^ GondiJmar to the Archduke Albert, Oct. Madrid Ptdatt library, 
* Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. li, S, P. Dom. xciii. 124. 
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without understanding in the ways of the world. She did 
not she added, what was good for her, and she might 
perhaps, by yielding, put an end to the sad quarrel between 
her parents, and regain the King’s favour for her father. As 
for Sir John, he was well enough. He was a gentleman by 
birth, and she had no reason to dislike him.* Lady Hatton 
was. inexorable* She would not come to the wedding. Yet, 
if the bridegroom had been a man capable of inspiring respect 
or love, the marriage might still have been a happy one. As 
it was, the issue of that day’s work was a tragedy hardly 
’fliferior to that which sprung from the marriage^ of Lady 
Essex. 

If Coke expected great things from the King, it was not 
long before he was undeceived. He had been restored to his 
October Council ; but he had got nothing more. 

Coke's dis- In addition to the 10,000/. which he had originally 
appointment, jo his daughter, he had redeemed by a 

payment Of 20,000/. the estates which were settled upon her at 
his death; and there was nothing more to be extracted from 
him.^ The penalty for the wicked compact was first exacted, 
as was most just, from the man w^ho should have been the last 
to enter into it. He had sold his daughter for fairy gold, and 
it had turned into dust in his hands. The day would come 
when, weary of disappointment and neglect, he would turn 
round upon the sj{stem by which he had hoped to profit, and 
would call to account the statesman whom he hated, and the 
favourite whom he de.spised If he had shared in Bacon’s 
success, it is hardly likely that his eyes would have#ofrened so 
readily to the abuses of the Government. 

Now, that Coke had no more to give, it was time to lay 
siege to Lady Hatton. On November i, all London was 
, astonished by the new’s that Buckingham had driven 
Lady Hatton Up to the house in which she was a jmsoner and, 
in favour. informing her that she was now at liberty, had 

cariied her with him to her father, the Earl of f^xeter. On 
the 8th, she gave a grand banquet at Hatton House. The 

* Francos Coke to Lady Hatton, Campbell’s Chj\f JusticA^ i. 302. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 31, S. P. Dom, xciii. 158 
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King himself, who did not think it beneath him to take part in 
this discreditable attempt upon the lady's purse, was* present 
at the feast When he accepted the invitation, he expressed a 
hope that she would consent to a reconciliation with her hus* 
band. She replied that if Coke came in at one door, she would 
walk out at the other, and she gave strict injunctions to her 
servants to allow neither her husband nor any of his sons to 
enter the house. Her anxiety was unnecessary. Coke remained 
quietly in his chambers at the Temple, whilst the King and 
the remainder of his wife’s guests were enjojjng the hospi^iti^ 
of HattoE House. James was merry enoijgh. He knighted 
four of his hostess’s friends in the course of the evening, and 
gave her half a dozen kisses as he left the house. For some 
time Lady Hatton was in high favour at Court. But it soon 
ap[>eared that she would struggle as hard to avoid parting with 
her money to her sondn-law, as she had formerly struggled to 
avoid sharing it with her husband.* A year or two later, when 
all other persuasions had failed, she was offered a peerage, on 
condition that she would make over her Corfe Castle estate to 
Sir John Villiers. Upon her rejection of the compact, she was 
told that, if she still refiused, her husband would be created 
a baron to spite her.^ Even such a threat as this was made in 
vain, and the tide of her favour sank as rapidly as it had risen. 

Not many weeks after Coke’s readmission to the Council, 
death removed his chief supporter fronv%the scene of his 
, , former activity.^ It may be that Winwood saw in 

Death nf the attempt to gain Buckinghams favour by the 
Wniwoou,. jjy which he had lately engaged a path by 

which his own anti-Spanish policy might regain the upper hand. 
But however that may have been, he was ])robably fortunate in 
the termination of his career. It can hardly be doubted that, 
if he had lived till the following summer, he would have shared 
in Raleigh’s ruin. 

' Chambcg-lain to Carleton, Nov. 8. Pory to Carleton, Nov. 8. 
Peyton to Carleton, Nov. S, P. Dorn. xciv. 12, 1 5, 2j. * 

* ChamLerlain to Carleton, May 31, 1619, ihiit cix, 61. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 25 and 31, 1617, ibid, xciii. 140, 
158. 
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Many were the suitors for the vacant secretaryship. Car- 
leton hoped to succeed his political ally, and he had many 
^ fiiends at Court, But unluckily for his prospects, 

Canduuites , « . # 

forthesfeere* when he was last^n England, Buckingham was only 

**^^**^- just rising into flower, and he had not been suf- 
ficiently quicksighted to df feet the necessity of bowing down 
before the new idol* j . 

hord Houghton, who, as Sir John Holies, had been fined 
for his audacity in questioning the verdict of the jury in 
Weston's trial, ha^^ arguments in his favour of a different 
Tcmd He had Jbought forgiveness and a peerage with 
10,000/., and he hoped that another 10,000/. would make him 
secretary.^ 

For some time it appeared as if no appointment would be 
made. James said that he had never been so well served as 
when, after Salisbury’s death, he had been his own 

Jan. 8. secretary. He therefore placed the seals in Buck- 
ap^hitlSd. hands, and, ’making over the whole of the 

foreign correspondence to Lake, attempted to per- 
form the rest of the business himself. But both James and 
Buckingham soon grew tired of the undertaking, and on 
January 8, less than three months after Winwood’s death, 
the seals were given to Sir Robert Naunton, a quiet second- 
rate man, whose opinions so far corresponded with those 
of his predecessor, that he might be safely employed to write 
despatches to Protestant Courts. In return for his promotion 
he consented to make Buckingham’s youngest brother Chris- 
topher heir to lands worth 500/. a year.® 

Jan. I. Already Buckingham and Bacon had received an 
almost simultancous token of the King’s regard. On 
marquis. January i, the favourite rose a step in the peerage, 
and exchanged the Earldom for the Marquisate of Buck- 

* Carletonto Chamberlain, Nov. S, 1617, .S'. P. Holland, 

dl Sherbum to Carleton, Nov. 7, 1617, S, P, Dom. xci^ ii. 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov, 8, 161 7 » Council 

RigiiUry Jan. 8, 1618. Salvetti’s News-Letter^ Jan. ^ 161^ 
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inghani. On the 7th, the l-ord Keeper was elevated to the 
^ dignity of Chancellor. Six months later, •he was 
Bacon urd raisccl to tlic pccragc, by the title of Lord Veru- 
ciuncciiuu name which ix)sterity has unanimotisly agreed 

to ignore.' 

During the spring and summer of 1617, the question of 
the English marriage was bandied about at Madrid betwecin 

,6,7. the King and the Council of State, and, between 
Course of the Council of State and the 'rheologians. Atone 
with Slum, time Philip was inclined to throve up the whole 
gotiation. • llis third and youngest daugj;iter, the Infanta 
Margaret, a child of seven years, died She had been promised 
in marriage to the young Archduke John, the eldest son of 
Ecniinand of Styria. Ferdinand now offered to take the Infanta 
Maria in her sister’s place. The offer wa.s a tempting one, for 
the boy, if he lived, would probably be Emperor. “ But the 
hope of the conversion of England w^as too enticing to be 
lightly thrown away, and the fear of driving James into the 
arms of the enemies of Spain w’as ever present to the mind of 
Philips ministers. It was therefore finally determined that 
the t heologians should draw' up articles in conformity with 
the opinions which they had expres.scd, and that these should 
be presented to Digby on his arrival. If he consented to the 
proposed guarantees, a great step, it was thought, would have 
been gained towards the overthrow of Englfsh Protestantism. 
If not, the negotiation might be protracted as long as possible, 
and w hen the breach came at last, the blame might be thrown 
upoh the mexorable firmness of the Pope. On September 5, 
the articles were ready. If anything, they were even more 
stringent than the resolutions which the I'heologians had 
agreed upon. In particular, James was required to promise that 
ho would as soon as possible obtain an Act of Parliament 
repealing all the law's against the Catholics.^ 

‘ On the it>pular name, Lord Bacon, see Mr. Spedding^s observations 
in and Life^ vi. 316, 

* He died a few years 'Liter. Jlis brother, who became the Emperor 
Ferdinand III., was eventually the hushaiid of the Infanta, 

* Memoir on the state of the negotiations, May (?), Uzeda to the 
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How little these Spanish Theologians knew of England, 
appears ijiore plainly from another paper drawn up by them on 
Sepwmber additional proposals which it 

Additiwai Contained were not, they said, to be pressed ; but 
they thought them to be such as might be laid before 
logiaos. Digby, if a favourable opportunity occurred. The 
demands thus made were certainly startling. The Prince was 
to be asked to change his religion. Public liberty of worship 
was to be granted to the Catholics, with permission to erect 
churches wherever jthey pleased, a permission which was to be 
^ly confirmed by Act of Parliament Lastly, Catholic pro- 
fessors were to be allowed to teach in the universities.^ 

These preposterous demands were not adopted by the 
Spanish Government The other articles were placed in the 
hands of Aliaga, the King’s confessor, the only one 
amongst the Theologians who was allowed to speak 
a word to Digby on the subject.® In the previous 
discussions, Aliaga^s voice had always been raised against un- 
necessary concessions, and it was therefore supposed that he 
would be more likely to hold his own in the diplomatic struggle 
which was impending. 

No sooner had Digby arrived, than he was asked by Aliaga 
whether he was prepared to grant liberty of conscience, —that 
is to say, not merely connivance at the breach of the penal 
statutes, but a totgl repeal of the statutes themselves. Digby 
replied with courtesy. He should be glad, he said, to see 

Cardinal of Toledo, Aug. Articles drawn up by the 

Sept. ^ 1617, Simancas MSS, 2859, fol. ii, 12, 13? 2518, fol. 41. 

M. Guizot has inferred from the Consultas of July — and that the 

only intention of the Spanish Government was to spin out the negotiations. 
{Un Projet de Manage Royah^ 60.) The papers containing evidence of 
the .scheme for the conversion of England do not seem to have fallen into 
his hands. 

* Additional articles, Sept. 1617, Francisco de Jesus 5. 

* Lerma to Aliaga and othcr.s Consulta of the Council of 

State, i 6 J 7 , Simancas MSS. 2859, fol. 21 ; 2518, fot 36. 
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such a change In the law^ but for the present at least it was 
absolutely impracticable. The consent of Parliament ^tist be 
obtained, and no possible Parliament would consent to the 
measure on any consideration whatever. He had brought no 
instructions relating to the English Catholics, It was a matter 
which must be reserved for direct negotiation with his master. 
All that he wms empowered to do was to discuss the articles 
relating to the Infanta and her household, tmd to come to an 
understanding on the amount of the portion to be paid by the 
King of Spain. 

Aliaga at once saw that the struggle on the point in whi<# 
he was chiefly interested must be postponed! He was far too 

,6,8 skilful not to perceive that it was his interest to 
conferences irritating topics for the present Instead, 

^^ithAUaga. therefore, of producing the proposals of the Theo- 
logians, he opened the discussion upon Digby^s twenty articles 
with a determination to send him away as >vell pleased as pos- 
sible. Ignorant as he was of the Spaniard’s real feelings, 
Digby was delighted with his reception. Everything, he assured 
James in his despatches, was going on well. Some slight 
alterations in the articles had been demanded, and he had 
noted them do\vn for reference to England. As to the portion, 
the full sum of 600,000/. would be given, and he had been 
assured that if the King of England would only give satis- 
faction on the point of religion, he should^ have nothing to 
complain of with respect to money. ^ 

May. After a few months* stay at Madrid, Digby’s work 

retufL- 10 •’* completed. He hastened his return to England, 
KriKiaMd. in Order that the important question of toleration 
might be settled before (iondomar left his post But the 
srrs rtaiie diplomatist was unable to bring even James 

to pni’miS to con.sent to the new and exorbitant terms which 
tnkr.iiiur,. demanded by his master. James, indeed, 

was ready to promise anything in vape generalities. He would 

' Paper giv%n by Digby to Aliaga, Dec. ^ Digby to Aliaga, Feb. 
Memoir on the state of the uegotiations, March (?), Simattcas AfSS, 2859, 
ful. 30, 28, 3^, Digby to the King, Oct, 8, Jan. 15 and March 20, 5 , 
Spam, Francisco De yesus^ j8 . 
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do everything that he could, but the revocation of the penal 
laws was^not hk to,^nt^ 

It wa$ not that jfames was in any way desirous of drawing 
back. Not only had he assured (iondomar in the warmest 
terms of hk desire th^t the marriage should take place, but he 
had added that he was well aware that it could not take place 
unless satisfaction were given to the Pope with respect to the 
treatment of the English Catholics.* A Spanish marriage, he 
said on another occasion, was incompatible with a persecution 
of the Catholics.* 

James did his best to prove by his acts the sinceyty of his 
Words. He sent over as a gift to the Archduke Albert the 
golden crucifix which had been used by Queen Mary.^ He 
offered to liberate sixty priests who were in prison, and to allow 
them to leave the country with Gondomar, and this number 
was afterwards increased to more than a hundred. Gondomar 
was even more hopeful of the Prince’s good-will than he was 
of the King’s. He had already suggested to him that, if his 
father did not agree to the necessary terms, he might obtain 
his bride by wooing her in person at Madrid.® 

Yet, in spite of all that James or Charles might say or do, 
Gondomar knew that he had not obtained the concessions which 
were indispensable if the Pope’s consent >vas to be given. It 
Th' ne i yGSLTS of Constant dis- 

tions^. * ’ cussion,^the project, from which so much had been 
pende4. hoped on both sides, had come to nothing. James 
could not give way if he would, and Lerma, speaking in Philip’s 
name, would not give way if he could. Ifi indee4^.,fii£ay»- 
stances were to arise which would make it more than ordinarily 
important to humour the King of England, it was still possible 
that Lerma might be induced, at least in appearance, to recon- 

* Francisco de yesus, 22-24. 

* The Bishop of Otranto to Borghese, Feb. Roman Transcripts, R, O. 

* Gondomar to Philip III., June Madrid Palace Library. 

20, 0 

< The Bishop of Otranto to Borghese, April P’ Roman Transcripts, R. 0 . 

* Gondomar to Philip III., June MadrUi Palace Zibrat^. Gondo- 
mar to Philip in., July ^ Simancas AdSS, 2524, fol. 77. 
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sider his decision. But, for the present, it seemed hardly likely 
that anything of the kind would take place. Yet neither party 
was willing to break off the negotiation. James could not 
so easily give up all hope of the 600,000/. which were to have 
paid his debts, and he >vas equally reluctant to abandon that 
close alliance with Spain which was the corner-stone of his 
foreign policy. He persuaded himself that the treaty was still 
on foot, and that the Spanish (rovemment, after receiving 
Gondomar's report, would probably be satisfied without any 
express grant of toleration to the English Catholics. Lcrma 
was not Jikely to wish to undeceive him. He would have 
coiintcti it a go<Kl stroke of policy, if be could have gone on 
bandying the marriage backwards and forwards between London 
and Madrid at least as long as there was a single French prim 
('CSS left unmarried. 

The other negotiation with which Digby had been en- 
trusted had hardly reached a more promising stage. Before 
he left London in 1617, one obstacle indeed had 
t)een cleared out of the way of the expedition 
r/nSnsuhe Algiers. The Dutch had refused to hear 

pirates. of any co-operation with the Spanish fleet,' and 
Dighy was therefore spared the annoyance of proposing to 
unwilling ears a dose alliance between the countrymen of 
Alva and the countrymen of Heemskerk. Even if the English 
fleet were to come alone, the ])rospect co^Jd not fail to he 
most distasteful to the Spanish ministers. ITiey listened to 
Digby s arguments, i)ut it was only after a delay of several 
i6i8 that they replied that the English might 

come if they pleased, but that under no circumstances 
could the two nations act together. Such w’as the promising 
commenccnitnt of that alliance Avhich was to be the guarantee 
for the peace of Europe. 

’ Lake to Carleton, May 6. Winwood to Carleton, June 4, Carlcton 
to Lake, Jun^ 7. Carleton to Winwood, Aug. 12, Carleion Utters^ 135, 
136, 148, 160. 

= Consultas of the Council of State, 1617. Bhilip HI. 

to Gondomar, Consulta of the Council of Wat, April Con- 
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Even this amount of cordiality did not last long. Not 
many d^ys after the concession had been made, news arrived 
from America that a Spanish town had been burned to the 
ground, and that Spaniards had been massacred by a band of 
Englishmen.* The Government at Madrid at once caught at 
the excuse, and refused to say anything more about the pirates 
till reparation had been made.“ For the jealousy with which 
Spaniards regarded the entry of armed Englishmen into the 
^traits of Gibraltar was as nothing to the jealousy with which 
Jhey regarded their presence in the Indies. 

ssulta of the Council of State, April 1618. Simancas MSS. 2850, 
fol. 13, 22, 25, 26. 

‘ Philip III. to Gondomar, 1618, ibid. 2572, fol. 312. 

* Sanche* to Philip III., Jan. ^ 1619, ibid, 2599, fol. 40. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Raleigh's last voyao^ 

To understand the causes of the displeasure of the Spanish 
Government, it is necessary to go back to the time when, 
M.irv h 3 '^. more than a year before, Raleigh was setting 
out on his voyage. On March 29, 1617, he left 
i.onciun. London to join his ship at Dover, from whence he 
made the best of his way to Plymouth. Already, as he lay in 
that fair harbour, where the sloping woods and the rocky shores 
must have been fraught for him with memories of happier days, 
the shadows were falling thickly upon him. One of his captains, 
Sir VVarham St. Leger, had been detained in the Downs by an 
accident to his vessel. His vice-admiral, Pennington, one of 
the most promising seamen of the day, had been stopped off 
the I-sle of Wight for want of money, and i^ad been unable to 
persuade the bakers to supply his ship with bread for the voyage. 
In despair, he had ridden up to London to appeal for help to 
Poor Lady Raleigh had no money to give him ; 
but she wrote to a friend at Portsmouth, who advanced the 
re([uisiie 30/. to enalde him to provision his ship. Two others 
of Raleigh’s captains were in similar difhculties, and it was 
only by selling his plate that he was able to provide for their 
necessities. * 

'i'here can have been few in England who had much hope 
of Raleighs success. If he himself did not despair, it wa,$ 
only because he was detemiiiKjd that, whatever means he was 


^ Cayley, Lift of RaUigh^ ii. 117; Edwards^ i. 600.. 
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driven to use, he would not fail. As he was passing the Isle of 
• Wight he was joined by Faige, the emissary whom 
despatched to Montmorency, and he imme^ 
mwejBcy. diotely sent him back to France to complete the ar- 
rangements with which he had been charged^ Faige returned 
to him at Plymouth, bringing a letter from Montmorency, by 
which the Admiral of France bound himself to do his best to 
obtain from the King permission for him to put into a French 
port on his return with his ships and men, together with any 
joods which he mi^ht have acquired by trade or othennise. -* 

^ Since Raleigh had left London, an event had occurred in 
Paris which served to raise his hopes of receiving assistance 
Murdferof French Government. Louis had long 

Anew. borne with equanimity his exclusion from power by 
his mother and his mother’s favourite Concini, who was now 
known as the Marshal of Ancre. His nature was singularly 
sluggish, and he loved better to amuse himself with his dogs 
and his falcons than to trouble himself with affairs of state. 
But there were others who were not equally resigned to insigni- 
ficance. Luynes, the page who kept his hawks, and Vitry, the 
captain of his guard, hated Ancre as a rival, and they had little 
difficulty in obtaining from their master an order for the assas- 
sination of a man whom he was unable, king as he was, to 
reach in any other way. The upstart Italian was, accordingly, 
cut down in the streets of Paris, amidst the plaudits of the 
whole nation. 

The cry of exultation which was raised in France was echoed 
in all Protestant lands.* The Queen-Mother had akmifrtwn 
regarded as the chief supporter of the Spanish party. Even 
James was carried away by the tide, and for once found 
himself giving expression to opinions in complete accordance 
with those of Winwood and Raleigh. No doubt their reasons 

* Examination of Belle, March “ 1618, Stmancas MSS. 2598, fol. 56. 

* He was to be admitted “ avec tons ses ports, na%’ircs^cquipages, et 
biens par lui trait^s ou conquis.” Declaration by Montmorency, 

1617, Simancas MSS. 2598, fol. 64. 

* In England, a play was written on the subject, which w& interdicted 
by the Government. Collier^s Annals of the Sta^e^ i, 408, 
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were very difTerent. James wrote to congratulate the young 
sovereign of France, because he had released hiil»elf-^no 
matter by what means — from the domination of a subject* 
Raleigh wrote to congratulate the French statesmen who were 
his friends, because he hoiked that France had, once for all, 
shaken off the yoke of Spain,* With grim facetiousness, Win- 
wood sent his congratulations to Gondomar, upon the happy 
change which had taken place in France.^ 

Fhe letter in which Raleigh expressed his joy at Ancre*s 
murder was carried by Faige,* who toojc with him another 
Frencli seaman, named Belle, who was equally Ilf 
t(»rnVto Raleigh’s confidence. They were to take charge of 
j r.^ncf. French vessels w^hich were fitting out at Havre 

and Dieppe, and to follow the English squadron to the mouth 
of the Orinoco,® 

’ The original holograph letter is in the ISibl, Rationale. 

* Raleigh to Bi^seaiix, M.ay 1617, Simancas AfSS, 2595, foh 65* 

> s Nevs-I.etler, 1617. 

May 4. 

< Mr. E<l\\at<l.s (ii. 345) asks what became of the answer to this, ami 
Ik. vs R.xleigh's letter in ihc original came to be carried to Madrid. He 
vs ill -.ec that the letter wa^ never delivered, and therefore remained in 
pM'.'iC'.sion of the hearer. 

‘ Compare Raleigh’s letter to Bisscau.x, with Belle’.s examination, 
-March Simamcu MSS. 2598, fol. 56. In the minutes of Gondomar s 

dc'^patches of Oct. Nov. the following passagi^ occurs : — El Condc 
dc Gondomar . . . ha savido que dtsde alii,” r.e. the Canaric.s, “e,scrivid 
el dicho Giialtero al Conde de 8ut.inton tjue k* avia parecido la mejor 
.4* 'jyle toda.s, esperar en aquellas islas la fiota de Espafia que trae la 
jdata, y que con algunos navios Franceses que se Ic avian juntado, se 
hallava tan fuerte que esparava no .sc escaparia ninguna parte della.” As 
it stands, this is, of course, inadmissible. No f'rench ships joined Raleigh 
at the Canaries. But as nothing wa.s known about Faige in f.^ndon or 
Ma<lnd at this time, it is hardly likely that it is all pure invention. May 
not Raleigh have written that, if he were joined by the French ships, he 
intended to attack the Spanish fleet ? Some such plan had been proposed 
apparently %ome years before, when James had been requested by the 
Duke of Rohan to set Raleigh free. Being reminded of this after his 
return, Raleigh answered, “that for his negotiation with the Prince of 
Rohan and his brother, he confessed there was a purpose, with seven or 
eight good ships to be furnished by the French, to set upon the Indian 
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As usual, Raleigh had not chosen his confidants wisely. 
Faige and Belle had no thought of executing his orders. They 
seem to have preferred the chances of a commercial voyage in 
the Mediterranean to the risk of hard blows in the Indies.^ 
They did not gain much by the change. The vessel in which 
they sailed was taken by pirates. Faige, landing at Genoa 
without a penny, soon found himself within the walls of a 
debtor^s prison. Belle made his way to Rome. He un- 
th«pian bosomed himself to his confessor, and was,, at his 
to the own request, sent to Madrid to tell his story there. ^ 
Ifcmattis. Raleigh,^ he said, intended to commence by an 
examination of the mine ; after which, if it proved to be of any 
value, he was to attack Trinidad and Margarita. As soon as 
he had done what damage he could by sea and land, he would 
return to Europe for reinforcements.® The Spanish Government 

fleet as they came homeward, or else missing it, to pass on to the mine ; 
and he saith that the cause that this succeeded not, was that your Majesty 
would not let him go to the Phnee of Rohan, having denied him before 
to the King of Denmark, who would have had him for his Admiral.'* 
Wilson to the King, Oct, 4, 1618, S. P. Dom. ciii. 16. 

^ Belle’s statement, that he left Raleigh because he did not like to 
join a party of Huguenots, is, of course, only to be taken f»)r what it is 
worth. But I do not see that a flourish of this kind discredits his state- 
ments in other respects. 

^ Cardinal Borja to Arostegui, enclosing Belle’s memorial, Nov. ^ 
1617, Simancas AA 9 .S'^i 866 , fol. 191. 

* “ Preguntandole que intcncion llevaba Guatteralc, y la navegacion 
que avia de hazer, dixo la costa hasta el rio Orinoco, y reconocer una mina 
que hay alH cerca cle la boca, y aviendo reconocido la sustancia 
que tenia, volverse corriendo la costa la vuclta de la Tnnitlad y Margarita 
con inlcnto de tomarlos ; haziendo el dano (pie pudiesse en mar y lierra, y 
volver a rehacerse de gente y navios para hazer segundo viaje a Orinoco.” 
Belle’s Examination, March 1618, Simancas MSS. 259S, fol. 56. 

Of the genuineness of these papers there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
The internal evidence is in their favour. They tell much less than a forger 
would have made them tell. The sentence given above is all that refers to 
Raleigh’s intentions. Everything of importance is left for Fpige to tell by 
word of mouth. Raleigh’s autograph signature to the letter to De Bisscaux 
is unmistakable, excepting on the supposition of a skilful forgery, which 
would have been useless unless these papers were to be made phblic, which 
they never were. Besides, Raleigh afterwards, as will be seen, acknow- 
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listened to his tale, took from him what papers he had, atid 
tossed him a hundred ducats to pay his expenses^ back to 
Diept)e.* 

What may have been the exact scheme whic|i had taken 
possession of Raleigh’s mind, it is of course impossible to say. 
Raleighs. may have exaggerated what he heard, or 

intentions. Raleigh, as his wont was, may have flung about his 
words at random. Raleigh’s own account of the matter, given 
at a time when he was no longer able to conceal that he had 
sailed with the intention of breaking his^ promise to Jam^ 
was that he intended to use the Frenchmep in an attack upon 
San Thome, whilst he was himself making the best of his way 
to the minc.^ But that the purpose of attacking Trinidad and 
Margarita was at least floating in his head, is probable enough. 
That the discovery of the mine, if it was to be of any use, 

ledged having rereived the letter fiom Montmorency. It is another 
question whether Polle told a true story. I incline to think he did, partly 
because it is in itself probable, and partly because, if he had invented bis 
acctiunt, he would have invented something much more .stirring. Of 
course it does not follow that Raleigh may not have been speaking loosely. 
It is possible to pick holes in every piece of evidence brought in his dis- 
favour. The strength of the case against him lie.s in the fact that a variety 
of independent witnesses give evidence which all tends to the same point. 
Mr. St. John, in hia Life of Kaieigh, says (ii. 230, note) these 

plnalcs Raleigh is said to have intrusted his letters to Montmorency, of 
which, though they must have delivered them, J^ce answers they said 
were sent, they yet pretended to posses.s the originals.*^ This is, how^ever, 
a mistake. The only original produced wa.s the one to De Bi.sseaux, 
never delivered ; it Is of this particular letter that Belle says, 
“y esta carta me la ha cntrcgadc» original.*’ 

^ Consulta of the Council of State, 1618, Simancas MSS. 2515, 

fob 6. Belle appears not to have asked for any rew.ard beyond the pay- 
ment of his expenses, which is in his favour. The hundred ducats w'cre 
only equivalent to 25/. 

* After hbs return, Raleigh was reported by Wilson to the King a.s 
having said ‘ ‘ that his first dealing with Captain Faige was well known 
to your Ma^sty.” That to say, I supiwsc, his sending him to Mont- 
morency, for permission to take shelter in France, ‘ and his last at Plymouth 
about bringing French ships and men to him to displant the Spaniards 
at San Thome, that the English might after pass up to the mine without 
offence.’ Wilson to the King, Oct. 4, 161S, S, P. Dm. cUi, 16. 
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would ultimately lead to war with Spain, no man knew better 
than Ralaigh and it was to the mine that he looked for the 
golden key which would enable him to open the way to James’s 
fayoi|i. The idea that it was possible to establish a peaceable 
colony around a gold mine in the centre of the Spanish Indies, 
was, as he knew perfectly well, the veriest hallucination that 
had ever crosjjed a madman’s brain. Yet it was to this foolish 
and impracticable plan that he was pledged by the most solemn 
promises to confine himself. He must look to success alone 
to redeem \he pledges by which he was bound If, as soon 
IS he had found the mine, he could strike a blow whif:h would 
weaken the hold of Spain upon the whole district of the 
Orinoco, he would be able, upon his return, to present to 
England or to France — it hardly mattered to which— the attrac- 
tive bait of a golden treasure, the guardians of which had been 
already overpowered. 

With a mind full of anxiety for the future, Raleigh pre- 
pared for sea.* On June 12 his little squadron of fourteen 
vessels set sail from Plymouth. Disaster attended 
i-avef him from the first The winds were contrary, and 
Plymouth, forced to seek for shelter in Falmouth 

harbour. Again he put to sea, and again the storm swept 
down upon his course. One of his vessels sank before his 
He is driven ^ 7 ®^* Another was driven for refuge to Bristol, 
into Cork. With tl^ shattered remnants of his fleet he found 
safety in the harbour of Cork. It was not till August 19 that 
he was once more ready to venture upon the Atlantic. 

On September 7, the fleet cast anchor at Lanzaro^ '; 
the Canaries. The Spanish governor, who had, no doubt, been 


His proceed* 
iugs at the 
Canaries, 


of Raleigh’s approach, regarded him with 
suij^.idon. He withdrew his troops to the interior 
of the island, and refused to furnish the English with 


the provisions of which they were much in need. Two of 
Raleigh’s sailors, wandering about the island, fell in with the 
Spanish sentinels, and lost their lives in attcmptii^g to drive 


' Raleigh’s orders have often been quoted as a model of forethought 
and perspicuity. They show his anxiety not to fight unless fittackcd by 
the Spaniards, at Ifiast till he reached the Orinoco. 

VOL. III. I , 
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them from their post It was not without difficulty that 
Raleigh ])revented his crews from marching in a body tg revenge 
their comrades. Being unable to conciliate the governor, he 
sailed away for the Grand Canary, where he met with an equally 
inhospitable reception. Not only was permission to buy pro- 
visions refused, but an attack was made upon his men as they 
were filling their w’ater-casksonthe beach. At Gomera, Raleigh 
was more successful. He persuaded the governor that he was 
not a pirate, and was allowed to take in fresh provisions and 
water in peace. ^ 

Annoyances of this kind were nothing more than tW 
ordinary difficulties which such men as Bfaleigh were accus- 
rv^rtion lomed to expect. The insubordination w'hich mani- 
f<^.j,ted itself in his fleet was a very different matter. 
He had long known how terribly the policy of James had told 
upon the discipline of his crews. He now learned that the 
infection had spread to the officers. One of his commanders, 
Captain Bailey, had raptured some small French vessels before 
arriving at tlie Canaries, and wished to detain them on the plea 
that part of their cargoes was the produce of piracy. Raleigh 
XoUl him tliat, even if this were the case, the Frenehmen were 
justified by tlie doctrine of ‘No peace beyond the line.’*-* At 
this Bailey took offence, and, slipping away from the fleet, 
made the best of his way to P^ngland. On his arrival, he gave 
out that Raleigh was going to turn pirate^ and was pcrha[>s 
meditating high treason itself. If Gondoinar is 10 be believed, 
Raleigh had written to the Earl of Southampton a letter from 
tirir CriftiTi' whieli showed that it had not been without .some 
struggle with himself that he had gone on his way peacefully. 
He had resolved, he wrote, w’itli tlie help of the French ves.sels 
wliich he had overtaken, to await the. arrival of the Spanish 
treasure fleet. Southampton appears to have published the 

’ Raleigli’s Diary. Discainy of 179. Carew Litters^ 134. 

MtMiiDir of Lgrenzo <le Torres, Simatua^ ^[SS, i59S, fol. 35. An English 
primmer taken on the (iraml (‘anary, being asketl where Raleigh was 
poinj;, prutlcntly answerea, that he was bound for Virginia, or anywhere 
el^e that suKcd him better. 

‘ Raleigh’s Apology, Caniv LitUrs^ 129. 
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news which he had thus received, and the feeling of satisfaction 
ardused hy the prospect of a telling blow being struck at Spain 
was very general* Bailey was immediately summoned before 
the Council, and committed to i)rison for traducing his com- 
mander. He was only liberated, after an imprisonment of 
seven weeks, upon making a humble acknowledgment of his 
offence.* Here, at least, no traces are to be found of that 
settled design to ruin Raleigh which is sometimes attributed 
to the Government. 

It seemed as if^the elements were leagued against the ill- 
feted squadron. Raleigh made for the Cape de Verde^ Islands, 
sufTeringi on intending to replenish his empty water-emsks. He 
the voyage, anchor many hours before a hurricane 

swept dowm upon him in the darkness of the night. The cables 
parted, and, with imminent risk of shipwreck, the whole fleet 
was driven out to sea. It was in vain that Raleigh attempted to 
regain the anchorage. The storm continued to rage, and, with 
a heavy heart, he gave orders to steer for the coast of Guiana, 
According to all ordinary calculations, it was a passage of 
fifteen, or, at the most, of twenty days ; but in this voyage all 
ordinary calculations were at fault. For forty days, calms and 
contrary winds detained him upon the Atlantic. The tropical 
rains came plashing down through the sultry air. Waiter was 
running short, and the want of fresh provisions was severely felt. 
Sickness was raging amongst the crews, and scarcely a day 
passed in which Raleigh had not to chronicle, in the sad diary 
which he kept,^ the death of someone of those whom he valued 
most. One day he was grieving over the loss of hif p.hicip51 
refiner, upon w^hose .services he had counted. 'I'hen it was one 
of his cousins who was gone. In a single clay five corpses w^ere 
cast overboard, and amongst them those of Captain Pigott, 
who was to have been second in command of the land forces, 
and of Jolm Talbot, who had lived with him during the whole 

* Gondoinar to Philip III., Oct. ^ Madrid Palace Library, 

® Proceedings before the Piivy Council, Jan, 11, 161S. Camden 
Mucellanyy vol. v. CarrM Letters^ 133, 138. 

* Raleigh’s Diary in Schomburgk ’sedition of The Disccvc^y of Guiana^ 

1S5-I97. 
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of his imprisonment in the Tower, and who was, as it stands 
recorded in the diary, “an excellent general scholas, and a 
faithful, true man as ever lived.” Three days afterwards 
another of his captains died. Next it ^Yas his cousin Peyton. 
So the list is lengthened, including only those names which 
were held by the writer in special renlembrance, and passing 
by the forgotten misery of the nameless mariners who were 
never again to see their English homes, and whose bones are 
resting beneath the broad Atlantic. 

At last Raleigh himself was struck down^by fever. For ten 
day.s he lying in his Qot, tossing restlessly in his pain, aniT 
R.iieiah’s eating nothing except now and then a stewed prune, 
illness,. When at last the joyful cry of “ Land ! ” was heard, the 

admiral was unable to come u])on deck to gaze upon the coast 
on which all his hopes were fixed. It would have been well 
for him if ho had found a sailor’s grave within sight of the shores 
which he longed so earnestly to reach. 

Raleigh had struck the roast near the mouth of the Oyapok. 
As soon as the anchor touched the ground, he sent a boat to 
Raieich In inquire for his old Indian servant, Leonard, who had 
the ()y.ip..k . in England for three or four years. 

After his return home Leonard had not forgotten his master. 
Raleigh notes that he had cared for ‘ Mr. Harcourt’s brother and 
fifty of his men when they came upon that coast and were in 
extreme distress, having neither meat to car^j^ them home, nor 
means to live there hut by the help of this Indian, whom they 
made believe that they \>tTe my men.’ ^ Such was the spell 
vfhiolfPgieigh's name still exercised in (liiiana. Hut I^ionard 
was not to be found, and the s(|uadron stood away for the mouth 
of the (’ayenne in search of a better anchorage. 

From the Cayenne, Raleigh wrote to his wife by one of his 
captains who was returning. He was beginning to see that he 

ii'. iiic bad undertaken the voyage on conditions which made 
c o .j ne. success almost impossible. Forty-two of his men, he 
;^aid, had d!bd upon the voyage, and the rest were mutinous and 
di-sf ontented. "I'hc future was very dark. No doubt Cxondomar 
had warnul his master, and it was not unlikely that the Orinoco 
* kalci^h's Diaty, 
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was already fortified. Yet, come what might, he would not 
flinch. We can make the adventure,” he wrote, “ and if we 
perish it shall be no honour for England, nor gain for his 
Majesty, to lose among many others, one hundred as valiant 
gentlenien as England ^hath in it. Remember my services,” 
he added, to Lord Carew and Mr. Secretary Winwood. I 
write not to them, for I can WTite of nought but miseries.” 
Yet there was one bright gleam of sunshine amidst the clouds. 
Here, too, the Indians had not forgotten the one white man who 
had treated them like brothers. “To tell you,” he said, “that 
I might be King of the Indians were but vanity. Buf my name 
hath still lived among them here. They feed me with fresh 
meat, and all that the country yields.”^ 

As Raleigh looked on his men, he must have felt that 
He prepares temper was not such as to warrant high hopes 

Sf the of success. On the passage out he had done his 

Orinoco. bcst to cncourage them, not always wisely. He had 

told them that, if the mine failed, they had the Mexico fleet to 

* Raleigh to Lady Raleigh, Nov. 14, 1617, Edwards^ ii. 347, A 
favourable account of Raleigh’s prospects went home by 
who retun)e(! in a Dutch vessel. It was published as “ News from Guian.i, ” 
Bad rumours too accompanied it, as appears from the following extract : •- 
“ Ha llegado aqui ahora a Porsemua un navio que viene dc dondc esta 
Gualtero Railed y dize que en el viajc sc Ic ha muerto mucha gente dc 
la mejor que lleval^i, y el maestro de su Capitana; y que assi havia 
errado el puerto del rio de Arenoco, donde iva a biiscar la mina, y se avia 
entrado en un puerto donde eran tales las corrientes liazia dentro, (jue 
podria mal salir del, que iva ya teniendo gran falta de 
que* la mas de la gente estaba desesperada, y que haviendole dado a cste 
navio algunas cartas para traer aqui, el Ralle las avia de.spues. tornado, 
y , . , abricS una de un Cavallero que avisaba tiqui a otro amigo suyo 
la miseria en que estavan, y dezia que, si no se mejorabaii las cosas, 
estaban ttxlos rcsueltos dc hechar al Gualtero Ralle en la mar, y vedver- 
se ; que el Gualtero Ralle avia querido prendcr a esie Cavallero, mos- 
trandole su carta, y los demas no le avian consentido, y conformanse 
todos que vienen en esle navio en que esperan muy niai* suceso de este 
viaje de Gualtero Rall^, y de los que est.in con el, y les pareze que si con- 
tinuan la empreSa se perderan 6 se haraii piratas los que piidieran salir de 
alii, y este es lo que yo tengo por mas cierto.” Gondomar fo Philip III, 
April as, Stmancas MSS. 2597, fol. 62. 
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fall back uix)n.* Such exhortations had proved but a poor 
substitute for the stern, self-denying sense of duty by which the 
vilest natures are sometimes overaw^ed. 

For the present, at least, he had nobler work to do. As 
soon as he was able to move, he put off/or the Triangle Isles,® 
to complete his preparations. Of the ten vessels which re- 
mained to him after the accidents of the voyage, five only were 
of sufficiently light draught to pass the shoals at the mouth of 
the Orinoco. In these he placed one hundred and fifty sailors, 
and two hundred and fifty fighting men. Ife he had been abl^ 
to take tht: command in person, all might yet have gone well ; 
but the fever ha.d left him very weak, and he w'as still unable 
to w’alk. Even if he had been in perfect health, there was 
another obstacle in the way. His followers had been ready 
enough to grumble at him ; but when the time of trial came, 
they knew well enough what his value was. 'fhe officers who 
had been told off for the .ser\ ice flocked round him, and with 
one voice declared that, unless he remained behind, they would 
refuse to go. A Si)anish fleet might be upon them at any 
moment, and Raleigh was the only man who could be trusted 
not to take flight at the approach of danger. They could place 
confidence in his word, and in his alone, that he would not 

‘ It is cxiirosly statcil in the Kinj;’*; Declaration that Raleigh spoke of 
taking the ^Mexico tieet ln'forc as well a> after the failure at the mine. In 
Ihisca^e, the Decl.iralii;n in '.iippurtctl by .Sii J. (.’.v^ar .s notes of Raleigh’s 
cxaniin.uion {lutnsJ. MSS, 142, fob 396. Cumdcn Miudlany^ vol. v.). 
“ Ami being confrontetl with Captains St. Leger and Pennington, con- 
fes^eth, Virat he propo-'C'! the taking of the Mexico fleet if the mine failed.” 
If a proposal subse(|uent U) the di-saster at Sun Thome had been meant, it 
would have been *• after the mine failed.” It cannot be said, that these 
tw'f) wilnosNcs are weak one.s. In his letter to Winwoui {hclwaMs, ii. 
350), Raleigh writes; “The second ship w.is commanded by my Vice- 
Admiral Captain John Pennington, of whom, to do him right, I dare 
say, he is one of the suflicientest gentlemen for the sea that ICngland hath. 
'I he thirtl liy Sir Warham Si. Ixjgor, an exceeding valiant and worthy 
gentleman.” ^Nor is it fair lo say, as is sometimes done, that Caesar's 
notes are only rough ones. He was an experienced note-taker, always 
re.niy whenever any case of interest occurrcil ; and the chance of mistake 
is diminished to a minimum by his concordance on this point with Bacon. 

Mow known the l.slcs de .Salut, 
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expose them to certain destruction by leaving the entrance to 
the river open. Raleigh gave them the promise they required. 
He assured them that, if the enemy arrived, he would fight to 
the last ; but that he would never desert his post.^ 

On this condition they agreed to go ; but who was to take 
Raleigh’s place in command of the expedition ? Pigott had 
He is left at passage, and St. Leger was lying sick on 

the mouth of board his ship. Keymis was therefore entrusted with 
the river. general supervision of the force. He knew the 

country well, and h« was the only man there who had set eyes 
upon the spot whete the mine was supposed to be. • He was 
brave and faithful \ but there his qualifications ended. In- 
telligence, forethought, and rapidity of decision were wanting 
to him. 

The land forces were placed under the command of George 
Raleigh, a nephew of the Admiral. He was a young man of 
spirit, and that was all that could be said in his favour. Under 
him, served, at the head of a company, Raleigh’s eldest son, 
Walter, whose life was more precious to his father than all the 
gold in America. 

AVhatever else may have been in Raleigh’s mind, there was 
no thought of paying the slightest attention to his promise to 
^ the King. In considering what was to be done, 
tions to there had been some talk about an attack upon the 
Ke>mi!,. Spanish^ town as a preliminary to the search for the 
mine ; * for the woods, as Raleigh knew, were thick, and he 
hesitated to entangle his men amongst them, lest they should 
be cut off by the Spaniards before they could regain theiT 
boats. “ It would be well,” said Raleigh, ** to lake the town at 
once.” “But,” replied one of those who were standing by, 
“ that will break the peace.” “ I have order, by word of mouth 
from the King and Council,” answered Raleigh, with unblush - 

' Raleigh’s Diary. DUcovery of Guiana^ 202. Raleigh to Win wood, 
March 21, 1618, lialeigh’s Apology. Cayley, Life of RSeigh^ ii. 106, 
124. 

’ The statement to this effect in the Declaration is borne out by 
Raleigh’s own words in the Address to Lord Carew. Cayley, Life of 
Rald^h^ ii. 13S. 
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ing effrontery, * to take the town if it is any hindranee to the 
digging of the mine,’ * 

At last, however, he decided against this plan, and gave 
directions iliat when the expedition drew near the mine, Keymis 
should lake with him six or seven men to explore the ground, 
leaving the rest of his companions some little distance lower 
down. Scarcely, however, had the flotilla started, when Raleigh 
changed his mind, and sent a letter after Keymis. 

Indian might be lurking on the bank, and seeing a boatload 
of Englishmen land, might carry the nevw to the Spaniards. 
Before tK’y could return from the mine,' the enemy would have 
time to cut them off from the river. It would therefore be more 
prudent to take the whole number to the landing-place. From 
that point the mine w'as only three miles distant. It W'ould be 
easy to post the soldiers in advance, so as to guard the road. 
If the mine proved not so rich as was exy>ected, Keymis was 
to bring away a basket or two of ore, as pfoof of its actual 
existence. But if, as was hoped, gold were discovered in 
abundance, the troops were to remain at their post to guard the 
working j^arty from aggression. If they were attacked by the 
Sf>aniards, ‘then,’ he wrote, ‘lot the Sergeant-Major repel them, 
]f it be in his power, and drive lhen\ as far as he can.’ 

One contingency remained to be provided for. A rumour 
had reached him in the Cayenne, that a large Spanish force had 
already made its way up the river. For this •ftse his instructions 
to Keymis were clear. “ If,” he continued, “ without manifest 
^)eril of my son, yourself, and other captain.s, you cannot pass 
toward the mine, then be well advised how you land. For I 
know ’’—and we can fancy how the fire flashed from his eyes as 
he wrote the word.s- *“ I know, a few gentlemen excepted, what a 
scum of men you have, and I would not for all the world receive 
a blow from the Spaniard to the dishonour of our nation. I, 
myself, for my weaknes.?, cannot be present, neither will the 
company l^nd e.xcept I stay with the ships, the galleons of Spain 
being daily expected. Pigolt, the .sergeant-major, is dead ; Sir 
Warham, my lieutenant, without hope of life ; and my nephew% 

* This stamls on the authority of the Declaration, u^ion which I am 
quite ready to accept it. 
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your scrieant-major now, but a young man. It is, therefore, on 
yout judgment that I rely, whom I trust God will direct for the 
best Let me hear from you as soon as you can. You shall find 
me at Punto Gallo, dead or alive ; and if you find not my ships 
there, yet you shall find their ashes. For I will fire with the 
gaUeons, if it come to extremity; but run away I will never.” ^ 
Braver words it was impossible to utter. Wiser instructions 
these last it was impossible to frame, unless he had been 
prej^red to think his promise to the King was worth keeping 
at the risk of the orerthrow of the enterprise. One thing alone 
was wanting. He* could not put his own head upoif Keymis’s 
shoulders. The crisis of his fortunes had come, and he had 
to stand aside whilst the stake upon which his life and his 
honour were set was being played for by rough sailors and 
beardless boys. 

For three weeks Keymis and his followers struggled against 
the current of the Orinoco. Two out of his five vessels ran 
i 6 x 8 . aground upon a shoal. But on the morning of 
January 2, the remaining three had passed the head 
Orinoco. of the delta. The wind was favourable, and the weary 
crews might hope that either that evening, or the following 
morning, they would reach the place from whence a walk of a 
few miles would bring them to the golden mine, for the sake 
of which they had risked their lives. 

It was mid>d«y when a sight met their eyes by which they 
must have been entirely disconcerted ; for there, upon the 
Thene Hvcr - bank in front of them, a cluster of huts 

SanThomfc appeared. A new San Thom^, as they afterwards 
learned, had risen to break the stillness of the 
forest All hope of reaching the mine unobserved was at an 
end. 

It was at such a moment that the want of Raleigh s 
presence was sure to be felt most deeply. It was still possible 
to carry out his instructions in the spirit if not yi the letter. 
The object of the expedition was the mine, not the town. 
Common sense should have warned Keyanis to i)ass the tov n 


* Raleigh to Keymis. Cayley, Life of ii. 12$. 
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on the further side of the river, and to take up a defensive 
position near the mine. 

Instead of this, he came to an anchor alx)ut a league below 
the town, and immediately proceeded to land his men. If he 
attackni intended to attack the place— -and ^ he can hardly 
aiHi burnt. taken these measures with any other purpose— 

he was singularly slack in his movements. At nightfall the 
three vessels weighed anchor, and steered towards San Thom^j, 
w'hilst, at the same time, the land troops put themselves m 
motion in the same direction. Meanwhile the Si>anish governor 
hud taktM his measures with skill. He 4iad but forty-two 
men to disi^ose of, but he had in his fiivour their thorough 
knowledge of the locality, and the thickness of the woods 
through which the English had to force their way. It was 
about nine o’clock when the first shot was fired upon the 
vessels. Not long aftcrward.s ten Spaniards sprang out from 
amongst the trees iii)on the advancing column.* The English 

‘ I have, not ^vithoul some hesitation, taken ray narrative thus far 
flora hray Simon IfiJoriales^ 636). It is a story in minute 

(ictail, and evidently founded n|X)n the rei>ort of an eye-witness. Its 
m«iN! ‘strikinjT difference from Ualeigh’-. account consists in this, that whilst 
the Spaniard represents the English as landing helow the town, and 
<leliljeratcly marching to attack it, Raleigli describes them as landing 
between the mine anil the town, and therefore above the town, merely for 
ilio purpo.*<c of taking a night’s rest, and as being ignorant that the town 
so mur them us it was. In the rn>t place, it^iust be rememlxjred 
that K.ileigh had every motive to falsify the narrative, so as to make it 
appear that his men were not the aggressors. In the second place, his 
sfory is improbable in ilsclf. It is most unlikely that Keymis should not 
have discovered where the town was. We arc, however, not left to pro- 
babilities, as there exists an independent account of the affair. In a letter 
written not long afterwards (Dircozvry of Cidanay ed. Schomburgk), 
Captain Parker says : “At last we landed within a league of San Thome, 
and about one of the clock at night we made the assault, where we lost 
Captain Raleigh and Captain Cosnior, but Captain Raleigh lost himself 
with his unadvised daringness, as you shall hear, for I wdll acquaint you 
how we were Ordered. Captain Cosmor led the forlorn hope with some 
tifty men ; after him I brought up the first division of shot ; next brought 
up <;.a plain Raleigh a division of pikes, who no sooner heard us charged, 
but indiscreetly came from his command to us,” &c. The whole tenor of 
this presupposes that the English were formed for the attack when they 
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were taken by surprise, and, by their own confession, were 
almost driven into the river. Order, however, was soon re- 
stored. Numbers began to tell, and the Spaniards, repulsed at 
every point, were forced back towards the town. Young Walter 
Raleigh dashed into the thick of the fight, shouting, in words 
which were one day to be remembered against his father, 
“ Come on, my men ; this is the only mine you will ever find.” 
The next minute he was struck down, and his followers were 
crying wildly over his corpse for vengeance. As the English 
‘ pushed their way int*> the street, a galling fire was opened upon 
them from the hou^s on either side. At last, in sh^er self- 
defence, they were driven to set fire to the buildings in which 
the enemy was sheltered. The wooden huts were soon in a 
blaze, and by one o^clock, the defenders of San Thomh were 
driven from their homes, to find what refuge they could in the 
surrounding woods. 

Difficuiticsof When the morning dawned the Engli.sh dis- 
the captoM. covcred that they had not improved their position by 
their victory. In a thickly wooded country, the advantage is 

were charged by the .Spaniards. Of any surprise whilst resting on the 
river-bank the writer knows nothing. Nor is there any reference to any 
such surprise in Keymis’s letter of January 8. Keymis says of young 
Raleigh, ‘that had not his extraordinary valour and forwanlness . . . 
le^i them all on, when some began to pause and recoil shamefully, this 
action had neither be^p attempted as it was, nor performed as it is, with 
this surviving Iionour.* This is hardly the language of a man to whom 
‘this action* was a mere accident. In his letter to CareAv, Raleigh 
himself says, “Upon the return I examined the sergeant-major and, 
Keymis why they followed not my last directions for the trial of the mine 
before the taking of the town ; and they answ^ered me that although they 
durst hardly go to the mine, having a garrison of Spaniards between them 
and their l>oats, yet they said they followed those hatter directions and did 
land between the town and the mine, and that the Spaniards, without any 
manner of parley, set upon them unawares and charged them, calling 
them ptrros In^lesesy and by skirmishing with them drew them on to the 
very entrance of the town, before they knew where they were.jir {Edwa?uisy 
ii. 379.) Now, though Raleigh here states that the Spaniards attacked 
first, there is nothing really contradictory with P'ray Simon’s story. The 
charge against the Spaniards of having rushed upon the English when 
quietly renting on the bank was, no doubt, an afterthought. The English 
were preparing to attack, but the Spaniards actually struck the first blow. 
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always on the side of the defence, and it was. that advantage 
which, by their attack upon San Thomfe, they had recklessly 
throw'n away. Instead of being able, according to Raleigh^s 
instructions, to await in a well-chosen j)osition the assault of 
the enemy, tlu'y were now compelled, if the mine w*as to be 
reached at all, to make their way through dense woods, in 
which ever)’ tree would afford a .shelter to a Spanish marksman. 
Keymis did his best to execute his orders. At one time he 
tried to force a passage through the forest At another time 
he placed his men in boats, and rowed ujirthe stream to seek 
for a safer j>ath. Everywhere he met with <the same reception. 
A’ollevs of musketry, fired by men whom it was impossible to 
roach, told him, in unmistakable tones, that the great enterprise 
liad f^iilcd. 

For some days Keymis still lingered at San Thomb. It 
was hard to be the hearer of such tidings as hi.s to the bereaved 
l b- retreat whosc soH was lying in his bloody grave. But 

from S.in the inevitable retreat could not much longer be 
delayed. His men were raving like madmen, and 
cursing him for having led them into such a snare. The mine, 
they told him, was a pure invention of his owm. As he listened 
to their angry reproaches, he began, unconsciously perhaps, to 
look about for excuses by which he might shield himself from 
blame. A new' light siuhlenly broke upon him. After all, 
wh.it would be the use of reaching the mine v If the gold were 
found, it would only fall into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Kien if he could preserve it from them, and could bring it 
safe to England, would it not be immediately confiscated by 
the King? He was told that the King had granted it to 
Raleigh under the great seal. His answer was that Raleigh 
w;!', an attainted man, and that no grant to him was of any 
force, 

Keymis's determination was probably hastened by some 
pajjers wh,\ch he found at San 'riiomc, from w'hich he learned 
tiiat S{)anish troops were on their way to the Orinoco. The 
survivors of the band which, less than three w'eeks before, had 
come up the river full of hope, hurried on board the vessels, 
with failure written on their foreheads. From that raotnent 
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nothing could stop them in their eager haste to regain the sea. 
It was in^ain that Keymis, whose heart was sinking at the 
prospect of meeting the master whom he had ruined, pointed 
out a spot from whence, as he told them, the mine might yet 
be reached. It was equally in vain that a friendly Indian chief 
sent to invite them to another mine far from any Spanish settle- 
ment They pushed on, heedless of such enticements, till they 
caught sight of the admiraPs topmasts in the gulf of Paria, 

The news of the disaster did not come upon Raleigh at a 
single blow. First a stray Indian had brought a rumour of the 
.capture of San Thom^.^ Then had followed a letter 
hear»?he from Keymis, with the bitter tidings of his son’s 
death. At last the whole truth was before him. 
The great adventure was a total failure, and he must go back, if 
he went back at all, a discredited and ruined man. 

Before Raleigh could decide what to do, a new tragedy 
came to shatter afresh his already shaken nerves. When 
Suicide; of Kcymis came on board to make his rei)ort, he had 
Keymu. reccivcd him kindly, as an old comrade should. 
But it was not in the nature of things that he should be satis- 
fied with the story which he had to tell. If Keymis had been 
content to plead the simple truth, to acknowledge his error in 
attacking the town, and to lay stress upon the impracticability 
of forcing a passage through the woods, it is possible that 

* In the Declaratjpn it is said that when Raleigh first heard the news, 
he proposed to sail away to the Caribbees, leaving his forces in the river 
to shift for themselves, and the inference drawn from it is, that he intended 
to attack the Spaniards. Just before his death, however, he declarech 
(Second Testamentary Note; Edutards, ii. 495), “I never had it in my 
thoughts to go to Trinidado and leave my companies to come after to the 
Salvage Islands, as hath by Fern been falsely reported.” Looking, how- 
ever to the extremely sharp practice of his denial of plots with the French 
in that very paper, I cannot attribute more w'cight to this statemcin than that 
it may very hkely be literally true, and that perhaps he did have it in his 
mind to go to some other island, not Trinidad. But I have not inserted the 
charge in the text, as, even if it be accepted as generally coricet, its value 
depends very much upon the circumstances under which it was spoken, 
and the plans which Raleigh may have formed at the same time for the 
relief of his crews in the river. Besides it would be hard to lay too much 
stress on w'Ords perhaps flung out in a moment of agony. 
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Raleigh would have allowed himself to be convinced. Bm 
when he said that, after young Raleigh’s death, thete was no 
Reason why he should take the trouble to look any further for 
the mine, in order to enrich such a crew of rascals as he had 
around him ; and that Raleigh being without a pardon, he 
w ould bo none the better for the discovery of the gold, he was 
clearly talking nonsense. The man who had everything to 
lose by the failure saw at a glance that a basketful of ore, 
by which his sincerity might be proved, would have h^tn 
worth everything to him. Knowing this as he did, he turned 
sa\agelyji])on Kcvmis. “ It is for you,” he^said, “to satisfy the 
King, since you have chosen to lake your own way : I cannot 
do it.” 

Keymis listened to the hitter words, .and turned awaay sadly. 
A day or two afterwards he came back with a letter to Lord 
Arundel in his hand, which he entreated Raleigh to read. 
Raleigh refused to look at it. “ You have undone me,” he 
said, “ by your obstinacy, and I will not favotir or colour in 
any sort your former folly.” Keymi.s a.sked if this was his 
final resolution. Raleigh answered that it was, and his down- 
cast f<jl lower left the cabin, saying as he >vent, “ I know not, 
then, what course to take.” 

'i'he old sailor knew that he had lost his inaster^s respect 
How he had lost it was not so clear to him. Not long after 
lie had gone, the re])ort of a pistol was hear^. Raleigh, asking 
what It meant, was told that Keymis had fired the shot to 
dean his arms. Half an liour afterwards, a boy going into 
'■hi', cabin found him lying dead, with a long knife driven into 
Ins heart. 'I'lie pistol had inflicted but a slight wound ; hut 
the sturdy mariner, who had faced death in a thousand forms, 
could not bear to look again upon his cominander^s angry 
fare. 

Raleigh himself was w^ell-nigh distracted. With nothing 
but blank des[)air before him, his first thought was to make a 
Kr.i-uhu Irtish attemiit upon the mine. If Keymis had failed 
reach it, he had at least discovered fresh evidence 
of its reality. Two ingots of gold had been brought from San 
Tiioine, and i>ajicrs had been found in which there was mention 
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of mines Existing in the neighbourhood. If Raleigh could do 
nothing else, he could lay his bones by the side of his son.^ 

From this desperate proiX)sal his followers shrank. Their 
necks were in no danger at home, and they had no wish to 
expose themselves to almost certain destruction for the sake of 
a mine of the very existence of which they were by this time 
thoroughly incredulous. The Sj^nish war-ships would be 
upon them before long, and the sooner they left the mouth 
of the Orinoco the better. One more plan w\is submitted to 
them by Raleigh before he gave orders for weighing anchor^ 
He had long before told them that if disaster should, come it 
might be retrieved* by an attack upon the Mexico fleet The 
evil which he had foreboded was now before his eyes ; and he 
asked his captains whether they would be ready to join him in 
the attempt In his eyes such an undertaking w'as perfectly 
legitimate.'^ There was no peace beyond the line ; and why 
should not the Spaniards pay for the injury which they had 
inflicted upon his men, who had been shot dow n like dogs in 
what he wms pleased to call the English territory of (luiana ? 
If Faige had been false to him, and if the four French ships 
upon w'hich he had counted had failed him, might not some- 
thing be done even wath the forces w^hich still remained ? His 
captains do not seem to have rejected the idea positively at 
first. One who was present at the consultation asked, “ What 
shall w^e be the better? For, when w'c come home, the King 
will have what w^e have gotten, and wx shall be hanged.” 
“We shall not- need to fear that,” was Raleigh’s answer, “for 
I have a French commission, by which it is lawful to take any 

* Raleigh to Winw’ood, March 21. Raleigh to L.idy Raleigh, 
March 22, 1618. Raleigh’s Apology. Cayley, Life of Ixahigh^ ii. 106, 
112, 129. 

® The language in w'hich Raleigh speaks of the French prize taken off 
Cape St, Vincent, is the best evidence of his real feeling on this point. 
His officers urged him to seize it because it was thought that the crew 
‘had robbed the Portugal s and Spaniards.* “Rut,” he sa^, “because 
it is lawful for the French to make prize of the Spanish King’s subjects 
to the South of the Canaries, and to the West of the Azores, and that' it 
did not belong to me to examine the subjects of the French King, I did 
,no^ suffer my company to take from them any pennyworth of their goods.” 
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beyond the Canaries.” “ And I have another,” said Sii: 

Fern, and by that we may go and lie under Brest or Betieble, 
and with one part thereof satisfy .France, and with another 
procure our peace with lilngland.” ^ 

* This conversation is taken from the report made by Sir T, Wilson 
(Sept. 21, i6i8, 5 . P. Dorn, xeix. $8). It maybe stud that Wilson was 
a spy» and therefore, is not to be believed. Those, however, who will 
take the trouble to go through Wilson’s reports will, I think, struck by 
the internal evidence of their credibility. The mere scraps of lnforxnat$on 
that he is able to give are very meagre. Nor can he have had any object 
in inventing stories against Raleigh. It cannot be seriously maintained 
that he wiShed to deceive the King, who would soon find out the truth or 
fal^cliood of these reports. And even those who think that James himself 
delilicrately brought false charges against Raleigh c.an hardly explain why 
he should have had them previously inserted in a series of private notes of 
which no jnihlic use was to Ihj made. But it may be aiiked, bow came 
Raleigh to tell a story so damaging to himself? No doubt, because h 
had already been bt ought in evidence against him. He repeated it in 
order to explain it a^^ay. Rut,” the note goes On to say, “I had no 
:»uch commission, but spake it only to keep the fleet together— which else 
ho found apt to part and sail on piratmg.” 

The q\iesti(jn next arises, how far this explanation is to be believed. 
^Yi^h respect to the commission, his statement is litemlly true, and that is 
all that can be said foi it. Muniraorency’s letter cannot strictly be called 
a commission. Vet, in a letter written by \<.aleigh four days later to the 
King, of which unfortunately only a Spanish translation has been pre- 
served, he uses these very words : ** Viendo que V. Magk deseava mucho 
saver la verdad, y me mandava nuiy estrcchamenlc que Ic escrivicsse totlo 
lo que em, agora por no teuer yo a V, Magk mas suspense y dudoso de la 
\erd;ul, viendome en concieticia muy obligado a dar contento a mi Rcy y 
«?^rincipe natural, y no a otro alguno, esperando que, como yo be siempre 
dcsieado darle en esio satisfacion assi td lendra compasion dc mv dura y 
cnida condicion, y de tni vejer; yo dir<* la verdad li V. Mag*. Va iuvt 
iina tomision de el Dutjuc de Momorancy, Almirante dc Francia para yr 
a la mar, la qual me dio un Frances llamado Faggio, que me dixo que cl 
Krnbavador de Francia M, de Maretz me favoresscria con sus cartas para 
cl I )uque de Momorancy para el dicho eftecto. ” Raleigh to the King, 
Sept. 25. 1618, Simatua^ J/SS, 2597, fob 62. 

As to IKlcigh’s explanation of his projwsal for attacking the fleet, no 
reliance can be placed on his mere word. The only external evidence I 
can lind is in a petition by Pennington, written after his return. JIc says 
that he came back in great want, * without olTending any of his Majesty's 
laws, though much incited thereunto.* There remains the test of pro- 
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this scene the curtain drops. We only know that 
the proposal came to nothing. When Raleigh is next heard 
Raiei h at Christopher’s. Officers and crews 

St^ c?m- were alike becoming unmanageable. “ Wiitney . . . 
tophers, whom/^ he wrote to his wife, “ I sold all my plate 
at Plymouth, and to whom I gave more credit and countenance 
than to all the captains of my fleet, ran from me at Granada, 
and Wollaston with him. ^ So as I have now but five ships, 
and one of those I have sent home, and in my fly-boat a rabble 
of idle rascals, whicl^ I know will not spare to wound me ; but 
I care not. I am ^ure there is never a base slave ia all the 
fleet bath taken the [xiins and care that I have donc—that 
hath slept so little, and travailed so much.” “These men,” he 
had written the day before to Winw'ood, “ will wrong me all 
tl'^.ey can. I beseech your honour that the scum of men may 
not be believed of me, w-ho have taken more pains, and suffered 
more than the meanest rascal in the ship. These being gone, 

J shall be able to keep the sea until the end of August, with 
some four reasonable good ships.” What did he intend to 
do? We cannot tell. Probably he could not tell himself. 

bability ; and, when it is remembered that Raleigh had been, to say the 
least of it, playing with the idea of attacking the fleet for several months, 
it seems hardly likely that he did not mean anything serious. Besides, if 
he could honestly ha^ denied his intention of attacking the fleet, why did 
he not do so on the scaffold ? He there certainly salt! everytliing which 
could be urged in his defence. 

* Wollaston and Collins “ coming lately to the fishing-place,’’ in New- 
foundland, “met there with a French man-of-war, who laying them aboard 
with intention to have taken them was taken by them, and brought into a 
harbour, where they put the Frenchmen ashore, and remained with tlie 
ship ; and that they there understanding of a Flemish ship-of-war riding in 
a harbour not far off, which had offered some hard measure to the English, 
went and came to an anchor by her, and after some ])arley they fell to 
fighting, and in a short space the Fleming was taken. One Captain 
Whitney, who w,is also of Sir W. Raleigh’s company, cain^ now with 
this fleet to Malaga, loaden with fish from the New-found- land, and ir» 
gone with the rest to seek his market.” Cottington to Lake, Oct. 29, 
S. P, Spain, 
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“My brains are broken/’ he wrote to his wife, “and it is a 
torment to me to write, especially of misery,” * 

Raleigh is next heard of at Newfoundland. But if he still 
cherished hopes of retrieving his ill-success, he was not long 
in discovering that he must abandon them for ever. 

llu return. ^ , 

His crows rctused to follow him, and he w'as forced 
to make sail for England. On the voyage home, the poor 
frightened men mutinied, and compelled him swear that 
before he carried his ship into port he would obtain their 
])ardon from the King. Raleigh himself hardly knew what 
10 do. one time he offered to make Jjis ship over to his 
men, if they would ])ut him on board a French vesseL In 
trutli, it was but a choice of evils that was before him. As a 
penniless (Hitca>t, he had as little chance of a good reception 
in Pari.s as in London. At last, having first put into Kinsale 
harbour, he j>erbuaded his men to suffer him to steer for 
Li) mouth.® 

As Raleigh knew, it wa.s no friendly tribunal that he would 
liavc to taco. During the months which had passed so wearily 
with him, (iondoinar bad been watching for the news 
r Nshich, as he little doul>le<i, would confirm his worst 
suspicions. He had listened eagerly to the tale of 
the (kserler Raiky, and had urged his (Government to lay 
an embargo upon the property of the English merchants at 
Seville, till redress was afforded for the allied ho.stilities at 
the ('anarics.^ Then, to his great delight, came news from 
the Cayenne, telling of discontent amongst the crews, and of 

* Raleigh to \Vin\vo<>«U March 21. Raleigh to (...ady Rakigh, 

March 22, i6l8, Cayky, Life of ii. io6, 112. 

The statement made !jy Raleigh on tlie scaflold has been usually 
snpj>)sc<l to contradict that in the King’s Declaration, To my mind, they 
n)utually confinn one another. Raleigh does not contradict the story 
which was afterwards cmbodierl in the Declaration, but only tells another 
stor}% Both were, no doubt, true. The same fear of punishment which 
marie ihe <a^ws anxious to sail for England, rather than engage jn an 
unknown enterpri.se, would make them shrink from landing in England, 
without assurance of pardon, 

* Miniik's of Oondomar’s despatches, Oct. and Nov, idl7i 
Simancas JfSS. 2514, fol. 89. 
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the ptobabilities of failure.* Early in May,® two, vessels 
' arrived with the letters which had been written 
by Raleigh from St Christopher’s. On the 23rd,^ 
Caj^tain North told the King at full length the misemble story, 
and three or four weeks later the ‘ Destiny ’ itself cast anchor 
in Plymouth Sound.^ 

Gondomar lost no time in hurrying to the King to demand 
sj^tisfaction for the outrages committed at San Thome, 
demands One of two things, he said, must be done. Either 

justice. Raleigh jlust be punished in England, or he must be 

placed in his hand§ to be sent as a prisoner to Spain. \ 

James, to all appearance, was ready to comply with his 
demands. On June ii, he issued a proclamation, inviting 
June. all persons who had any evidence to give against 
Raieigh to present themselves before the Council.® 
Spain. The Lord High Admiral gave instructions that the 
‘ Destiny ’ should be seized, in the King’s name, as soon as it 

* Gondomar to Philip III,, ~ 1618, Simancas MSS, 2597, fol. 
62. 

* Contarini to the Doge, May i6i8, Venke MSS. 

* Camden’s Annals. 

* Contarini to the Doge, June lknk€ MSS. Salvelti’s 

June ” 5 . ,618. 

21, July s, 

* Contarini to t^jp Doge, Venice MSS. Caron to the 

States-General, July Add. MSS. 17,677, I ; fol. 312. Salvetli’s 

Ne 7 i>S‘ Letter, Not one of these writers .says anything of I lower-; 

story of " Piratas, 'Pirata,s, Piratas.” In most of the editions of his letters, 
the letter in which this anecdote is given is dated alx)ut two months 
before Raleigh’s return. Even if we go back to the first edition, which 
gives no dates, it is, to say the least of it, strange that two letters should 
be written just as Ilowel was starting for the Continent, and that of these, 
one should give the story of Raleigh’s return, which took place in 161S, 
and .the other should give the story of the execution of the accomplices in 
Overbury’s murder, which took place in 1615. The story is^^t contradic- 
tion with all that I know of Gondomar’s character. Howel, probably, 
found it floating about, and placed it in his letters when he was dressing 
them up in order to sell them. 

* Proclamation, June n, Rynur, xvii. 92. 

K 2. 
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nivide its^appearance in English waters.* Whether James had 
acted [)rudenl]y or not in allowing Raleigh to sail, he had, at 
all events, taken serivMisly his assurance that he would do no 
injury to Spain. Hefore the fleet left England, James had 
given Gondoinar ‘his faith, his hand, and his word/ that it 
Raleigh returned loaded with gold acquired by an attack on 
the subjects of the Kmg of Spain, he would surrender it all, 
and would give up * the authors of the crime to hanged in 
the j)ubrK: square of Madrid/ He now assured the ambas* 
s.ador that he would he as gocKl as his wordj, “ Not all those,” 
he saiti, who ha^ given security for Ralegh can save him 
fioin the gallows.*' 

At one moment, however, it seemed as if James wished to 
make for Raleigh. San 'rhome, he said, was not in- 

hahitt'd ])y the Spaniards when he granted Raleigh hks com- 
mission. Gondomar refusc<l to allow the argument to |>ass, 
and bror.giu James lo allow that Raleigh had acted as a 
r<»hl>cr.* 

On June 19, Gof'ahanar made his complaint to the Council. 
After iKariui^ what hv had to say, Bacon rej»licd, in the name 
ol‘ hiN ('Cflleagues, that the e\^e^sesof private persons 
[''‘/r/au'’ <‘<'nid not be hmdeted by any king, however just, 

c ufii'. luit th.tt the King of England would give every 
.salisfa< lion in lus [)ower. On June 2r, the Canintil met at 
Tu-u-.i Gr-venwu'b, m lames*?, presernu’, ^bimes spoke at 
rhM of Raleigh's (rime, and declared that it was 

t • for Ids own reputation and that of the whole king- 
Tlom that an example should be made of his justice. No one 
present \enluied to [>lead dire* tly tor Raleigh. Some one’of 
ihe (-oum illors, howe\or, atiempled to e.\( ito James against 
( iond(jmar. 'The Spanish Ambassador, it was said, had sjrokcri 
jjresumj'tuously to the (.’ouncil, and had even com{)romised 
the Ring by alleging that he bad otTered to send Raleigh to 
be hanged^t Madrid, as if England were a mere tributai*)' of 
Spain. James seemed for a moment to be .shaken. “ Though 

* MuUrly’s A}X>logy, KaUiji^h's IVorks^ viu. 7S3. 

* (jondoniar to Thilip III., June Madrid Palaca fdh’ory- 
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I am a , peaceful man/’ he said, “1 know well how to defend 
my honour/' Buckingham at once struck in. Gondomar, 
he said, was in the right. He had protested against the ex- 
pedition before it sailed, and there was nothing strange in the 
language which he now used. The Council ought to judge of 
him without passion, remembering what they would wish to 
be the behaviour of an English ambassador in the like case. 
James, thus*encouraged, six>ke out. He asked the councillors 
whether they would consider it right to go to war with Spain 
in defence of Rafeigh's mischievous proceedings? Was it 
not really just to •punish those ‘traitors wlio, imder^pretence 
of gold mines, and of treasures to be brought home, and upon 
other pretexts equally false, had brought him to give his con- 
sent to the expedition ? ' What he now wished to know \vas 
whether they advised him to punish Raleigh or not ? Raleigh's 
friends were apparently cowed by the threat to call them in 
question as well *as the actual offender, and the answer of 
Yes ! Yes ! came promptly from every side. 

On the following day Gondomar had another interview with 
the King. James told him that he had been for two hours 
lune examining witnesses who had been inclined to lay the 
fiondoniar's |)lame on Keymis, but that he had told them that 
with James. Raleigh was responsible for all that had been done, 
as Keymis had acted under his orders. On this Gondomar, 
who was about almost immediately to leave England, and who, 
perhaps, thought that he could not expect James to resist, in 
his absence, the pressure which would be brought to bear upon 
him, ventured to reply that James could not act as judge in this 
affair. He had himself given Raleigh his commission, and those 
who had persuaded him to grant it were still by his side to 
persuade him to maintain it. Gondomar added, that if he had 
been governor of Seville or of the Canaries he would have 
exacted reparation with his own hands. As it was, all that he 
could say was ‘that Raleigh and his followers were ’a England, 
and had not been hanged, and that the councillors who had 
advised the King to consent to the e.\j:)edition were still at 
large.' 

Experience had taught Gondomar that he might say almost 
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anything to Janies, but it seemed now as if he had gone too 
far. James flew into a passion. Dashing his hat upon the 
ground, and clutching his hair with his hands, he told GondO- 
mar that this miglit he justice in Spain, but that it was not 
so in England, where he reigned He was not accustomed, 
nor, unless (iod forsook him, would he ever be accustomed, to 
condemn anyone before he heard him, or before he was legally 
tried, even if the accused fierson had murdered the Prince of 
Wales. ( iondomar replied, sneenngly, that he was right in saying 
that wliat was justice in Spain w*as not justice in England. If 
a Spaniifid had done to Englishmen what Raleigh had notori- 
ously done to Spaniards, the King of Spain would at once have 
given orders for his execution. He then cleverly turned the 
current of J;niies’s thoughts for a moment by showing him an 
account of Raleigh’s crimes. James acknowledged that they 
were alroci')Us^ and tliat punishment should be speedy. He 
wa)iild tiust Raleigh's rase ‘to noble gentlemen, and not to the 
judges.’ Seeing that James had cooled down, Gondomar 
j.'inw.s ot'.r, returned to the (hargo, 'I’his, he said, was not 
w enough. Would not James send Raleigh to Spain, 
(jf his comrades? James now 
gave v\ay and [>roim.Ned to propo-^e this method of proceeding 
to the Couru il. 

On the 4th the Council met to consider tlu.s strange pro- 
position. According to (hindomar many Puritans attended 
junL‘2i. the meeting, but it is likely enough that many, not 
ordinarily classed as Turitans, would object to the surrender of 
an Englishman to Spatiish vengeance. At till events, a strong 
opposition to the proposal was inanifo.sted. Buckingham, how- 
ever, spoke warmly in its support, and James broke up the meet- 
ing by saying ‘that he was King, and w'ould keep his promise, 
without following the advice of fooKs and of de.signing persons.’ 
July 25 next day James once more saw Gondomar, 

%j?.nd engaged that Raleigh should be surrendered, 
C/oiiduin.tr unless Philip expressly aske<l that he should be 
hanged in England. On the 26th Buckingham, 
Raicifjh. James’s orders, wrote Gondomar a letter assur- 
ing him that, in one way or the other, justice should be 
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done.' It was with small hope of success that Raleighs 
friends at Court now endeavoured to stem the tide. Carew 
was especially urgent in his behalf. “I may as well hang him,” 
was the King^s reply, ** as deliver him to the King of Spain ; 
and one of these two I must do, if the case be as Gondoinar 
has represented it.” Carew pressed for a more favourable answer, 
‘‘ Why,” said James, “ the most thou canst expect is that I should 
give him a hearing.” * 

As far as James could carry his wishes into effect, Gon- 
domar's departure ^rom London on July 15 was a kind of 
July IS. procession. It had often been th% practice 

Gondoniar's to gratify the ambassadors of Roman Catholic states, 
Uepattui«. allowing them to carry with them a few priests, who 
were liberated from prison on condition that they would engage 
not to return to England, In honour of Gondomar, every 
priest in prison was set at liberty at once ; and as he rode down 
to Dover, he was followed by at least a hundred, of whom the 
greater number had probably already made up their minds to 
make their way back to England as soon as possible. 

But if Gondomar was in high favour with the King, he was 
not in high favour with the English people. A day or two 
The-attack before he left London, one of his suite, riding care- 
SpTnilh^ lessly down Chancery Lane, rode over a little boy. 
Embassy. ^hc child was morc frightened than hurt ; but to 
the angry crowc^which gathered in an in.stant, it was enough 
that the mischance was attributable to a Spaniard. In a few 
minutes four or hve thousand infuriated Englishmen were 
rushing along the streets with a fixed determination to tear the 
unlucky foreigner from his refuge at the Spanish Embassy in 
the Barbican. Gondomar himself was away, supping with the 
Earl of Worcester ; but his frightened attendants were trembling 
at the execrations of the mob without, and were waiting amidst 
crashing windows and splintering doors, for the moment when 
they might be hurried off to instant death. 

* Gondomar to Philip III., July Afadrid Palace Library^. Bucking- 
ham to Gondomar, June 26, S. P, Spain. 

* Lorkin to Puckering, June 30, Harl. AfSS. 7002, fob 410. 
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Fortunately, when the confusion was at the highest, Chief 
Justice Montague, nccumpanied by the Lord Mayor and 
Aklennen, appeared upon the scene. In a moment* the 
howling crowd was silent, and the work of destruction was 
arrested. I’^pon an assurance from Montague that the offender 
should be put to a legal trial for what he had done, the rioters 
o}>ened their lanks, that the culprit might be led away un- 
harmed to jiiison, and then quietly dispersed to Jtheir homes. 
As scon as the disturbance was at an end, the Chief Jastice, 
regardless of his promise, ordered that thc^ Spaniard should be 
]>earefully restored to the Embassy. 

I'he next morning James sent Buckingham to Gondomar 
to c.xpress his regret at the untoward occurrence. In the lofty 
'the k)ne which had al\va>s served him so well, the am- 

cv,.a.sv.>>, has>ador replied that he was personally ready to 

f'Ugive the oftenee, but that he could not tell how his ma.ster 
wcmld receive the news. 

James had already made the riot an affair of state. The 
Lord Mayor was cjtdered to ask (londomar^s pardon, and was 
„ , told that if he did not j)uni.sh the offenders him.self, 

I uiU'-'irttLiit . . , 

ii' the King would come m person into the Cuy to see 
that justice was dc»nc. (londoinar now declared 
liimst lf sali^flefi. and, f)erore he left England, sent a message to 
the King, begging him not to ckal harslily wit!) the rioters,* 
Three weeks afterwards, James, finding thnt^even the magis- 
trates were inclined to sympathize witli the c>ffenders, issued a 
s]*ecial commission for the trial o\ the culjiriis,- seven of whom 
were sentenced to an imprisonment of six months and a fine 
c'f 500/. a-piece.'^ Within a month after the passing of the 
sentence, hot^over, it was remitted, at the instance of Gondo- 
mars secretary, Sanchez, whc) had remained in England as 
agent for his ( Joverninent, till a new ambassador should be 

' Lorkiiv,to Puckering, July 14, 7/aG. A/SS. 7002, fol. 414, Con- 
larini to the Doge, - I’mhe .USS. Salvetli's Nms-UlUr, 

tots. *• ■’ 

‘‘‘ IkicoiUo C.esar, Aug. 6, 16 f 8, jMUrs anU lijc, vi. 

* Chamherhin to Carleton, Aug. 13, 1618, .V. /\ Dorn, xeviu. 17. 
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appointed.^ On another point Sanches was able to give satis- 
factory assurance^ to his master. 1'he pursuivants, by whom 
the Catholics were so harshly treated, were ordered to forbear 
IVom molesting them, unless authorised by a warrant signed 
by at least six privy councillors. The King, loo, had promised 
that Lord Sheffield, who, without liis knowledge, had sent a 
priest to execution, should be deprived of his office a pro- 
mise which was carried out before many months were over. 

Unfortunately for Kaleigh, the knowledge that the J^ondon 
mob, which had nearly tom him to pieces fifteen years before, 

June sure to treat him with greater resi^ct now, 

Raieigh'i was not likely to be of much service to him. Soon 
arreit. arrival at Plymouth he set out for London ; 

but he had not proceeded farther than Ashburton when lie 
met Sir Lewis Stukely, a cousin of his own, who was Vice- 
Admiral of Devon, and who was charged with orders to arrest 
hhn. Stukely took him back to Plymouth, and having nothing 
but verbal directions from the King, waited for a formal com- 
mission to bring him up to London as a prisoner. During the 
interval, Raleigh, either being ill in reality, or hoping to gain 
time by counterfeiting sickness, took to his bed. Under these 
circumstances, Stukely left him very much to himself, and 
omitted to take the usual precautions for the safe custody of 
the prisoner. *** 

With the opportunity, the thought of escape j^resented itself 

^ Contarini to the Doge, Sept. Vmke MSS. Sept. lo, i6iS. 
S. P. Dorn, dxxxvii. 59, 

* Sanchez to Philip III., July Shnancas MSS. 2598, fol. Si. 

* It is sometimes supposed that Stukely intended lo give him a chance 
of escape, meaning to stop him, in order tliat he might have an adtluional 
charge to l)ring against him. If so, Stukely must have been a great bun- 
gler, as he made no preparations for preventing Raleigh from getting clear 
off. Nor were the reasons which afterwards induced the King to favour a 
trick of this kind as yet in existence. Caron’s account of the m.\Ucr, in all 
probability, gives the true explanation. Raleigh was sick, or pretended 
to be so. This would quite account for Stukely’s neglect of him. See 
Caron to the States-Ceneral, ^ Add. MSS, 17,677, 1 ; fol. 318. 

Salvelti's Neim^Lctter^ July 161S. 
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once more to Raleigh. He had lost all hope of regaining the 
favour of James. He commissioned Captain King, 
lu atiompis the only one of his oflkers who had remained faith- 
to escape. make arrangements with the master 

of a French vessel lying in the Sound, to assist him in hi.s 
flight. At nightfall the two slipped out of the house together, 
and got into a boat. They had not rowed far before Raleigh 
changed his mind, and ordered King to return. He could not 
tell what to do. Next day he sent money to the Frenchman, 
and bogged him to wait for another nighti Night came, but 
Raloigh^did not stir. 

His irresolution was soon brought to an end. Stukely re- 
cc ivcd peremptory orders to take hi.s prisoner to Ix>ndon.* As 
Raleigh passed through Sherborne lie pointed out the lands 

* “You have uii'lor your charge the per^^on (»f Sir W. Raleigh, Km., 
to'M'hing whom ami hi.i .safe I'Hnging Ihthcr l)eA)re us of his Majesty’* 
Pr’ny I’mincil, }ou have recciveri many <lir(vtion.s, signifying hU Majesty’s 
j'le.i^ure and commandment. Nutwiitnlanding, we Hnd no execution 
liiereof as hail ht-comed vou, hut vain excuses, imw'orlhy to be offered to 

M.vje>iy, or to those of his Council, from whom you received his plea* 
.slur." Cco/vc/Z /\’/ July 25, 1618. Mr. Ed wards ( 4 ^?, i. 654) com* 
pl.uns «»f Itai-nn as having drliheralely inserted a fahsehood into the King’s 
1 )eclarati»»n, by •'ajtng “that this tirst escape to I'nince w'as iruide before 
Stukel)’s aniv.al at Plymouth.’’ I do nor find, however, tlul Racoti said 
an) thing like The wools an*, Kor abtaU this lime Sir W, Raleigh 

w'us come from lieland into Jhigland, into the )»oit iS Plymouth, where it 
wa> ca-.y to discern with what goo<i will he came thither, by his immediate 
attempt to csc.ipe from thence ; foi sucm after })i.s coming to Plymouth, 
before he w'a.s under guard, he dealt with the owner of a French bark,*’ « 54 :c. 
Bacon, therefore, d(n s noi .-..ly that the escape was made before Slukely’s 
arrival, but l>efuie Kakigh was under guard, and tlrough a microscopic 
objector might say that Raleigh was in soivic sort under guard from Stukely’s 
first arriv.al, yet he wa.s practically left to <lo pretty much as he liked till 
the arrival of the order from the Privy (Ymncil. The exact date of the 
.rtenipt niu.st have seemed of little moment to Bacon, if, as I believe, he 
wa, arguing against s<mie rumour that the attempt to escape /ram Zamfan 
w.Ts a mere trick of Stukely ’s. Wherein, by the way,” he says of this 
Pl\ mouth csfai>c, “it appears that it wa:^ not a train laid for him by Sir h, 
Stukely, or any other, to move or tempt him to an escape^ but that he had 
a purpose tb fly and escape frmn his first arrival in England ; ” and this, as 
fir as 1 can sw, strictly true. 
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which had once been his, and told the bystanders how they 
had been wrongfully taken from him. His fears 
sigain took possession of him. At Salisbury he sank 
taf^ndon. gQ iQyf as to feign illness, in order to gain a little time 
upon the road. A French quack, named Mannourie, who was 
His renewed Stukely to attend upon him, gave him 

attempts to Ointment to produce sores wherever it was applied. 

He was too ill, he said, to travel. It happened that 
the Court was in the town in the course of the progress, and 
Digby, as sopn as ht heard of Raleigh's condition, obtained for 
him permission to* retire for a few days to his own house, as 
soon as he was able to reach London. This was exactly what 
Raleigh wanted. He fancied that escape would now' be easy. 
His first thought was to bribe Stukely to aid him. Upon 
Slukely's refusal, he begged King to hurry on to l.ondon, and 
to hire a vessel to wait at Gravesend till he was able to go on 
board. 

The master of the vessel took King’s orders, and immedi- 
ately gave information of what he knew. The story was told 
nctrayedto Sir William St. John, a captain of one of the 
the King. King’s ships. St. John decided upon riding down 
to Salisbury to tell James. Before he reat'hcd Bagshot, he met 
Stukely coming up with his prisoner, and acquainted him with 
his discovery. Stukely told him, in return, of Raleigh’s deal- 
ings with himseltjand Mannourie, and charged him to lay the 
whole matter before the King.* 

The next day, Stukely had fresh news to write to Court. 
La Chesnde, the interpreter of the French Embass)^, w ho had 
. had dealings with Raleigh before he sailed, had 

view with Visited hiiu at Brentford. He had brought a 

message from Le Clerc, who since Desmarets’ depar- 
ture had been residing in F^ngland as agent for the King of 
France, offering him a passage on board a French vessel, 
together with letters of introduction, which would secure him an 
honourable reception in Paris. Raleigh had thanked him for 
his kindness, but had told him that he had already provided 
for his escape. 

^ St. John’s Declaration, Aug. 17, Ear/. MSS. 6854, fol. i. 
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All this Suikcly, who seems to have thought it no shame 
to act as the s]^y upon a man who had asked him to betray 
, . , his trust, communicated to the King. James at 

I .ullirt of 4 » • r 1' . 

hi^ntJcmpt ont o took alarm. A ]>lot with J’ ranee was a serious 
accordingly directed Stukely to counter- 
foil friendship with Raleigh, to aid his attempt to escape, and 
only to arrest him at the last momt^nt. By this course, it would 
soom, ho hoped to wheedle Raleigh out of his secret, and 
]>ei haps to got po^.sossion of pajicrs which would afford evidence 
of his designs.* Raleigh was, therefore, c:onducted, Upon his 
arrival in I.ond<m, to his otvn house in Breiid Street Here he 
recei\cd a \isit from Le Clcrr, who repeated his former offers, 
I'ho next morning lie got into a l)oat, ar companied by S^ukely 
and King. .\s had been pre-arranged, he was arrested at 
W’oolwit h, and was at oiue lodgi d in the Tower.* 

I’rcun the moment that the 'Fower-gaies closed upon him, 
Raloigh can ha\o had hut litrle hojio. He must have known 
dial his case would not boar the light. He 
h.id already done his host to plead his cause before 
the King. 'Ino Aj/ology which he drew up during llK^e 
ini.sorablc dj\s in whit'h ho had counterfeited illness at 
Salisbui) was indeed, if it be sim]»ly c onsidered as a literary' 
effort, a ma^teily [mKluction. In language W’hich still rings 
like a clarion, R;ikigh limled his Last dehance in the face of 
Spain. He vinduated the lights of the F'nglish Crown to 
(hiiana. and asserted that, had he taken jxissession of the mine 
on the Orinoco in spite of all the forces of Spain, he would 
merelv have been doing his duty as a faitlifu) servant of the 
King of ICn^ehincl Hi^ old com iction of the righteousness uf 

' “ But why (]i^l yott rot execute your c<jmniission Jxircly to Im appre- 
henvion (ui him in htnesc ? Why, iny oonuniNsion was to the cootrar)', 
to elicit over his other pretcnsi<)n>, and to sci.'c liis secret pajxrrs.’' StnkclyV 
/' oV/tv/, y. I incline to think this to he the t me account, lliose who 
tiiink Kaleigh was liclfKjtl lo c^car>^^ in tinier that an additional excuse 
iiDghi ]}c found to hang him, arc of course who resolutely ignore the 
fact that tlicre was any real gnjiirul for procee<{ing against him already. 

■' 01<l>s’ /j/'e of in Ralai^h'^ Ucrl'u i. 519* Stukely’s 

Apnjojry in* /KoH'.f, viii. 7S3. TIu' Dedaraiim* 

Ccuhcil Sept. 27. \\n.cox\\ UtUn md Life vi. 354* 
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his lifelong struggle with Spain glowed in every line ; a con- 
viction so strong that he still fancied that it would move even 
Jamei^ to approve of his actions in Guiana. 

As an appeal to posterity, the Apology has had all, and 
more than all, the success which it deserved. To James it 
must have appeared tantamount to a confession of guilt. 
Utterly unable to deny that, after sailing under an express 
promise not to meddle with the subjects of the King of Sjjain, 
he had sent his men up the Orinoco without any instructions 
which might lead theiii to suppose that he thought the fulfil- 
ment of his promise worth a moment’s consideration, S-aleigh 
now turned round upon the King, and represented his own 
dereliction of duty as a high and noble deed. He had been 
iconlcnt to found his enterprise upon a lie, and his sin had 
found him out. To all who knew what the facts were, he 
stamped himself by his Apology as a liar convicted by his own 
admission. 

Yet, how could James exact from Raleigh the penalty of 
his fault? To impartial persons, it is clear that the King's own 
^ ^ misconduct had its full share in bringing about the 

coiui'emn Catastrophe. It was James, who, in order to throw 
the whole responsibility upon Raleigh, had rc(}uirod 
from him a promise which, os the slightest consideration would 
have told him, it was hardly possible for him to keep. He 
had thought to save himself trouble, and now it was come 
back upon him with tenfold weight. Out of tlie difficulty 
which he had brought upon himself, there was no way by 
which he could escape with credit. If he pardi»ned Raleigii, 
he must not only break off his friendship with Spain, but he 
must announce to the w'orld that he was himself regardless of 
his plighted word, and that he was as careless of tlie rights of 
other sovereigns as he was tenacious of his own. If he sent 
Raleigh to the .scaffold, he w^as condemning liimself for the 
part which he had taken, in spite of the warning of Gondomar, 
in promoting an enterprise which he now bitterly repented. 

Such considerations, hoNvever, w^ere far enough from the 
mind of James, Commissioners w'ere appointed-ir-Bacon, 
Abbot, Worcester, Oesar, Coke, and Naunton— to examine the 
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charges against the prisoner. That they performed their 
Acorn- conscientiously there is no reason to doubt 

miv^ion 'fhc nanies are by no means such as to indicate a 

to examine packcd tribunal. Yet, in one important pomt, they 
Raleigh. , certainly came to a wrong conclusion. Instead of 
contenting themselves with supposing, as was really the case, 
that Raleigh was careless whether he broke his promise or not, 
if he could only reach the mine, and that he was equally in- 
different to tlie means by which he might indemnify himself, if 
tlie mine should ])rove a failure, they adopted the theory that 
he nevv intended to go to the mine at alb and that he had 
sailed with the purpose of at once engaging in a piratical 
attack u])(m the colonies and fleets of Spain. No doubt they 
knew as well as wc do, that the evidence reejuired careful sifting 
lieforo it could be admitted a.s conclusive. Those who ^vc 
it w'ere, for tlic most part, angry and disapjiointed men \ ar^ 
Raleigh was at all times a free speaker, whose words coifl^ 
seldom be regarded ns an infallible key to his .settled purposes. 
But, in an in(]uiry for truth, they got no assistance from 
Raleigh. Whatever else might be true, it was plain that his 
story at least wa.s false. And as, one by one, admissions were 
wrung from him w^hich w^erc utterly fatal to his honesty of pur- 
])ose; as the ('ommissioners heard one day of his ‘ proj)osnl to 
sei/c the Mexico fleet, and another day of his underhand 
dealings w’ith Montmorency, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that, exasperated by the audacity of his lying, they came to 
the conclusion that there w’as not a single word of truth in his 
assertion.s, and that his belief in the very existence of the mine 
w'as a mere fiction, invented for the pur])osc of imposing upon 
his too credulous Sovereign. 

R.-iiMKh August 17, a w'cek after his committal to the 

Tow'cr, Raleigh was brought before the Commi.s- 
Mujxrv. sioners for examination, and the investigation thus 
o])cned was carried on diligently during the following weeks. ^ 

Of these examinations but little has reached us, and it is 
therefore impo.ssibJe to .say what answers Raleigh made to the 


Bacon’s Letters and Life^ vi. 356. 
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charges brought against him. On one point we know that the 
Inquiry Imo ^xamincrs wcrc inost anxious for information. The 
t^^French plot With France, of which they had come upon the 
traces, assumed gigantic proportions in their eyes. 

Chesh^e was summoned before the Council, and was exa- 
mined on bis visit to Raleigh at Brentford. To the astonish- 
ment of his questioners, he replied by a blank denial that he 
had ever spoken a word to Raleigh on the subject of his 
escape* Enraged at his mendacity, the Council ordered him 
into custody.* In its anxiety for information, the Government 
now decided upon jetting a spy over Raleigh, who mi^^it gain 
his confidence, and win from him an acknowledgment of the 
true character of his dealings with the French. 

The person selected for this miserable office was Sir Thomas 
Wilson,* the keeper of the State Papers, an old sj)y of Queen 
Elizabeth’s. He felt no repugnance to the occupa- 
as spy on tion, and as soon as he was installed in the Tower, 
Kaieigh. l^^gan to ply the prisoner with questions, and to hint 
to him that by a full confession it might yet be possible to 
regain the favour of the King. For more than a fortnight 
Raleigh remained uj)on his guard. He would admit nothing. 
When he was pressed to acknowledge that he had spoken 
words which he was unable to deny, he took refuge in the 
assertion that it was indeed true that he had used the words, 
but that he had meant nothing by them. It was thus tliat he 
explained away tffe fact that he had communicated to Stukcly 
].a Chesnt^c’s offer of a passage on board a French vc.ssel. It 
was true, he said, that he had told Stukely so ; but he had not 
spoken the truth. It had been convenient for him at the time 
to persuade Stukely that a French vessel was waiting for him in 
the Thames, and he had invented the falsehood on the spot.^ 
About a week later, Raleigh told Wilson the story of his 
proposal to his captains to seize the Mexico fleet, which was 

’ Declaration of the Council, Sq>t. 27, Cmtncil Peji^isfer. Chosncc’s 
examinations are at Simancas j but a translation has been printed in St. 
John’s Life of Raleigh., j. 303, 313, 323. 

* The Commissioners to Wilson, Sept. 10, S, P. Dom. xci)^ 7. 

* Wilson’s Notes, Sept. 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, S. P. Dom. xeix. 9, i. 
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already known by other means to the Government, But it 
was only to accompany it with the explanation that, although 
he had laid the scheme before his companions, he had done so 
merely in the hope of keeping his fleet together, without any 
intention of carrying it into execution. ' ' • 

I'hiis did the wretched game of falsehood on both sides 
drag on, till at last, on September 25, Raleigh, weary of the 
scj.icini.or. struggle, wrote to the King, acknowledging that he 
sailed with a commission from the Admiral of 
France, and that La Chesnde |iad, by Le Clerc’s 
FreriLii. « dircctions, olTcred to assist him jo escai>e.' Upon 
this La Che^^ince was again summoned before the Council, and 
wns no longer able to persist in his transparent falsehoods. Le 
(?lcrc was then sent for. He boldly denied having had any 
dealings ^^ith Raleigh whatever. He was told that he would 
no longer be treated as the minister of the King of France ; 
arid, soon afterwards, finding that his presence was useless in 
Kngiand, he left the kingdom.*^ 

It \Nould seem that several circumstances relating to 
Raleigh's intrigues with the French were brought to the know- 
^ ledge of the Commissioners ; for wc find him doing 
his best in his conversations with Wilson to explain 
away his intercourse with Faige, his having taken into consiclcra- 
tion the ] 4 nn for the surprise of St. Valery, and his listening to 
the proposal made to 'him before he left the JJ'ower for seizing 
the Mexico fleet with the aid of six or seven Rochellese shii.’S.*^ 

^ Ralcigli made one last eflbrt to escape, by throw* 

Wi ing the blame on ])is supporters. If he had formed 

uitb.omf a plot for the seizure of the fleet during his last 
voyage, it was done, be said, at the instigation of ^Vin' 
wood, Pembroke, Edmondes, and others.^ Winwood's mis* 

* Kalcii^h to the Ring, Sept. 25, Stotattra^ J/.V.V. 2597, fol. 62. The 

letter qu<»leJ in a statement in the Council Re^istcr^ Sept, 27, anti a 

translation will l»c found in St. John’s Lije of A’a/c(i;Ay ii. 33 1. 

• Statements of the proceedings with Lc Clerc, Sept. 27, l6l8, Cmncil 
/\y/r/cr ; Finctti Philoxcnis, 

^ Wilson to the King, Oct. 4, S, P, Dom, ciii. i6. 

♦ S.inchez'to Philip III., Sept. Simancas MSS, 259S, fol. 98, 

®4i 
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dajcie at least were already known, and these disclosures were 
leceiv^ with indifference. Raleigh no longer doubted that he 
must prepare to die. His friends at Court had pleaded his 
c^tise ;i0 viin. Even the Queen, forgetful, since her quarrel 
With Somerset, of her old friendship with Spain, had, without 
succeSvS, urged Buckingham to interfere in his favour.^ 

If Raleigh^s execution was still delayed, it was because 
there were legal difficulties in the way. An answ'er having by 
rni. T,. r fhis time been received from Philii), declining to 
Spain wishes acccpt James's offer to hand over Raleigh for execu- 
be executed tiOH in Spam,* It was necessary to consider jiovv he 
in England. punished in England. James had fallen 

back on his original contention, that Raleigh could not f)e 
executed without a trial of some sort, but he was informed 
that as the prisoner w'as already under sentence of death, his 
existence for legal purposes was at an end, and that no Court 
now could legally try him. 

James therefore applied to the Com mi s.si oners to know what 
course it would be best for him to take. Their reply began 
Oct. 18. by repeating that Raleigh could not be trio<l for 
The report offcnce wliich he had committed as an at 

of the Com. / , r , 

misbioners. tainted iiKin. it >vas, therefore, necessary, if he 
w*as to be executed at all, that he should be executed upon 
his former sentence. It would not be illegal to send him 
to the scaffold u^on a simple warrant fo the l.ioiitenant of 
the- l'ow*ir.’‘' But if this were done, it would be well that a 
narrative should be published, setting forth the offences for 
which he w^as in reality to die. 'I’he Commissioners evidently 
felt that if, as a matter of legal formality, Raleigh was to be 
put to death for bis alleged intrigue with Spain in 1603, 
j'hcy pro should at all events be made plain that this tvas 
po^e an ^ nothing more than a legal formality. Hut there can 
before bc little doubt that, in their hearts, they preferred 
Council. alternative which they next suggested, namely, 

that, as far as the law would permit, Raleigh should have the 


^ The Queen to Buckingham, Cayley’s Life of Raleigh ^ if 164. 
3 Madrid Pcdace Library, 

Sept. 5. 
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advantage of a public trial He was to be called before the 
Council, which was on this occasion to be reinforced by the 
addition of some of the Judges. The doors were to be 
thrown open to certain noblemen and gentlemen who were to 
be summoned as witnesses of the proceedings. After the 
necessity of this unusual form of trial had been explained, the 
lawyers were to o]K"n the case, and the examinations were to 
he read just as would have been done in Westminster Hall 
Raleigh was to be heard in his own defence ; and that there 
might be no repetition of the unfair treatment which he had 
received at Winchester, the witnesses against him were to be 
produced in o\)C^n court. Although no sentence could be 
formally recorded, the Councillors and the Judges were to 
give their opinions whether there was sutheient ground to 
authorise the King in putting the law in force against the 
].risoner. ‘ 

Hie recommendation of the Commissioners shows that they 
at least, after full examination of the evidence, were suf- 
ficiently convinced of the strength of the case against Raleigh 
to be willing to cxj)ose it to his attack in the full light of day.'** 
James was more easily frightened He could not indeed bear 
to send Raleigh to the scaffold without hearing him in his 
ow'n defence. But neither was he willing to allow 
uafc'tixir him to ])lcad his cause before an interested, and 
probably a'sympathelie, audienre. ^ He remembered 
how, in his trial at Winchester he had, ‘by his wii; t>:^ned the 
liatred of men into compassion of him.'*^ No WT>nder that 
James was alarmed. How' could he bear that Raleigh should 
he permitted to denounce with withering scorn that alliance 
>\ith Sjiain wliich was so dear to his heart. Such words were 
sure to find a response in the hearts of the spectators ; perhaps 
even in tlie hearts of his judges. There might be division in 
the Council ; Pembroke, Arundel, and Carew might be found 
unwilling to condemn the man whom they had favoured. 

’ The Commissioners to the King, Oct. 18, Bacon’s anJ Life^ 

vi. 361. 

* This was pointed out by Mr. Spedding, ibid, vi, 362. 

“ The Kmg to the Commissioners, ibid. vi. 363. 
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James forgot that the real danger did not so much lie in what 
R«tleigh might say, as in the temper of those who were likely 
t^.accei>t Raleigh’s defiance of Spain as all to which it was 
needful to listen,’ Because James had given way too much to 
Spain when she was in the wrong, he could not venture o[)enIy 
to plead the cause of Spain when she was in the right. He 
would therefore refuse Raleigh a public trial. He did not 
see that the^ danger into which he was running was greater 
than that which he avoided — that a people excited against 
Spain by his atten^t to draw the two countries into close 
alliance by the bonds of marriage, would be certain to^cherish 
the conviction that Raleigh had been condemned in secret, 
merely because his enemies did not dare to condemn hi nr 
openly. 

On October 22, therefore, Raleigh, in place of being brought 
before even the whole of the Privy Council, was brought once 
Oct aa bcforc the limited body of Commissioners. Of 

Raleigh what he said to the charges against him the notes 

Cominis* which have come down to us are too brief to enable 

'iioiicrs. judge fully. He persisted in his assertion 

that he really purposed to attempt the mine, and he denied 
having intended to bring about war between England and 
Spain. We also learn that ‘being confronted with cajitains 
St. I-eger and Pennington,’ he ‘ confessed that he proposed 
the taking of th^ Mexico fleet if the mine failed.’ Here the 
,condcu»,,d'fecord breaks off, and w’e are left to imagine what 
was further said on either side. It would seem that Bacon, 
in the name of the Commissioners, informed Raleigh that he 
was to die, after pronouncing him to be guilty of abusing the 
confidence of his own sovereign and of injuring the subjects of 
the King of Spain. '* 

* According to a news-letter of Feb. 1618, there had l'>een meetings 
in the counties of the leading Puritans, as they arc styled, to consider 
whether, if Parliament were called, it would not be well to offer the King 
the then unheard-of sum of ten subsidies to break off the marriage. — 
Roman Transcripts^ R. 0 . 

^ Bacon’s Letters and Lifcy vi. 265, Mr. Spedding has pointed out that 
in these notes, as printed by me for the Camdeti Miscellany^ ^ol. v., a date 
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Accordingly a pri\7 seal was directed to the Justices of the 
King’s Bench, commanding them to award execution upon 
the old sentence. James seems to liave expected 
in tfirKinl’s that it would he unnecessary for Raleigh to appear 
in Court The Judges, however, declared that it 
was impossible for them to act unless the prisoner was {wro- 
duced, as he must have an opportunity of giving a reason, if 
lie could find one to give, why execution shpuld not be 
awarded.* On October 28, therefore, Raleigh, weak and suf- 
fering as he was from an attack of ague, wa^ brought to the bar. 
Vclvcrunt, in a few brief sentences, demanded the execution of 
the W'inchcsier judgment Raleigh, when called upon- to say 
what lie could for himself, advanced the argument that the 
\Vin('hcster judgment was virtually discharged by the commis- 
sion whit'h had entrusted him with the power of life and death 
over others. He then began to speak of his late voyage. But 
he was immediately interrupted l)y the Chief Justice, who told 
him that ho was not called in question for his voyage, but 
for tile treason whi('h he had committed in 1605.’ Unless he 
could [produce an express pardon from the King, no argument 
lliat he could use would be admissible. Raleigh answered 
that, h that were the case, he had nothing to do hut to throw 
himself upon the King's mercy. He believed that most of 
those wlio were probeiu knew what the \\’inchester verdict 
wa^^ really worth : and he was sure that the Jxing knew it too. 
/\s soon as lie had concluded. Montague awarded ’^xe«ulTOi\ 
according to law,'* 

James liad no intention of granting any further respite. 
It was in vain that Raleigh begged for a few days to complete 
kii*'!4hpro- writings which he had on hand ; he was told 

p-uctod;.-. prepare hir execution on the following 

morning. As he was to suffer in Palace Vard, he was taken 
to the Calehouse at Westminster to pass the night. With 
the certainty of death he regained the composure to which 

of 17, \shich the note-lakcr, Sir J. had carefully erased, was 

inadvurlendy lofi ;.undirig. 

‘ Iluiton'f Rejf, 31 . * Cayley, Lifi 0/ RaUi^h^ ii, l6l. 
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had long been a stranger. In the evening, Lady Raleigh 
came to take her farewell of her husband. Thinking 
th« that he might like to know that the la.st rites would 
Oat^lwttse. remains, she told him that she had 

obtained permission to dispose of his body. He smiled, and 
answered, It is well, Bess, that thou mayest dispose of that 
dead which thou hadst not always the disposing of when it 
wjvi alive.” ^ At midnight she left him, and he lay 
down to sleep for three or four hours. VV^hen he 
woke he had a long conference with Dr. Townson, the Dean 
of Westminster, who was surprised at the fearlessness vrtiich he 
exhibited at the prospect of death, and begged him to con- 
sider whether it did not proceed from carelessness or vain- 
glory. Raleigh did his best to disabuse him of this idea, and 
told him that he was sure that no man who knew and feared 
God could die with fearlessness and courage, except he w ere 
certain of God’s love and favour to him. Reassured by these 
words, Townson proceeded to administer the Communion to 
him ; after he had received it, he appeared cheerful, and even 
merry. He spoke of his exjjectation that he would be able 
to persuade the world of his innocence. The good Dean was 
troubled with talk of this kind, and begged him not to speak 
against the justice of the realm. Raleigh acknowledged that 
he had been condemned according to the law, but said that, 
for all that, hc.myst persist in asserting his innocence. 

• At;'t^i?our for his execution approached, Raleigh took his 
breakfast, and smoked his tobacco as usual. His spirits were 
. excited by the ]>rospect of the scene which was 

ducted to th« before him. Being asked how’' ho liked the w ine 
^.affoid. w^as brought to him, he said tluit ‘ it w^as good 

drink, if a man might tarry by it.’ At eight the officers came 
to fetch him awviy. As he passed to the scaffold he noticed 
that one of his friends, w’ho had come to be near him at 
the last, w^as unable to push through the throng. “ I know 
not,” he said, what shift you will make, but I am sure to 
have a place.” A minute after, catching sight of an old man 


^ Townson to Isham, Nov. 9, 1618. Cayley, Life of Ralagh, ii. 176. 
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with a bald head, he asked him whether he w^anted anything. 
‘‘ Nothing,'’ replied tlic man, “ but to see you, and to pray God, 
to have mercy on your soul” “I thank thee, good friend,” 
answered Raleigh, “ 1 am sorry I have no better thing to 
return thee for thy good will ; but take this nightcap, for thou 
hast more need of it now than 1.” ^ 

As soon ns Raleigh mounted the scaffold, he asked leave to 
address tlie peoj)le. His speech had been carefully prepared 
His Kvery \vord he spoke, was, as far as we can judge, 

si>c«ch. literally true ; but it was not the. w^hole truth, and it 
was cnKulaled in many points to produce® a false impression 
on his hearers.^ On the commission which he had received 
from the French admiral he was altogether silent, but he was 
emphatic in repudiating the notion that he had ever received 
a commission from the French King. He then said that 
Mamioune had charged him falsely with uttering disloyal 
speeches, and he protested warmly against the accusations 
which had been brought against him by Stukely. He spoke 
of the efforts which it had cost him to induce his men to returp 

‘ Chamberlain to ''arleton, Oct. 31. S. P. Dom, ciii. 58, Lorkin to 
Puck«?nnq;, Nov. 3. JIar!. MSS. 7002, fol. 420. 

* Tile part which relates to the French connnission is a marvel of in- 
genuity. Not a wor<l of it is untrue, but the general impression is com- 
pletely fal.-'C, In the MS. copy in the Kreord Office, it runs thus : — 

“I do, therefore, call that great God to witness, befc^e whom I am 
nv3W presently to appeal to render an account of what I say, i!ty|K^r, 

to sec Go<l, to live in the world to come, or to have any btmefit or comfort 
by the Passion of my Saviour, that I did never entertain any conspiracy, 
nor ever had any plot or inlclligence with the French King, nor ever had 
any advice or practice with the French agent, neither did I ever see the 
b'lcnch King’s hand or seal, jus some have reported I liad a commission 
from him at sea. Neither, a'» I have a soul to be saved, did I know of the 
French agent s coming till I saw him in my gallery, and if ever I knew of 
his coming or deny the truth, O Lord, I renounce thy mercy I ” S. P. 
Dom. ciii. 53. The copy in Oldys’ Life i. 558) is to the same 

effect. In the copy printed in the Warks^ viii. 775, Raleigh is made to 
s,iy “I never had any practice with the French King, or his ambassador, 
or agent, neither hud I any intelligence from thence.” The last sentence 
woul<j niecih ‘intelligence from France,* which would be false. We may 
fairly give Raleigh the iKDefit of the doubt between the dififerent reports. 
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to England, and denied having wished to desert his comrades 
whiist he was lying at the mouth of the Orinoco, waiting for 
tidings of San Thomfe.' He then adverted to a foolish tale 
which had long been current against him, to the effect that at 
the execution of the Earl of Essex, he had taken his place at 
a window in order to see him die, and had puffed tobacco at 
him in derision. The story, he said, was a pure fiction. 
•‘And now,” he concluded by saying, “I entreat that you all 
will join with me in prayer to that Great God of Heaven whom 
I have so grievou^y offended, being a man full of all vanity, 
who has lived a sinfial life in such callings as have been most 
inducing to it \ for I have been a soldier, a sailor, and a 
courtier, which axe courses of wickedness and vice ; that His 
Almighty goodness will forgive me ; that lie will cast away my 
sins from me, and that He will receive me into everlasting 
life j so I take my leave of you all, making my peace with 
God.” ^ 

As soon as the preparations were completed, Raleigh turned 
to the executioner, and asked to sec the axe. “ I prithee,” 

The execu- ^ back, “ let me see it ; 

uon. think that I am afraid of it ? ” He ran 

his finger down the edge, saying to himself, “This is sharp 

medicine, but it is a sound cure for all diseases.” He then 

"knelt down, and laid his head upon the block. Some one 
objected that brought to lay his face towards the east : “ What 
said, “how the head lie, so the heart be right? ” 
After he had prayed for a little while, he gave the appointed 
signal ; seeing that the head.sman was reluctant to do his duty, 
he called upon him to strike. In two blows the head was 
severed from the body. His remains were delivered to his 
wife, and were by her buried in St. Margaret’s at Westminster. 

Some verses written by Raleigh the night before his execu- 
tion were discovered, and were soon passed from hand to hand. 

’ In this, no doubt, he is to be believed. Prot)ably, however, he said 
something on which the charge was founded, Stukely says that Penning- 
ton was the captain who refused to follow him. If so, the .story is not 
likely to be a pure invention. 

» S. JP. D0m. ciii, 53. 
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They form a strange medley, in which faith and confidence 
Raleigh s appear side by side with sarcasms upon the 

last verses, lawycrs and the courtiers. It was perhaps at a later 
hour that he wrote on the fly leaf of his Bible those touching 
lines in which the higher part of his nature alone is visible:— 

“ Kven such is time that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 

And pays us but with age and du.st j 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our^ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days I ^ 

Itul from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

The lx)rti shall raise me up, 1 trust.” 

No matter how the head lie, so the heart be right” Per- 
haps, after all, no better epitaph could be found to inscribe 
(.- ui- u(‘(>n Ktilcigh’s tomb. For him, the child of the 
«i si\icc‘nih century, it was still possible to hold truth 

and falsehood lightly, without sinking into meanness. In his 
cluKc after wcalt h, ho was never sordid or covetous. His sins had 
brought nitli them their own punishment, a punishment which 
liid not tarrv bec ause he wa.s so utterly unronscious of them. 
Vet it was no mere blindnes.s to his errors which made all 
1‘higland feel tb.at Raleigh’s death was a national dishonour. 
His countrymen knew that in his wildest cnter])rises he had* 
always before him the thought of England’s^ greatness, and 
that, in his e)es, Kngland^s greatness was 
nected with the truest weltaro of all other nations. 'Fhey knew 
that lus heart was right. 

Against the flood of indignation which was strongly setting 
against him, James in vain attempted to make head. By his 
rhv Kinj^’s directions, Bacon drew^ up the Declaration,^ which 
i)e.jarr»t5cvn. prcviously suggcstcd by the commissioners. 

It was founded on the evidence which had been taken, and 
there is not the smallest rca.son to suspect that any false state- 
ment was intentionally inserted by James or his ministers. 
But It was unfortunately published at a time when Raleigh 


* LdUrs and Lift\ vi. 284. 
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)ia4: been rendered incapable of criticising its assertions; 
Wd in starting from the theory that the mine was a mere fig- 
meilt of Jlaleigh’s imagination, it left out of sight the fact that 
he had reason to bdieve that the mine existed, though he 
certainly had no conclusive evidence on the poifit. 

To such a pass had James brought himself. Indolently 
unwilling to make himself master of anything that could be 
put off till a more convenient season, he had floated down 
the stream, till it was too late to recover his ground, and till it 
was impossible to yunish an offender without laying himself 
open to the charge that he had contributed to the ofSpnce by 
his own negligence. 

The public indignation, which could not openly be visited 
upon the King, fell with all its weight upon Stukely. lie tried 
Fftte of to hold up his head at Court, but not a man would 

stukeJy. condescend to speak to him. He hurried to James, 

and offered to take the Sacrament upon the truth of the story 
'which Raleigh had denied upon the scaffold. A bystander 
drily observed that if the King would order him to be be* 
headed, and if he would then confirm the truth of his story 
with an oath, it might perhaps be possible to believe him. ^ 
Sir Juda.s Stukely, as men called him, could find no one to 
listen to him. One day he went to Nottingham, with whom» 
as Lord High^ Admiral, his official duties in Devonshire had 
often' ’brought him in contact, and asked to be allowed to 
"^riie old man turned upon him in an instant. 
“ What he said, thou ba.se fellow ! Thou wiio art re[)uted 
the scorn and contempt of men, how darest thou offer thyself 
into my pre.se nee ? Were it not in my own house, I 'would 
cudgel thee with my staff, for presuming to be so saucy.” 
Stukely ran off to complain to the King, but even there he met 
with no redress. “ AV'hat,” said James, “ wouldstthoii have me 
to do ? Wouldst thou have me hang him ? On my soul, if I 
.should hang all that speak ill of thee, all the trees in the 
country would not suffice,” ® 

One triumph more w'as in store for Raleigh’s friends. A 

' Lorkin to puckering, Nov. 3. JfarL MSS, 70c 2, fol. 420. 

* Lorkin to Puckering, Jan. 5. Ibid, fol. 435. 
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few days after this scene, it was discovered that both Stukely 
and his son had, for many years, been engaged in the nefarious 
occupation of clipping coin. It was even said that when his 
guilt was detected, he was busy tampering with the very gold- 
pieces— the blood- money, as men called it — which had been 
paid him as the price of his services in lodging Raleigh in the 
Tower. ‘ fhe news was received w'ith a shout of exultation, 
and wishes were freely expressed that he might not be allowed 
to cheat the gallows.-* Ready belief was for once accorded to 
iMannourie, who, being found to be an^ accomplice in his , 
mastcr’^r crime, was trying to purchase imgiunity for himself 
by a<'rusing Stukely of having urged him to bring false charges 
against Raleigli.^ James, however, thought that he owed 
stimetliing to his tool, and tlung him a pardon for his crime.'* 
Stukely did not gain much by his esca])e. He made his way 
lioinc to his own c<junty of Devon; but it was hardly wise of him 
to amongst a j^eople who held the name of Raleigh in more 
than ordinary reverence. He could not bear the looks of scorn 
with whi('h his appearance was ^yerywhere greeted. He fled 
away to hide his shame in the lonely Isle of Lundy, and in 
less than two years after Raleigh's execution he died a raving 
madman amidst the howling of the Atlantic storms.® 

Many months before the death of Stukely, another man, 
who hn,d, to some extent, been the cause of Raleigh's ruin, had 
j)asse(l away from the world. At the time when 
Raleigh was relea.sed from the It ow8f,"" "in ani 
Coi.iiaiM. vvas still in prison. His health was giving 

way ; and he petitioned the King to allow him to visit Bath. 
His re(iuest was granted, upon condition that he would engage 
to return to prison in the autumn. In September he was ac- 
cordingly making his way back to London, and had reached 
Odiham, when a paralytic stroke made it impossible for him 

‘ [.orkin to Puckering, Jan. 12. //at/. MSS, 7002, fol. 438. 

^ (’haml>erlain to Carlelon, Jan. 9. S. P. Dorn, cv. 7. 

’ Lurk in to Puckering* Feb. (?), Harl, MSS, 7002, fol. 450. 

^ Pardon, Feb. i8. Pat. i6 Jac. L Part 14. 

Camden Annals, Howel to Carew Raleigh, May 5, 1645. I/owL s 
Letters^ ii. 368. 
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to continue his journey.^ In this condition he lingered for 
more than a year, and it was not till January 24, 1619, that he 
died, llie feeling of detestation with which his memory was 
reg^arded, found expression in the fable that he died in com- 
plete destitution. For this fable there was no foundation 
whatever. But it was inconsistent with the popular idea of 
justice, that any man who had contributed to Raleigh’s mis- 
fortunes, should die in ordinary comfort.^ 


• Council BegUter^ May X4, Sept, 28, 1617. 

* Jle was allowed ty the King 100/. a year, besides 8/. a week for his 
diet. The paymentsVere made with tolerable regularity to the ihst, a few 
weeks after they were due, as appears from the Order Book of ilie Ex- 
chequer, Nov. 7 * Bee. 7# 1618, Feb. 6, 1619. The only support I have 
found for the ordinary story is a letter, in which it is said that C'obham lay 
unburied for want of money, Wynn to Carleton, Jan. 28. S, P. Dom. 
cv. 67. This, however, is easily accounted for. The Crown would refuse 
to pay the funeral expenses, and his relations may have hung back, a:> 
wishing to throw the burden upon the King. 

I canno*; close this chapter without again expressing my deep obligation 
to Mr. Spedding’s discussion of Raleigh’s conduct. I do not suppose that 
ray story, as it now stands, would have secured his complete appro]>ationi, 
but hvi would, at all events, have perceived how considerably it had been 
modified in consequence of his argument. 
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VIR(;iNlA, AND THE EAST INV^ES. 

Thk colonial and maritime enterprise of England did not die 
with Raleigh. 'The Colony of Virginia which, before the dream 
of the golden mine had led him astray, he had 
b) found, was at last on the way to prosperity. 
>11 Sir 1 'homas Dale, who succeeded Gates as governor 

in iui4d ruled with firmness and ability. 'Fhe land which had 
hitherto been held in common was divided into private hold- 
ings, a measure which wa.s attended with the best effects. If 
the settlers did not acquire wealth rapidly, tliey W'erc 
at least ( ontcntcd and jjrosperous. After two years, 
Dale returned to England w*ell satisfied with the results of hi.s 
administration. 

On ho.ard the vessel on wliich Dale re-crossed the Atlantic 

wa.s a passenger likely to altrat t far I ll i 1 \}^ 

Vi it if himself. Poc ahontas, the d<aughtcr of the Indian 
chief Pow'hatlan, who in the early days of the colony 
tu s^crvcd as a friendly messenger between her 

father and the .settlers, was in the .shij). She was now^ the wife 
of an Englishman, and was eagerly looking forward to the first 
sight of the land which, in her childhood, had so powerfully 
attracted her imagination. 

H»r previous "f hc history of her marriage was a strange (me. In 
hi.t.Tv i6i2i a vessel came out to the colony, under the 
command of a daring and unscrupulous adventurer, named 

* See II. p. 62, 
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Argali Finding that hostilities prevailed between the colonists 
and the natives, he formed the design of seizing as a hostage 
the daughter of the principal chief in the neighbourhood. By 
the bribe of a copper tea-kettle he induced an Indian to entice 
Pocahontas on board his vessel, and sailed away with his prize 
to J|mestown. For some months it seemed that the outrage 
had been committed in vain. Powhattan still refused to submit 
to the terms demanded of him. At last, however, he was 
informed that one of the settlers, named Thomas Rolfe, wished 
to marry his daughter. The intelligence pleased him, and a 
general pacification was the re.stiJt Pocahontas was instructed 
in the religion of her husband, and was baptized by the name 
of Rebecca.* 

Sanguine men believed that in this marriage they saw the 
commencement of a union between the two races, from which 
a great Christian nation w^ould arise in America under the 
protection of the English Crown. It was not so to be. 'I’hc 
story of Pocahontas herself was too sure an indication of ilie 
fate which awaited her race. At first everything smiled ui)on 
1617. her. Captain Smith, who had known her well in 
scnutfoii Virginia, presented her to the Queen. Anne received 
at Court. her kindly, and invited her to be present at the 
Twelfth Night masque. So delighted was the Indian girl with 
the brilliancy of the scenes which opened before her, that she 
could hardly be brought to consent to accompany her hu^- 
his return to America. She never saw her 
‘ Virginian home again. Her imagination had been 
excited and her brain overtasked by tlie tlirong of new' sights and 
associations which had pressed upon her. She died at Cravesend, 
before she set foot on board the vessel which was to linve carried 
her back. She left one child, a little boy. .Sir Lewis Stukely, 
w'ho was not as yet under the ban of popular disfavour, asked 
to be allowed to care for his education. After Stukely’s death 
young Thomas Rolfe w’as transferred to the t are of an uncle. 
He afterwards emigrated to his mother’s country, and through 


Smith’s History of Plr^iniat 1 1 2. Stith's History of Virginia, 127. 
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him many of the foremost families of Virginia have been proud 
to trace their lineage to the Indian Pocahontas,* 

In England, but for the audacious mendacity of Smith, her 
name would probably soon have been forgotten, along with 
^ . those of so many of her race who have from time to 

of Smith s time visited our shores. He was at this time locking 
romame. ^bout for frcsh employment, and saw that the best 
chance of ac(]uiring notoriety lay in connecting his name with 
hers. lie accordingly invented that touching story which has, 
for two ( onturies and a half, charmed readers of all ages. Of 
the mavy ])(>ctica! fictions which historical ii'jquiry in our day is 
( learing away, there is none which will be surrendered with such ' 
regret as that which tells how the captive Englishman con- 
demned to death was saved by the interv'ention of the daughter 
of his captor.'-^ 

'rhe short administration of Yeardley, who had been left 
behind as Pale s deputy in Virginia, was marked by the introduc- 

, lion into the colony of the cultivation of the tobacco 
i-.tro.iti. tion plant, to which the whole of its subsequent prosperity 
>!iiionof'’ was owing. Hitherto the settlers had been engaged 
to)., 10,0. .struggle for existence; tliov had now at last before 

them an opiiortunity of ac<^uiring wealth. Yet the change wa.s 
not of unmixed advnnt.nge. Everyone was in haste to grow 
rich, and everyone forgot that toliacco would not prove a sub- 
stitute for bread. Every inch of ground whit li had been cleared 
was devoted to tobacco. I’he very streets of Pumitt hi 
dug up to make room for the precious leaf. Mon had no time 
to s[)enk of anything but tobacco. The church, the bridge, the 
palisades were allowed to fall into decay, whilst every available 
liand was engaged iijjon the crop which was preparing for ex- 
j)ortation. 

The natural result followed. Starvation once more stared 
the settlers in the face. There was not corn enough in James- 

» Smith’s History of Virginia, 121. Chamberlain toCarlcton, June 22, 
1616 ; Jan. 28 ; March 29, 1617, S, P. Dorn, Ixxxvii. 67 ; xc. 25, 146. 

^ Smith’s True Relation of Virginia (eel. Deane), 38, note 3 ; 72, 
note I ; Wingfield’s Discourse of Virginia (ed. De.inc), 32, note 8. No 
doubt ‘jceros any longer pos.siblc after Mr. Deane’s arguments. 
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town to laist till another harvest Yeardley, a kindly, inefficient 
foreseen the danger, or had been un- 
able to make head against it ; and the only remedy 
which he could devise was an attack upon the Chicka- 
hominies for the purpose of enforcing the payment of a corn 
tribute which had been for some time in abeyance. The expe- 
dition was successful, and was, doubtless, applauded at the 
time» But it did not promise ivell for the union between the 
races which was to have sprung from the marriage of Rolfc and 
Pocahontas. 

Yeardley had held office for little more than a year when 
he was succeeded by Argali. The new Governor was not tlie 
x6i 7. man to imitate the remissness of his predecessor ; 
aod the colonists soon found that he was detenu ined 

lives AS 

Governor, to bc obeycd- The defences of Jamestown were 
repaired. Harsh remedies w^ere applied to the recent disorders. 
Kvery act of the colonists was now to be fenced about with 
prohibitions. The trader was to content himself with a profit 
of twenty-five per cent. No intercourse was to be held witli 
the Indians excepting through the medium of the constituted 
authorities. Whoever wasted his powder by firing a gun, ex- 
cepting in self-defence, was to be condemned to penal servitude 
for a year. Whoever taught the use of firearms to an Indian 
was to bc put to death.' 

Even sudwegulations as these might have been endured 
rbeen a man of integrity. But when it came to he 
^ known that in the eyes of the Governor he was him- 
w t>ranny. Virginia w’ho was above the law, 

the whole colony broke out into open discontent. Every 
homeward-bound vessel carried across the Atlantic complaints 
of his tyrannical conduct to individuals, and of his shameless 
robbery of the public stores. 

As soon as these complaints reached London, the 
Apjpointmern Company requested Ixird De la Warr to return to 
nordSiia^ America, and to save the colony once more from 
ruin. In the spring of i6iS he left England, ac- 
* HmitWs I/tslory 0/ Vir^inia^ 120-I23. Slilh’s <// Virginia^ 
140>I47. 
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companicd by the best wishes of all who took an interest in 
Virginia ; but his weakly constitution was unable to bear up 
against the hardships of the voyage, and he died before the pas- 
sage completed. Argali was in consequence left a little longer 
in j)ossession of the authority which he had misused. With 
childish s[)ite he took especial pleasure in ruining the estates 
which, by 1 )e la Warr’s death, had become the property of his 
widow. He left no stone unturned to drive l^ady J)e la Warr^s 
servants from her employment, and to entice them to transfer 
their services to himself. Hearing that Br^w-ster, the agent in 
c harge -.'>f the estate, had remonstrated against his proceedings, 
he ordered him to be seized, and sent before a court-martial to 
answer for the words which he had used against the Governor. 

Brewster was condemned to death, and this mon- 
strous sentence would have been carried into exe- 
cution if the general voice of the colony had not 
compelled Argali, however unwillingly, to commute it to one of 
banishment from Virginia.' 

d'hc news of those extraordinary proceedings excited no 
little indignation in London. The Company, warned by the 
Ar-aiiis failure of their attempt to substitute King Stork for 
c-ui-xi ]^og, re.stored Yeardlcy to the |)Ost from which 

they had recalled him, and ordered him to send Argali home 
to give an m ccaint of his conduct. 

N'eardley's ap]K>intment was fortunately jon^thing more 
than a mere change of governors. By the iii hii ^ 

he carried out, he was directed to [Hit an end for ever to the 
system of martial law which had been introduced by Dale, and 
whii’li had recently been .so terrilily abused He was aLo 
ordered to call together an assembly, freely elected by the 
roloni>ts, before which he was to l.ay a code of laws which had 
been prepared for tlieir use in England. 

'ITe new (Governor arrived too late to secure the i)unish- 
inent of Argali. Timely notice had been given him, 
nl^^ll^h^ and he had made his escape from the colony. But 
no time was lost in laying the foundations of a more pros- 


» Stith's History of Virginia^ 149. 
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peroufi future. On July 30, 1619, the first Colonial Parliament 
^ gathered round Yeardlcy at Jamestown.^ From 
henceforth Virginia was to be governed by its own 
freely accepted by its own representatives. 
England ' had stamped her o^ likeness upon her creation, 
and the first of the free colonies of England had taken firm 
root by the side of the flaunting glories, of the Spanish 
Empire. 

The changes by which the colony had been distracted were 
not without effect \\pon the Company at home. At the time 
The Com Y^rd ley Sailed, Sir Thomas Smith still pre- 

pany in * Sided over its fortunes, with the title of Treasurer, 
.ngland. bccome the fashion in Virginia to look upon 

him as the source of all the evils that had befallen the colony, 
and though there was probably some exaggeration in this, the 
charges brought against him were not without foundation. His 
temper was easy, and he was lax in his attention to the duties 
of his office. It was to his relationship with Smith that Argali 
owed his appointment. Smith was not without influence even 
at Court, as his son, Sir John Smith, had married a daughter 
of Lord Rich, and the support of the Rich family was in conse- 
quence given to Argali. 

The Company was not to be misled. It refused to re- 
elect Smith to the office of Treasurer. His successor was 
Sandys Edwin Sandys, w^ho had taken a leading part 

the laws wffiich had just been 
Corrtv«ny. 3^^; to Virginia, and whose services in the Eng- 
lish Parliament had well fitted him to preside over the intro- 
duction of parliamentary institutions in America.* 

It is owing to Sandys that the year 1619 is a date to be re- 
membered in the history of English colonisation. The election 
of a leading member of the Parliamentary Oj)position to the 
responsible office of Treasurer is an evidence that in the 
Virginia Company, as in the City of London, and as in every 

' The proceedings of this Assembly, the loss of which was regretted by 
Mr, Bancroft, are in the Record Office, S. P. Colonial, i. 45. 

" Stith's History of Virginia^ 153-158, 
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body of active and intelligent men, the spirit of opposition to 
the Court and its minions was on the increase. The breach 
thus made was to grow wider ever)' year, till the Company 
was swept away by the irritation of the King. But in the 
meanwhile Sandys had done his work. He had planted the 
standard of free institutions at Jamesto\^Ti, and under the 
shadow of that standard Virginia grew and prospered when 
the Com]viny which had fostered the coloi^y in its infancy had 
ceased to exist. 

II1C course of English adventure in Aryerica finds, in some 
respects, its parallel in the long struggle, of the East India 

1605. Company for the establishment of commercial rela- 
tions with the extreme East There, too, English 
in the enterprise was at first attracted to those parts which 
were rit hesl in the promise of a lucrative trade. As in 
America, it found them pre-occupied, and, after a long and 
fruitless struggle with its rivals, it discovered its Virginia in 
the peninsula of Inditi. In many respects, indeed, there is 
no parallel to bo drawn between the attitude of Spain towards 
the English in the West Indies and the attitude of the 
l)ut<'h in the Eastern Seas. As fiir as the Continent, or 
even the larger islands were concerned, it would have been 
madness, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, for 
eitlu r England or the Netherlands to think of establishing an 
cmi)ire similar to that which had been built up by wSpain in 
America. The n.ative states were far too 
climate was too unsuited for permanent occupation by large 
bodies of the inhabitants of Northern Europe. It was 
enough if factories could be established at the points most 
suitable for commercial intercourse. That bitter jealousies 
should arise between the merchants of the two nations was 
only to be expected. Here and there a party of Englishmen 
would come to blows with a party of Dutchmen, and broken 
heads, or even the loss of some lives, would be the result. 
The chiefs of the rival factories would intrigue with the native 
princes for exclusive privileges. But, on the whole, no very 
great hapi would be done. The peace would be kept by a 
strong native Government, which it would be hopeless to resist. 
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The local hatreds would be bitter enough ; but they would not. 
blaaie out into internecine war, nor would they be of sufficient 
importance to call for more than a passing notice from the 
Oovepments of London and the Hague. 

, There were in part of the Indian Ocean a few islands, 
teeming with valuable productions, where^ these conditions were 
The Spice rcvcrsed, and where was no native state powerful 
Islands. enough to defy European aggression. Pepper might 
be shipped at any port in Java or Sumatra. It w’as a mere 
matter of convenienjce at what point in the Indian peninsula the 
trade in calicoes should be conducted. But nutmegs were, at 
that time, only to be found in the little group of the Banda 
Isles, and cloves grew nowhere in the world except on the 
five islands to which the name of the Moluccas had origin- 
ally belonged, and on the more southerly archipelago which 
clustered round the noble harbour of Amboyna as its commer- 
cial centre. 

It was after a long and arduous struggle that the Dutch 
had succeeded in driving the Portuguese, at that time counted 
iTie For- amongst the subjects of the King of Spain, out of 
Amboyna and the Moluccas. They did not ]>rofess 
the Outch, come as conquerors. They came, as Raleigh had 
come to Guiana, to defend the natives from the oppression of 
their tyrants. All that they required in return from the giateful 
islanders, for whose sake, as they said, they erected forts and 
garfi^lSns, was that they should enter into an engage- 
ment not to sell spice to any but themselves. 

From Amboyna an expedition was fitted out in 1609 to 
take possession of the Bandas. The fear of the Dutch 
KW). compelled the inhabitants of Neira, the principal, 
bSII though not the largest, island of the group, to grant 
to them by treaty a monopoly of their trade ; * and 
this treaty was long afterwards appealed to as conferring upon 
the Dutch East India Company the sovereignty not merely of 
the island of which they were actually in i)ossession, but of 
the whole surrounding group. In spite of the treaty, the 

‘ Purckast !. 717. 
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natives soon combined in an attempt to drive out the invaders. 
The next year, however, David Middleton, coming to the 
Bandas in search of nutmegs, found that a fort had been built 
by the Dutch, and that Neira was in complete subjection, 
although the remaining islands still maintained a precarious 
indej)endencc.* 

These proceedings of the Dutch formed a strange comment 
upon the J/zr#' Liberum^ the celebrated treatise, published 
in 1609, hy (^rotius at Leyden, in which he proved, 
iX‘rum to the logical discomfiture of tlj^e Portuguese, that 
ofCrot.u.^ commercial monopolies were coturary to all laws, 
human and divine. 

That Cirotius was in the right no one in the present day 
will bo found to question. Liberty of trade is a good thing in 
.... all places and at all times. But what Grotius, work- 

ing out his problem with all theoretical correctness, 
re led by ihe failed to scc, was that there was another question to 
scttlcd bcforc the commercial difficulty could 
even be approac hed. It was, in fact, as impossible to agree to 
freedom of trade before the territorial limits of the European 
Powers in the newly* discovered countries had beeo settled, 
as it was to allow religious liberty before the absolute inde- 
pendence of the national Governments "was admitted. An 
Kngli.sh merc hant landing at Surat in the seventeenth century, 
came like a I'rench merchant landing at Syd ney i n the nine- 
teenth century, merely to buy the products m 
But an English merchant asking for freedom of trade at the 
harbour of Amboyna or at the mouth of the Orinoco iu the 
reign of James L was not unreasonably regarded with as much 
suspicion as a Jesuit asking for freedom of conscience in 
England in the reign of Elizabeth. The request was denied, 
not so much to the unarmed trader by whom it was pre- 
ferred, as to the armed force which he wiis supposed to have at 
his back. 

That tlie Dutch should form commercial establishments 
in a number of small islands without acquiring If^rritorlal 


Purchas, i, 238. 
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sovereignty was impossible. It was still more impossible to 
Free trade share thiS sovereignty with another European nation. 
iSt^ce*^ Englishmen and Dutchmen might continue to trade 
amicably within the dominions of the Great Mogul, 
because, under the sway of that powerful monarch, both held 
their factories on sufferance. But the presence of Englishmen 
and Dutchmen together at Amboyna or the Bandas could pro- 
duce nothing but anarchy. Whenever the natives had real 
or imaginary grounds of complaint against either factory they 
would appeal ' to tfce other for support, and the mutual exas- 
peration would end in a deadly quarrel, of which the ir^vitable 
result would be the expulsion or the annihilation of one of the 
contending parties. 

Looking back as we do from the vantage ground on which 
we stand, it is possible to see that in these islands the e.stab- 
it is ciauneci ^^shmcnt of territorial dominion mu.st? have preceded 
tythc commercial freedom.* But it w^as hardly to be ex- 
’ pected that the English in the East would acquiesce 
without a struggle in the sacrifice which such a concession 
demanded. As the weaker powder, they cried out ' loudly for 
liberty of trade. 'Fhey had loaded their vessels w’ith cloves 
and nutmegs before the islands had been occupied by the 
Dutch, and why should they not do so now ? The Dutch 
cried out no less loudly against this irnt>crtinent interference 
w'ith their sul^cts, and complained bitterly that it was unfair 
diaF, w^nilst their own trade was burlhened with the expense of 
maintaining forts and garrisons to keep out the Portuguese, the 
English, who were under no such obligations, should be enabled 
to undersell them in the Eiirojiean market. 

In 1613, Jourdain was sent out from the English head- 
(juarters at Bantam wdth orders to re-open the clove 
trade at Amboyna and the neighbouring island of 
Ceram. Everywhere the natives had the same story 
to tell him. They would gladly sell him all the spice they 


1613. 

Jourdain’s 

voyage. 


^ In fact, there was needed the adoption of a principle of cujus re^to, 
ejus commerdHtn^ analogou.s to the principle of ntjus ejiis rtligio. 

Both were steps of progress, yet both look mean enough in comparison 
with that which has been since attained. 
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had, but the Dutch had threatened them with instant rum if 
they permitted a single bag of cloves to find its way on board 
the English vessels.* 

The next year no fresh attempt was made. But in 1615 
Skinner was despatched with instructions to open factories, if 
])ossible, both at the Bandas and at Amboyna. At 

* Neira the complaints of the natives were terrible. 
‘‘It is enough,” they said, “to make old men we^jp; and* the 
child, too, that is yet unborn. God has given the countiy 
to us and ours ; but He has sent the 4 )utch as a plague 
to take it from us.” Those who heard the sad tale were 
powerle.ss to render assistance. 7 'hc Dutch commanders 
ordered Skinner to leave the island, and, in the face of 
seven well-armed vessels lying before the fort, it was hoj)C- 
Icss to resist, 'fhe English met with similar treatment at 
Amboyna and Ceram, though Skinner succeeded in leaving 
a pinna('e to trade with the friendly natives of Puloway, an 
island of the Banda group which was as yet unoccupied by the 
Dutch.'' 

As soon as the Dutch at Neira heard that Englishmen had 
been left at Puloway they determined to make a vigorous effort 
Ti .Dt'i i‘<-"duce the island before succour could arrive, 
aitack upon 'fho assailauts were driven off by the natives,^ and 
return to their head-quarters at Neira, the 
Dutch officers complained that they had foundi^waSf^s of English 
make in tlic possc.ssion of tho.se v^hom they chose to calT lebcts 
against their .authority. The English pinnace remained at the 
island till Augu.st, and, when it sailed away with its cargo of nut- 
megs, Robert Hunt was left behind as factor for the Company. 

In the following March, four English ships arrived at 
Puloway, under tlie command of Samuel Castleton. Scarcely 

* Jourclain’s Journal, Shane MSS. 858, fol. 83. 

* Welding to Jourdain, May 23. Farit? to the Company, July 26, 1614. 
Instructions from Jourdain, Jan. 24. Boyle to the Company, Feb. 18. 
Skinner to Denton, July I2. Cockayne to Smith, July 16. Jourdain to 
the Company, Dec. 26, 1615, E. /. C, Orig, Corr. 

* Valcftlyn, Oud en NUmu Ost-Indkn^ Decl iii ; Stuk. ii. 81. 
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had they cast anchor when eleven Dutch vessels put out from 
Neira to oppose them. The natives of Puloway, 
Puiowayand and of the neighbouring island of Pularoon, were 
SJrtnSred cncouraged by the presence of Castleton to make a 
to Httjit. formal surrender of the islands to Hunt as the repre- 
sentative of the King of England They were a warlike race, 
and judging by what took place in these seas in the following 
year, it woul4,seem that with their assistance it would not have 
been difficult to hold both the islands. Castleton, however, 
thought otherwise, and entered into negotiations with the Dutch. 
It was agreed that Hunt should give no assistance to the 
natives, on condition that the Dutch, if they prov;ed successful, 
would share the trade with the English. With this promise 
Castleton professed himself satisfied, and sailed away, leaving 
Puloway to its fate As soon as he was gone, Hunt’s 
SkelTby native forces mutinied, and he was obliged to fly 
th« Dutch, island to save his life, v The Dutch, re- 

lieved from his presence, continued the struggle, and, re- 
ducing the natives to subjection, thought no more of their 
agreement* 

News in the seventeenth century did not travel fast, and 
it was not till September, 1617, that the company in London 
t6i7, heard that Puloway had been lost eighteen months 
before. There was no sign of flinching. Ever since 
Company. thej[hilure of the negotiations with the Dutch in 
the English Company must have expected something of 
the kind. They at once ordered that six ships should be got 
ready in the spring, to defend their interests in the East. By 
such strength,” they say in their Minutes, “ the inhabitants of 
Banda and the Moluccas will be encouraged to deal with the 
English when they shall find them of power to resist the wrongs 
put on them by the Hollanders.” They did not intend to send 
the fleet ‘ to oppose the Hollanders in hostile manner, but to 

* Compact with the Dutch, March 16. Directions to Hunt, March (?), 
1616, B. L C, Ong. Corr,^ PurckaSy i. 608. Jourdain’s Journal ; Sloant 
MSS. S58, fol. 106. The information on Castleton ’.s voyage is, however, 
extremely imperfect. * .See Vol. II. p. 3I4. 
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countenance their business, that they be not put down or forced 
from their trade : — which it seems they do intend in all parts : — 
but to send a good strength both to the Moluccas and Banda, 
and do it to purpose once for all, and tiy w'hat the Hollanders 
will do, it* a man of courage may be had that will not endure 
their wrongs. But as yet they have only given words, and no 
deeds.’ ^ 

I'he last sentence was evidently aimed at QisUeton. It 
was not till after the interval of a year that the Company 
learned that the man of courage of whom they had 
been in search had been found amongst their 




,11 iu..uoo«. East. J.ate in i6i6, two vessels, the 

‘Swan’ and the ‘Defence,’ were dc.spatched from Bantam under 
the command of Nathaniel Courthope, one of those forgotten 
worthies by whose stern self-sacrifice in the face of the calls of 
duty the English Einjiirc has been built up in every quarter of 
the gU>l)e. In fulfilment of his instructions,* he steered for 
rularo(>n, which was as yet unsubdued by the Dutch. His 
firr.t step was to convince himself by incjuiry that the surrender 
of the t\^o islands to Hunt had been made in pro|)er form. 
He then, having first accepted from the natives a confirmation 
of their jirevious act, sent to inform the Dutch Governor of 
Eulovvay that both islands were included in the dominions of 
the King of England. 

Courtliope’s message was at once treated challenge. 
On January 3, three Dutch ships sailed into Pularoon rcJTtds^ 
and dropped anchor dose to the ‘Swan’ and the 
tViMuiifh** ‘ Defence.’ If Courtho])e had not taken the precau- 
:o!ctire. tion of erecting two batteries on shore, his case 
would have been hopelc.s.s. As it was, he was able to take a 
high tone with the new-comers. He ordered them to put to 
sea at once. If they were not gone before midnight, they 
must take the consequences. 

The Dut('h commanders glanced at the English batteries on 
the shore, and at the swarms of hostile natives crowding upon 
the beach. 'Ehey shrank from the conflict, and, before midnight 


' /V. /' C. Catiri Minuifs^ Sept. 25, iGxy. 

In'^tructfons to Courthope, Oct. 29, 1616, E, /. C. Orig, Corr, 
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came, they were on their way back to Ncira. A week later a 
Dutch pinnace, which, by accident or design stood in close 
to the shore, was greeted with a storm of shot from the English 
guns. 

Courthope’s difficulties were only beginning. His officers 
and men were insubordinate, and, against his advice, Davey, 
Capture of Mastcr of the ‘Swan,’ carried his ship over to 

the 'Swan/ Great Banda for water. Seeing that he was de* 

termined to go, Courthope directed him to visit the town of 
Weyre, on the Grea^ Banda, and the Island of Rossengain, as 
it was understood that the inhabitants were anxious cede 
their territory to the English. Davey carried out his instruc- 
tions, and the cession was formally made ; but on his return to 
Pularoon he was intercepted by a Dutch vessel of far superior 
strength to his own. After a severe fight, the ‘Swan’ was carried 
into Neira Roads with the English colours trailing over the 
stem in derision. 

It was some time before the news of the loss of the ‘Swan’ 
reached Pularoon. Undismayed at his misfortune, Courthope 
"Hie 'De. sct to work to complete his fortifications. But his 
Ifpto own men were discontented. I'hey had 'come to 
Dutch. Pularoon, they told him, to trade, and not to fight. 
On the night of March 26, whilst the commander was on shore, 
the crew of the ‘Defence’ mutinied, and, carrying the vessel to 
Neira, delive^^d her up to the Dutch.' 

1 o complete Courthopc’s misfortunes, he had no hope of 
assistance till the westerly monsoon blew again at the end of 
Courthope island of Pularoon was one 

holds out. Qf tjjg westernmost of the group, he w^as exposed to 
an attack from Neira for at least six months. He had but 
thirty-eight of his men on shore with him when he was deserted 
by the ‘ Defence.’ Food, too, was running short, and, if it had 
not been for the opportune arrival of two junks laden with 
rice, starvation would have done the enemy’s work. All that he 
could do was to send news to his countrymen at Bantam in a 

‘ Correspondence between Courthope, and the Dutch commanders, 
Jan.-April, 1617, S. P. East Indies. Surrender of Pularooi/ and Pulo- 
way. Spurway to the Company, Purckas^ i. 701, 608. 
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native boat, and to wait hopefully for the help which was sure 
to come at last. 

The Dutch made up their minds to ])roceed to extremities. 
The ‘ Speedwell/ an English pinnace, sailing along the coast 
capture of Dutch admiral, and 

thc“ Sjiccd- captured. At Bantam, a declaration of war against 
all who attem])ted to trade in the Spice Islands was 
fixed to the door of the English factory. The two fleets were 
only prevented from fighting in the roads by the interposition 
of the native king, who threatened that, ij they did not keep 
the pciv^ e, he would cut the throats of every European on shore. ‘ 
It was high time that the Company should take some steps 
to send help to the brave men who were imperilling their lives 

,*., 8 . in its behalf. The winter of 1617 had been spent in 
.lu ru m' preparations for the expedition which was to sail in 
LutiLi ui. the spring. It was not till April, 1618,® more than a 
year after the capture of Courthopc’s last vessel, that the fleet 
destined for his relief was ready to sail. It was composed of 
six sh}i)s, and was placed, at Southampton’s recommendation, 
umicr the command of Sir 'riiomas Dalc.^ It was, perhaps, all 
that could he done ; but the shareholders must have had great 
faith in Dale's energy and talents if they thought that, with the 
miserably insufficient force at his disposal, he w’ould be able to 
accunijjlish the object for which he was sent His adversaries 
had at their command a fleet of thirty sail, and in case of 
necessity could fall bac k upon the Uventy>twoTorti(icd pests 
where the four thousand soldiers of the great Dutch Company 
kej)t watch and ward over its interests in the East"* 

Dale’s little squadron had hardly left the Thames w^hen a 
distorted account of the loss of the tw^o vessels, in which the 
whole blame was thrown upon Courthopc, reached England 
through a Dutch channel. * 

* Remonstrance of the state of the question, &c,, Jan (?), 1619, Holland. 
News brought by a French vessel, 1618 (?), S, P. East Indus. 

® Lovelace to Carleton, April 6, 1618, S. P. Dorn, xcvii. 9. 

* E. /. C. Court Minutes f Sept. 30, 1617 ; Feb. 3, 1618. 

^ Tkll t() Carleton, Sept. 12, 1618, S. P. Holland. 

* Carleton,. to Chaml)erlain, April 25. Carleton to Lake, April 25. 
Carleton to Beecher, April 30, 1618, S. P, Holland. 
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Th0 Dutch were the first to take action. The wealthy mer- 
chants who presided over the fortunes of the East India Company 

Dutch Netherlands were far from sharing in the fierce 

propose to antagonism against everything English which ani- 
negotiate, Subordinates in the Indies. All they 

cared for was to secure large dividends, and they were well 
aware that these would be seriously affected by the outbreak 
of a war. <^aron, the Dutch Ambassador in London, was 
therefore at once directed to propose the renewal of the nego- 
tiations which had /ailed in 1615, and, at the same. time, to 
present a coraplairvt against the assistance rendered ky the 
English to the Bandanese.' 

For some time nothing was done. The Dutch Republic 
was in the throes of its religious revolution, and it was not till 
Maurice was thoroughly established in power that any serious 
attempt was made to open negotiations. By that time the 
indignation of the English Company was excited. The news 
which they received from their own agents in the East had 
told them what Courthope^s conduct had really been, and 
they presented a petition to the King, demanding justice for the 
outrages to which they had been exposed The party of the 
Prince of Orange, which was now in power, had every wish to 
remain on good terms with England, and early in October 
commissioners were appointed to go over to London to discuss 
the matters in, dispute.*^ 

i6i8. Just* as the Commissioners were ready to start, 

incident occurred which threatened to interrupt 
the butch. Understanding prevailing between the two 

Governments. News arrived in London that one of the vessels 

* Caron to the States-Gencral, May Adi 

* May 8, ^ 17, July 5, 

MSS. 17,677 I. fol. 284, 289, 305. 

Contarini to the Doge, Venice MSS. Salvctti’s 

Uct. 5t 

Naunton to Carleton, Sept. 8, S, P. Dorn. civ. 62. Bell to Carle- 
ton, Sept. 12. Carleton to Nannton, Sept. 15* Naunton to Carleton, 
Sept. 24. Carleton to the King, Sept. 29. Kcsolution of the Slates- 

General, Oct. Carleton to Naunton, Oct, 12, 1618, S, P. Holland. 
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which had taken part in the capture of the * Swan * was in 
the Channel. With more zeal than discretion, the English 
Company applied to the Admiralty Court for a commission to 
arrest it, "I'he request was at once granted, but before any^ 
thing was done the vessel had passed the Straits and was safe . 
in a Dutch port. 

I'he Dutch Covernment was indignant at the insult 
They suspected the King of having authorised tlje attempt to 
obtain satisfaction by force at a time when negotiations had 
been already commenced. James, however, assured Caron 
that lie knew nothing about the matter, and Caron informed 
his masters that ho had no reason to doubt the truth* of the 
King’s assertion.^ The commissioners were accordingly 
allowed to start. 

On November 27, the Dutch negotiators arrived in 
London.^ 'riieir instructions authorised them to treat on the 
Aim a! of Spitzbcrgcn whale-fishery, in which the English and 

Dutch had lately come to blows, as well as on the 
siofwrs. India trade. I'his was not enough for James, 

who wished the whole of his grievances to be settled once for 
ail. d’herc were matters relating to the cloth trade, and to 
the relative value of the coinages, which required adjustment 
but his prinnpal complaint was that the Dutch refused to re- 
nounce their claim to (ish for herrings off the British coast. 

In hmgland and Scotland the lierring- fishery had been 
almost totally neglected. Here and there in fine weather a 
The hcrruis^ small boats would put off timidly a little distance 
h'htry. shoie, and would bring home a supply for 

the temjK)rary wants of the local market.^ Of late years the 

’ Contarini (Nov. i6i8, K/z/W' AISS.) speaks of the orUcr as 
tmanaling from the King. But Caron, writing on the same day {Add, 
MSS. 17,677 I. fol. 353), after giving the King’s disclaimer, adds an 
instance in which a similar order had been issued without any authority 
from the King. James was at Royslon at the time, and may not have 
Vicen consulted in a matter requiring such husie. 

l>utch Commissioners to the Statcs-General, 1611, Add. 

J/.S.V, 17,677 I., fol. 363. 

* Burroughs, Siroerdgnty cf the Seas ^ 1 17. 
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Dutch had discovered the value of the prize which Englishmen 
had allowed to slip out of their hands, and every season large 
fleets of well-built vessels put out from the ports of Holland 
and Zealand to flsh in English waters. 

James had long looked upon this disregard of his preroga- 
tive with displeasure. In 1607 be had issued a proclamation * 
Dispat«9 forbidding foreigners to fish off the English coast with- 
wi^he out a licence. But little respect had been paid to the 

“ ' prohibition ; and when, ten years later, an attempt 

was made on the coa^t of Scotland to enforce the rights of the 
Crown by the demand of the old customary tax known ,^s the 
size herring, the Dutch captain replied by carrying the officer of 
the customs a prisoner to Holland. Asa matter of form, James 
required the offender to be sent over to England. But he treated 
him kindly, and contented himself with requiring that the 
commissioners who were shortly to negotiate on the business 
of the East Indies should also be empowered to settle the dis- 
putes relating to the fishery.® 

^ The first thing that James learnt, after the arrival of the 
commissioners, was that they had no instructions on the 
Ptwtponi? subject. He at once sent for them to Whitehall, 
mentofthe where they were soundly rated by Bacon for coming 
question. insufficient powers. In their answer the com- 

missioners spoke of their claim to fish as being an immemorial 
possession. By this language they added fuel to the flame, 
and at one time it seemed likely that they would be sent back 
without a hearing upon the more important matters with which 
they were charged. Even if the Dutch Government had been 
willing to prohibit the fishery, they \vould hardly have dared to 
take a step which would have brought ruin on thousands of 
families. 

James’s anger seldom lasted long. The commissioners 
were allowed to explain away their words. They had no in- 

' Proclamation, May 7, 1607, printed in Needham’s Translation of 
Selden’s Mare Clausum, 

* The Lords of the Council to Carlelon, Aug. 4, i 6 i 7 » Carkton 
Letters f 156. Salvctti’s AWyj'Zt’/Zt’/', May June 1618. 
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tention, they said, to deny his right of regulating the fishery off 
his own coasts ; but the struggle with the Arminians was 
scarcely at an end, and in the midst of these difficulties it was 
impossible for them to treat on so delicate a subject. In reply, 
James disclaimed any wish to deprive the fishermen of their 
bread ; but if it cost him his life, his crown, and all that he bad, 
his prerogative must be maintained. Messages were 
sent .to and fro between London and the Hague, 
and James finally contented himself with an engagement that 
whenever the Dutch (Government was sufficiently settled, the 
mattor should bo taken in hand.* 

At last, after a delay of some weeks,, the negotiations on 
the East India trade were allow'ed to commence. Five mem- 
Thc Privy Council were joined with deputies 

of the Company to meet the commissioners. The 
ii'.iia trade, question of the restitution of the captured vessels 
and their lading was the first to be discussed, and it was, after 
a long disi)Ute, agreed that the captors should not he required 
to make good any damages sustained by the })rizes whilst in 
ilu'ir hands, unless it could be distinctly proved that the vessels 
bad been employed in their service at the time.'** 

Scarcely was this ])reliminary point settled, when news 
arrived from the l%ast which must have convinced everyone 
Xc«sfr..n; interested in the success of the ricgotiations 

t)ic tlicre was no time to be lost, 'rhrough the whole 

of the summer of 1617, Courthope had maintained his ground 
at Pularoon, waiting for the westerly monsoon which was to bring 
him help from P>antam. At length the wind changed, and the 
hopes of the little garrison rose as they heard it sweeping 
through the nutmeg trees. But still the weeks passed wearily 

‘ Naunton to Carleton, Dec. 16, 21, 22, 29, 161S ; Jan. 2, 21, 1619. 
Carlcton U) the King, J.an. 3. Carleton’s proposition, Jan, 22. Reply of 
the States-Ciencral, Feb. 13, 1619, S. P. HeUand, The Dutch Commis- 

skmers Xo Ihe Statets- General, Dec. 1618, 

37. 0, o, teb. 3, 

1619, Add. MSS. 1 . fol. 367, 370, 374, 380. 

= Dutch Cojnmissioners to the States General, i 6 i 9 » Add. 

MSS. I7i^77 I. fol. 380. First article of the Treaty; Ordre Regie par 
les Compagmes. Dumont, Corp Diplomatique^ v. ii. 333, 335. 
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away, and day after day they saw the sun sinking into a sail- 
i 6 t%. morning of March 25, more 

jL^ofthe than fifteen months after his arrival in the island, 
tBe ‘As- Courthope caught sight of two vessels in the offing. 
sista»ce. They had been detained by storms, and that very 
morning the ‘wind veered round to the east and hindered their 
approach to the shore. Then the Dutch fleet from Neira 
knew that its time was come, and bore down upon its prey. 
The English* ships, the ‘Solomon’ and the ‘Assistance,’ were 
deeply laden with provisions for the relief of their country- 
men, and were in no condition to resist the attack. Yet»it was 
only after a combat of seven hours that they surrendered, and 
were carried, with every mark of the derision of the captors, 
into Neira Roads. The crews were i)ut in irons, and were sub- 
jected to all possible hardships short of actual starvation. 

Courthope, who had witnessed the disaster from the shore, 
contrived to send a letter to Bantam. He marvelled, he 
Courthope wrotc, that so small a force had been sent. It was idle 
holds out. (Q expect justice from the Dutch. He had held 
Pularoon against them for more than a year. He and his men 
had lived on rice and water, and had thought themselves 
fortunate that even that was to be had.- Now another twelve- 
month, with its w^ant and misery, was before them. The 
Dutch had eight ships at Neira, and he was in hourly c\j)ecta- 
tion of an attack ; yet he w'ould do his best till the monsoon 
changed. If the Dutch w'ere too strong for him, he trusted, 
with God’s help, to make them pay dearly for their victory. * 

It would have been, indeed, to turn Courthope’s disasters 
to account, if the English Government had been led by them 
‘nieiwKo- to consider, a little more deeply than before, the 
London’^ real nature of the problem which it was called 
continued, solvc, I'hc intelligence which ever)' ship 

brought from the scene of strife should have carried conviction 
to the mind of James that the only hope of preserving peace in 

* Courthope’s Journ.il. Purckas^ i. 664. (Jourthope to Bell, April 24, 
i6i8. E. /. C, Orig, Corr, The news which, according to Salvetti {Ne^vs- 

Letter^ Jan. 1619), reached England in January, 1619, was pjobably in 

» 

less detail, and perhaps came through a Dutch channel. 
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the East lay in as strict a definition as possible of the torritorial 
limits of the two Companies. As long as human 
* nature remained what it was, Dutchmen and English- 
men, placed in too close contact, would fly at one anoth^’s 
throats. Mercantile quarrels in the nineteenth century are 
easily settled. In the remotest corner of the gibbe in which 
tliere is any danger to be apprehended, the presence of an 
armed force, commanded by officers who are themselves 
strangers to the questions at issue, is certain to Enforce ujx)n 
the combatants the duty of appealing ijor redress to their 
respective Governments. But in the seventeenth century the 
armed force was commanded by the merchants themselves, 
and two years at least must elapse before a letter written from 
the Bandas could receive an answer from Kuroj)e. 

By those who were on the spot some weight had been given 
to these considerations. In r6r6, Courthope had carried with 
Vie ws of the him instructions to avoid places already in the pos* 
session of the Dutch, and to content himself with 
taking po.ssession of unoccupied islands in the name of the 
King of England. It was too much, however, to expect that, 
till they had received the confirmation* of a bitter experience, 
such views would be fiivourably regarded in London, where the 
C'ompany was inclined cither to under-estimate the prepon- 
derance of the l^utch forces in the East, or to imagine that it 
would be possible to counterbalance tliem by the pressure 
which it was in the power of the King of England to put upon 
the States-Cieneral. 

By contenting themselves with asking for the islands which 
had been ceded to Courthope, the Omipany would have 
gained in security, though undoubtedly they would have sacri- 
ficed the prosi)ect of enormous gains. They had taken up 
the cry of liberty of commerce without the slightest idea of 
its real meaning. It was all very well to demand free trade 
if there was nothing else to he had. It was better than no 
trade at all. But, in the seventeenth century, no one but 
a madman would have denied that the smallest share in a 
monopo^ was [)referable to the freest commerce in the world. 
The English merchants, therefore, gave the Dutcli commis- 
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sioners to understand that if they would in any way admit 
them to a share of the trade, without recjuiring them to merge 
their corporate existence in that of the Company of the Nether- 
lands, they would be ready to meet them half-way. 

On these terms the negotiators were not long in coming 
to an agreement. Both Companies shrank from the com- 
petition which w'ould be the result of the division 
of the mo* of the Spicc Islands, and it was resolved by both 

that the monopoly should remain intact. I'he 
iidovos and nutmegs #v'ere from henceforth to be bought on 
a common account, and after being divided in certain *fixed 
proportions between the Companies, were to be sold in 
luiro]>e at a price determined by mutual agreement. In what 
pnjportion the spice was to be divided was more difficult 
to decide. The English asked for a half. 'I'he Dutch thought 
they ought to be content with a quarter. After much wrang- 
ling, it was determined that it should be a third. The mono- 
poly was also to include the pepper trade of Java, but, as the 
Dutch could lay no claim to the ])Osscssion of the island, 
the crop was to be equally divided between the two nations. 
In the other ports in the Indian Ocean commerce was to be 
open to both.^ 

One })oint remained to be settled. How wore tlie Spice 
Islands to bo fortified against the Portuguese? It was agreed, 
without difficulty, that the expenses of the defence 
uilX'die should be discharged out of a fund raised by a duty 
exports, and that a lleet, composed of an equiil 
num])er of English and Dutch ships, should be placed at the 
disposal of a council at which each of the two nations was 
rejircsenccd by four members. It was also agreed that exist- 
ing fortifications should remain in the hands of their original 
possessors; or, in otlier words, that the English garrison should 
be unmolested at Pularoon, and that the other islands should 
be left in possession of the Dutch. 

* Dutch C’ornmissioiicrs to the SUxtcs-Gcncral, Feb. - l\tay 

* 14, Mai. 3, ' ii, 

1619, A/SS, 17,677 I. fol, 389, 392, 418. The Dutch proposed that 
one-thir«l of the trade in the whole of the Indies should be assigncct to the 
Englislj, hut this was refused. 

VOL. III. 
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The demand of the English negotiators to be allowed to 
erect new fortifications wherever they thought fit was met by 
a flat refusal.* This question contained, in truth, the kernel 
of the treaty. To the Dutch it was plain that, if they gave 
way, the now forts would, sooner or later, be used against 
themselves. To the English it was equally plain that, without 
such protection, they would be at the mercy of the Dutch. 
Neither side would give way. Each felt instinctively that 
the treaty could not be carried out under such conditions, and 
neither was willing to find itself, when ^'ar broke out afresh^ 
in tiv ] lower of its antagonist 

'I'he puzzled negotiators appealed to the King. James 
had taken a lieep interest in the progress of the discussion, 
■\ppcai ir> from time to time, had interfered to soften 

the Kit.,;. dowii the aspentics which had been provoked. 
The jiroblem before him, however, was not one which could 
be solved by a few civil words. He had to reconcile two 
diametiieally opposite pretensions. It was not in his nature 
to g<D to the root of the difficulty, and, as usual, he chose 
rather to go round the obstacle than to surmount it. He 
nisrp<on. contented himself with a recommendation that the 
(|ucsti(jii should be reserved for a more convenient 
opportiimly. In two or three years, he said, exj^erience 
would have sliown at what points fortifications would be most 
needed, and the negotiations could then be resumed with a 
better firospect of success.^ 

The King’s award was received with indignant protests 
ni.saiisfic by ‘'til who had any interest in the English Company.'* 
i- n- didicult to see wliat more they could 
i^avc asked him to do. It was notorious that their 
ow n forces in the East were far inferior to those at the dis- 

‘ Dutch etmimissioners to the Stnto.s-Gcneral, April 1619, A</J, 
MSS. 17,677 I. fol. 413. 

- Locke to Carletun, April 24, S. Pom. cviii. 71. Italcontjual to 
Larleton, Miiy 20, S. P. IlolhiuJ. The Dutch Cominissioners to the 
Siatc">.*(k'ncral, 1619, Add. M.^S. 17,677 I. fol. 423. 

^ t'haiiibeTlain to Carleton, J.an. 5, S. P. Pom, cix. 75. 
the E. I. ( 5 ., June (?), 1619, S. P. £asf hiduw. 
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posal of their rivals, and they could hardly expect, in buch 
a cause, to embroil England in the most unpopular and im- 
politic of wars. The real weakness of the agreement did not 
arise from the King^s refusal to thrust English garrisons upon 
Dutch territory, but in the success of the English merchants 
in establishing a treaty right to share in the commerce of 
islands which were under the territorial sovereignty of another 
nation. 

By the politicians who looked with jealousy upon the 
growing influence (if Spain, the arrangement was welcomed 
Satisfaction ^ vcry different manner. To Pembroke and 
Naiinton, it was enough that an accommodation 
party. I^^d bccn brought about, whatever its terms might 
be, and they trusted hopefully that the commercial union with 
Molland would soon be followed by a political union.' Yet 
even Pembroke and Naunton mu.st .sometimes have looked 
wistfully for news from the East, knowing as they did that a 
w'holc year must still elapse before an agreement made in 
London could be published in th^e Bandas. 

The treaty was signed on June 2, 1619.^ On July 15, 
Signature of Dutch commissioncrs were entertained at a 
the treaty, splendid banquet in Merchant laylors’ Hall. After 
The Spiu- dinner they were informed by Digby that the King 
whSt" would not press them about the Spitzbergen whale 
f.siury, fishery.'^ He would give them three years to make 
restitution to the English subjects whom they had wTonged. 

Unfortunately, whilst the commissioners were negotiating 
in London, the conflict between the forces of the 
Palo tiofeats two natioHs in the East had broken out into a flame. 
ihcOutch, November, 1618, Dale arrived at Bantam, and 
at once declared war upon the Dutch. On December 23, 

' Pembroke to Carlcton, J uly ii. Loeke to Cailcton, July 17, 1619. 
.s; P. UolUnd. 

* Dumont, Corps Diplomatique^ v. ii. 333 

* Commonly known as the Greenland fishery. In the Declaration of 
the Dutch Commissioner^;, July 15, 1619, S, P, lloUami^ it is said to be 
‘on the coast of Greenland, otherwise called King James’s Newland.’ 
Tnis was Spitzbergen, supposed to be a continuation of Cirecn?and. 
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ho came up with the enemy off Jacalra, and compelled the 
I )ut('h (led to seek rt'fugc in flight But he did not improve 
tlte vicu>ry. Much procituis time was lost in the siege pf the 
Dutcli ibrt at Jaf atra, and when the spring came round he 
dispelled his llccl over every fpiartor of the Indian seas in 
seanh of trade. Picfore the English shij^s could gather to 
their remlc/vous on the coast of Sumatra, Dale died of sick- 
ness at Masulipatarnd 

Either the i Hitch Admiral was less hampered by commer- 
cial necessities or he knew better how 4o make use of his 
11 .,. o])portiinities. With the easterly monsoon, which 
n.. - SI .t/ p carried away Dale's ships, he returned with rein- 
forcements from Aml)oynn.^ He reduced to ashes the native 
'io\sn ('f jacatra, tlie king of which had given aid to the English, 
and on its ruins laid tlie foundations of the new Batavia, which 
was one day to he to the Dut< h Company what Calcutta became 
to its rivals. In August the ‘Star’ arrived from England, 
hrin^mg news the opening of negotiations in London. As 
n(‘ itenty had licen signed at the date of its departure, the 
l)ut< h sLi/cd the vessel, and des])alrhed six ships to Sumatra to 
l<jok out tor laiglish traders. On the coast they found four of the 
..i ..ff .-.r Company's \esseU busily engaged in lading pepper. 

• Ur I- -hi, . '[’Pe raplain of one of these, the ‘Bear,’ had met 
Sir d’homas Roe at the ('ai>e on his return from India. It 
hap[»ened that a new Dutch admiral also had been there on his 
outward voyage, with whom Roe had opened communications, 
which liad ended in an agreement that ho.stilities should be 
suspended till the result of the negotiations in London could 
be known. In the siuldenness of the attack this agreement was 
citiier not produced, or was disregarded. One of the ‘English 
ships, tltc ‘ Diagon,' was forced to surrender, after a combat 
of an hour’s dur.ition, and the other three were too much 
ciK umbcied with their lading even to attempt a defence.'* d'he 

' The details of Dale’s j)rocccdings will he found in the E. /. C. 

Cotr oftlk'date. 

- ('hurehinan’s relation. Undated E, /. C, Orii^. Cinr. New.s by 
ihc ‘ Untofi ’ pinnace, Auj;. 5, 1619, vV. /’. IJoUaiul. 

^ Horc fo the E, 1 . C. Euychiiiy i. 656. 
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prisoners were treated with the greatest inhumanity, and many 
of the wounded died from exposure to the rain upon the open 
deck* Amongst the prizes on board, the Dutch sailors found a 
handsome knife, which had been sent out as a present from the 
King to the native sovereign of Acheen. They carried it about 
the deck in uproarious procession, shouting out at the top of 
Further voiccs, “ Thou hast lost thy dagger, Jemmy." * 

losses. ^ other English vessels were 

taken at Patani, and the captain of one of them was killed.^ 

' At last, on Mar^h 8, 1620, news arrived of the actual sig- 

1620 nature of the treaty in London.^ A conferen.?e was 
Kewiofthc immediately held between the commanders of the 
rSdica the two nations, and for the moment, at least, the most 
fcabi. friendly disposition was evinced on both sides. A 
council of war was at once formed, and the united fleets were 
placed under its orders. 

The news of the treaty had been delayed too long to save 
one valuable life. It was now three weary years since Court- 
Death of landed at Pularoon. lie still held out alone 

Courthope. Unsupported, and* another six months must pass 

before the change of wind would make it po.ssible to convey to 
him the intelligence that his labours were at an end. When 
the news of peace reached Pularoon, it was too late. Two 
months before, as Courthope was crossing to the Great Ikmda 
in a native boat, he was intercepted by two large vessels 
belonging to the Dutch garrison at Puloway. ‘‘ The captain,’’ 
as we arc told in the simple narrative of his successor in 
command, behaved himself courageously, until divers of the 
Banda men were slain ; and the captain also, receiving a shot 
in the breast, sat down, and withal his piece being cloyed, 
threw it overboard, and then leaped o\'erboard himself in his 
clothes, the praw' being too hut to stay in." * When the 
news of the treaty at la.st arrived, the Dutch commander bore 
willing testimony to the merits of his brave adversary. “'I'he 

‘ A brief relation of die damages lately done by the Hollanders Un- 
dated, .S’. P. IJoIlaiid, 

2 Purckas^ i. 6S7. 

* Jcjurnal of Haye^, th’d, i. 679. 


3 Pnf. i. C40. 
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Captain Nathaniel,” he wrote, “ is killed in the praw, for which, 
(iod knoweth, I am heartily sorry. We have buried him so 
stately and honestly as ever we could, fitting to such a man.” * 
So died, trusted by his countrymen, and honoured by enemies 
who seldom showed honour to any who bore the name of 
Englishman, one of the noblest of those by whose unflagging 
zeal the luigiish empire in the East was founded. The day 
of the 1 )iakes and the Raleighs was passing away.^ The day of 
the Blakcs, the Rodneys, and the Nelsons was dawning. 

‘ Van Anton to Hayes, Dec. 9, 1620. t^tirchits^ i. 68 1. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE PALL OF THE HOWARDS. 

In the spring of 1618, just about the time that Raleigh returned 
from his disastrous voyage, a little book was published which 
bore the name of The Peacemaker. * It is anonymous, 
tkeJPeacf but the atytet of the greater part of it resembles that 
^ Andrewes, though it has passages inserted in it 
by of them having perhaps been written by 

the htekselt As it bears the royal arms, it may fairly be 
r^gardod as James’s manifesto. It recites the blessings of 
peace. 

“ Let contention,” cries the author, “ enjoy— without joy — 
large empires j here we enjoy our happy sanctuary. It was 
born with him ; he brought it with him after five-and-thirty 
years’ increase, and here hath multiplied it to fifty with us : O 
blessed jubilee, let it be celebrated with all joy and cheerfulness, 
and all sing — Pea ft Pacifici" 

England and Scotland were now at one, Ireland was at 
peace. “ Spain, that great and long- lasting opposite, betwixt 
whom and England the ocean ran with blood not many 
years before, nor ever truced her crimson effusion ; .their 
merchants on eitlier side trafficked in blood — a commerce too 
cruel for Christian kingdoms— yet we shake hands in friendly 
amity and speak our blessing with us — Pea ft Pacifici'' 

‘ Of the two editions rei>rcscnted in the Museum library, the first 
t^eavs the dale of i6iS. As, however, the King is spoken of as having 
reigncii only fifty years in Scotland, it must have been sent to the press 
before July 28. 
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To England came tlie nations of the Continent in search 
of mediation, “Denmark and Siievia ; Sucvia and Poland; 
Clevcs and Tirandcnbiiig ; have not these and many more come 
to this oracle of peace, and received their dooms from it? If 
tlm members of a natural body by concord assist one another ; 
if the politic members of a kingdom help one another, and by 
it support itself, why shall not the monarchial bodies of many 
kingdimis be one mutual Christendom ; if still they sing this 
blessed lesson taught them — Pacifici} ** 

Here doubtless was James’s ideal, tl^e higher side of the 
unhappy Spanish treaty. Yet the writer could not he without 
misgivings. Was it true, he asks, as men said, that the age 
was deteriorating. If it was so, it was not because peace had 
been substituted for war. If drunkenness and all its evil train of 
sins had taken jio.vscssion of the land, these were not the consc- 
ipiences, l)ut the ]»r('»fessed enemies, of Peace. 

With all men a long distant c separates the ideal from the 
a( tual, and in James that distance was unusually groat. He 
(‘oukl ( onccive the grandeur of the victories of peace though 
he knew not how to win them. His easy nature had nothing 
in it (if the heroic tinge. His intellectual cajracity, considerable 
as it vvas, was led taplive by his personal affections, and his 
innate indolence of disposition. The extraordinary fondness 
which he di^])layed for lUickingham wxs not likely to be helpful 
to tlu! ( aiise of [>ea( e. 

The two or three years which had elapsed since the sudden 
lise of lUickingham had witnessed many changes of his fickle 
naturii, according as he was driven this way or that 
} by the shifting bree/es of his j^ersonal vanity. After 

placing his first sle[) on the ladder of fortune by the 
help of the men who were most noted for their ojipositlon 
to .Spain, lie w'as so<jn found co-operating with Gondomar to 
forward the Spanish alliance. A few' months later he seemed 
likely to ally himself again with Coke and Winwood, only 
to fall back under the spell of Gondomar’s influence ; and 
iKiW’ once more he was drifting away from his moorings, 
and mt,‘n began to think that he would finally cast in his lot 
with the a/iversarics of Spain. If there was one object upon 
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which he was especially bent, it was upon having the credit 
of filling every office under the Crown with his own creatures. 
But the process of waiting for vacancies was a slow one, and 
there was a body of men high in office who were by no 
means ready to truckle to the favourite. The members of the 
Howard family were not possessed either of com- 
HowardB. manding abilities or of any great influence in tlie 
country, but they filled the most important posts in the state. 
One Howard, the Earl of Nottingham, w'as Lord High Admiral. 
Another Howard, ^he Earl of Suffolk, was Lord High 'rreasurcr. 
The Treasurer’s son-in-law, Lord Knollys, who had /ecently 
been created Viscount Wallingford, was Master of the Wards. 
One dependent of the family, Sir Thomas Lake, was Secretary 
of State ; and another, Sir Henry Yelverton, was Attorney- 
General. 

It was as a counterpoise to the influence of this great family 
that Buckingham had been originally brought before the notice 
of the King. To the anti-Spanish party at Court, 

Ovposcd , - I TT 1 

by nucking. and to the great body of the nation, the Howards 
were odious, as being all more or less openly Catholu s 
at heart, and as giving their undisgui.sed support to the marriage 
with the Infanta. For all this Buckingham cared but little. 
But he cared very niuch that a body of men, whose connection 
with bis old rival Somerset was fresh in his mind, should 
retain the favour of the King, and should show him, by word 
and look, as he jostled with them at the Council table, and at 
W'hitehall, that they knew that tlieydid not owe their influence 
to his recommendation. 

James had not long returned from Scotland before oj)en 
war was declared between Buckingham and the Howanls. 
Mon-^onar bluring the winter, either Suffolk, or as is more pro* 
Court. bable, his domineering Countess, wa.s looking about 
for another Somerset, who might supersede the favourite in 
the good graces of the King. One young 111.111 alter another 
was selected, for his pleasing face and engaging manners, to he 
thrown in James’s way. At last the choice of the party fell 
upon the son of Sir \\nlliam Monson. I'hcy made^ the poor 
lad wash his face with curds every morning, la improve his 
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complexion, and hopefully waited for the result. In so doing, 
they showed themselves completely ignorant of James's cha- 
racter, of which persistency in affection was one of the most 
notable points. Nor was the choice which they bad made a 
wi^e one. Only two years before, the youth’s father and uncle 
had been imprisoned, nominally on account of their supposed 
com|>lir,ity in the Overbury murder, but in reality because 
Sir William at least was known to have received a j'lension 
from Sj)ain. James, too, in spite of the respect which he 
felt for Gondomar, had no mind to throw |.Buckingham over 
for the -sake of a nominee of Philip. He accordingly sent 
Pembroke to young Nfonson, to tell him that ‘ the King did 
not approve of his forwardness. His father and uncle had 
been not long since called in question for matters of no small 
moment, and his own education had been in such places 
and with siu'h persons as was not to be allowed of.’* One 
more attempt was made by Monson’s friends to win the 
game whith they ha<i lost. On l^astcr-day he w^as sent to 
reaene the (a)mnuinion from the hands of Archbishop Abbot, 
in order to ])rove that he was not a Catholic. Often as the 
holy bread and %\ine have been prosliiiilcd to serve ixirsonal 
and [K)hti(al end'», they have been seldom, if ever, made use 
of tor a more degrading object. It is satisfactory to know that 
nothing was gained l>y those who stooped to such a iwofanation.® 
James was n<jt slow in letting it be known that he still 
rejiosed unlimited confidence in Buckingham. In April, 
iiic ptiiKc’s granted him tlie lease of the Irish customs, at a 
A-aM. enough to enable him to put two or three 

thousand pounds a-year into hi.s pocket.'* 'Iwo months later 

‘ Chamberlain to ('arleton, Jan, 3, Feb. 21, 28, 161S, S, P, Dom» 
xcv. 5, xevi. 23, 37. 

‘ Chambcilain to Carlelon, April 10, .V. P, Doni, xc\ii. 13. 

* ^alveiii, in his NctVi.-lxtkr iA April S, says that the rent wa.s 5,000/. 
anrl the revenue twice as mtich. Bui it .i]jpears from the iinlentuie between 
the King and Buckingham {May 23, 1618, Clo^c Rolls ^ 16 Jac. I. Bart 16), 
th.u the rent was 6,000/. and half of the remaining revenue. If we take 
'S ilvettiC e^tiin.iic of (he profits, Buckingham woul<l make alxuit 2,000/. 
by the itarg.-iin. In 1613 the customs had bwn leased for 6,000/. with- 
out any mention, of half the surplus {Grants to Ingram and others, July 23, 
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the King seized an opportunity of declaring his feelings in a 
more oi>en manner. There had been a boyish (piarrel in a 
tennis court between the favourite and the Prince of Wales, 
and hard words had been freely exchanged between them. 
James enforced a reconciliation ; and, as a pledge of its con- 
tinuance, Buckingham gave a magnificent banquet, which was 
called the Prince’s feast. The entertainment took place at 
Wanstead, an estate which had been successively granted by 
Elizabeth to Leicester and Mountjoy, and which had recently 
been given by Jam^s to Buckingham in exchange for land not 
worth a tenth part of its value.* As soon as the feast was 
ended, the King stepped up to the table at which the ladies 
were seated, and drank the health of the whole Villicrs family. 
“ I desire,*^' he said, to advance it above all others. Of my- 
self I have no doubt, for I live to that end ; and I hope that 
my posterity vrill so far regard their father’s commandments 
and instructions, as to adv.ance that house above all others 
whatever.” ^ 

Buckingham now found himself strong enough to carr}^ the 
war into the enemy’s quarters. In those times it was easy 
a r ^ c^^^ugh for anyone to bring charges against any officer 
of the Crown, which would be very difticult to refute. 
Suffolk. income, even of the most guarded official, 

was derived from sources which it was impossible to defend on 
principle, and it was rarely, if ever, that any official was so 
guarded as not sometimes to overstep the limits recognised by 
the practice of the day. 

To charges of this kind Suffolk was peculiarly open. 
Through the whole of his life, his great dilhculty had been his 
avaricious and intriguing wife, by whom he had been dragged 
into his connection with successive Spani.sh ambassadors. In 
every action of his life he was contented to follow submissively 
in her wake : for he was an easy-tempered man, and it was 
1613, Fo//Sf ll Jac. I. Part 2). .So that Buckingham docs not 

seem to have made more out of the customs than any other patentee would 
have done. 

* Salvctti’s NetvS'Letfer^ July 

3 Lorkin to Puckering, June 30, IlarL HISS. 7002, fol. 410. 
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j^cnerally thought that if he had been unmarried, he would have 
fulfilled the duties of his office honestly enough to have retained 
the white staff till his death. 

Euckingham and his friends took care to let the prevalent 
rumours reach the ear of the King. James, being informed 
that Sufiblk never made any payment out of the 
'Du kitu; Treasury till a liribe had been given to the Countess, 
DufyiuJLik despatched Lake to bid the Lord Treasurer send 
i.nbc.. town. On this Lady Suffolk retired 

to her husband's magnificent seat at .^Vidley End, which 
accord'ng to poiJiilar rumours had been built with Spani.sh 
gold : but she was soon wcar>' of the seclusion of the country, 
and found her way back to London. When James heard 
of her return, he flew into a jiassion, and said that if Suffolk did 
not send her back again he would have her carted out of town, 
like the vile^t of her scx. Lake, who was present, reported what 
had happened to Suffolk, and James, having heard th^t his 
, ,1^, hasty words had been repented, rated the Secretary 
s,(jiindly for betraying his secrets. Lake knowing 
that he was out (jf favour, as a dependent of the Howards, 
cast him>eir at l>uckingharn‘s feet, assuring him that he had 
had nolhuig to do with bringing Monson to Court, and oflering 
him 15,000/. to pn»( lire liis restoration to favour. His anxiety 
was the greater as he heard that (\irleton had got scent of his 
threatened disgrace, and had been ])erniittod to come over 
from llollaml to sue for the post which was likely to be 
vacated by hi') di.>missal from office, Finding that Buckingham 
turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, he betook himself, as a 
la-t resource, to Lady (/ompton, and the proffered brilie was 
in all jaobability transferred to her pocket. At all events she 
look up his cause ; and, on July jo, Buckingham told him 
that he was ready to listen to Iiis e.\]>lanations. Three or four 
weeks later his submissive beliaviour had, to all appearance, 
repliKX'd him in the good graces of the fav<>iuite, and Carleton 
was ordered to return to his post at the Hague.* 


' ()on<U)in;ir to 
.SalvcUP'-'. .tla’J-/.' 


Plwlip III., July Si/fianrai 


ttc)\ June-- "* July 

June 7 > J4, VI, J ^ 


MSS. 259S, f(.l. 76. 

f'lly a3 

/\US. 7* 
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Before Lake was thus taken back into favour, his great 
patron had irremediably fallen from power. On July 18, a 
secretary of Suffolk’s son-in-law*, Wallingford, was detected in 
robbing his master* To save himself, he directly accused the 
Lord Treasurer himself of bribery, and also of various mal- 
practices in which Lady Suffolk and Sir John Bingley, one of 
July 19. officials of the Exchequer, had taken part. Plis 
Suffolk de. assertions must have been supported by evidence of 
Sveasurif-*'* greater w*eight than his own ; for, on the very next 
day, Sufjplk w*as called upon to resign his staff, and 
the Treasury was immediately put into commission. Tiie new^ 
commissioners, Bacon, Abbob Andrewes, Naunton, Coke, and 
Greville, were ordered to examine into the slate of the finances, 
and to report upon the grounds which existed for prosecuting 
Suffolk.* 

It was only for a short time that J.ake escaped from being 
involved in the shipwTCck of his [)atron s fortunes. Unfortu- 
nately for him, he w'as already involved in a cpiarrcl with the 
Cecils, who were at this time deep in the confide, nec of 
Buckingham. Lord Roos, the grandson and heir of the Earl 
of pA'etcr, was married to the Secretary’s daughter early in 
161O. He was a dissolute and heartless youth, and both 
Lady Roos and her mother, Lady Lake, were alike artful 
and unprincipled women. The marriage had not lasted a 
year before husband and wife were at open war. 
Quarn-i be. I'hc Ostensible cause of the quarrel wms, like that 
Lna LaUy^ which had sei)arated Coke and Lady Hatton, a 
Koo,^. question of money, Roos had mortgaged Iiis estate 
at Walthamstow to his father-in-law, and Lake proposed that 
the lands should be altogether made over to his daughter s 
separate use. If Roos is to be believed, the Secretary took full 
advantage of his official i)osili<m to force the hai-gain upon him. 
When he w^as making preparations for his embassy to Madrid, 
he found that no money could be obtained from the Exchequer ; 
and it was intimated to him, that unless he made the required 
provision for his wife, he would have to meet the expenses of 


Camden s Annals. 
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his mission out of his ])rivat(i purse. Rumour went further, 
and it was said that he was told that, unless he yielded, Lady 
Roos would apply for a divorce on the same grounds as those 
which had caused so much scandal in the case of Lady E.ssex.' 
Intimidated by the threats held over him, the frightened young 
man gave way, and before setting out for Madrid he com* 
monced taking the legal steps which would in time lead to the 
conveyance of the ])roperty to his father-indaw.^ 

Tlcfore the bargain was completed, the Earl of Exeter 
ste[)])ed in. Hi.s consent was in some wa}^ or other required, 
and this he refused to give. Lord Roos duly re- 
Insult to tinned from Spain, but there were no signs that the 
L. ui W’althamstow kinds would ever pass into the hands 
of his wife or lier family. The laikes were furious. At the 
instigation of her brother Arthur/'^ Lady Roos sent a message 
to her husband, who was now living apart from her, asking to 
sec him. in order tliat she might return with him to his house, 
L'lion his arrival at her fathers door, hewa.s attacked by Arthur 
f.akc. at the head of a number of his servants, and was 
hiMled back into his coach. Mortified and insulted, he wa.s 
forced to return alone.'* 

Vet, in spite of the reception which he had met with, not 
manv ^^eeks passed before he was ag.ain living with his wife 
nofr.,;Ui to his grandfather’s house at VVirnbledon. Whatever 
Ko'ik-. secrets of his married life, it is 

])lain tlial he was almost driven mad by the united efforts of 
his wife and her mother. 'I’hc most horrible charges were 
kept hanging (;ver his head, and he was told that, if he refused 
t(^ dt) as he was bidden, they w'ould be brought puliHcly against 
him. At last he could bear it no longer. Five month.s after 
his return from Spain, lie slijijied aw'ay from his tormentors, 
and, with letters of introduction from the Spanish ambassador 

’ Ch.nulK-rloin to C.irlcton, June 4, 1617. Roos to the King, June I, 
161S. S. /\ IXnn, xcii. 61, xcvii. 89. 

' F<_Lt of Finos. Man(»r of VVaUh.ira^tow, Kssex. Trin, Term. IL 0 , 

® So :it U-asi Rons firmly WlievcU. 

‘ Gcnifd to Cailclon, June 4, 1617, S. P. xcii, 63. 
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in his pocket, made his way to Rome in the character of a 
convert.* 

Next to her husband the person whom l.ady Roos hated 
most was the Countess of Exeter, the young wife of her hus- 
Charge» band^s aged grandfather, by whose influence the Earl 
g^nstUdy had been led to put a stop to the conveyance of the 
Walthamstow estate. Elated with the success of her 
secret insinuations against her husband. Lady Roos now began 
to charge him openly with an incestuous connection with his 
grandfather’s wife.^ As if this wxre not enough, she added that 
Lady Exeter had attempted to poison her, in order to^onceal 
her guilt^ 

It seems as if I^y Roos w^as unable to check herself in her 
career of invention. In her haste to heap charges upon Lady 
Exeter’s head, she added the improbable story that, by threats 
of disclosing what she knew, she had brought the Countess to 
acknowledge, in writing, the truth of her guilt in every i)articu- 
Jar ; and she even produced a paper to this effect, which she 
asserted to be in Lady Exeter’s handwTiting. To this she 
added another, bearing the signature of Luke Hatton, a ser- 
vant of the Countess, in w^hich his mistress was accused of an 
attempt to poison Sir Thomas I.ake as w'ell as his daughter. 

Such charges, reiterated as they were by the whole Lake 
family, could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Lady Exeter 

i6t8. appealed to the King for justice, and it was agreed 
Chamber quarrcl should be fought out in the Star 

proceedings. Chamber. Deposition after deposition w^as taken, 
with the uniform result of leaving Lady Roos’s case blacker 
than it w'as before. It was proved that the confession said to 
have been written by Lady Exeter, and the paper to which 
Luke Hatton’s signature was attached, were both of them 
forgeries. It fared still worse with Lady Roos’s attempt to 
add w^eight to her own unsupported evidence. Her maid, 
Sarah Swarton, had been induced by her to swear that she had 
been placed behind the hangings at Wimbledon, to witness the 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 3, 1618. .9. T, Tom, xcv. 5. 

2 The main facts of the story may be clearly matte out from the Abstract 
of proofs, &c., .S-. I\ Dorn, cv. Si, 82. 
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scene in wliich Lady Exeter ackno^vledged her guilt. James, 
who prided himself upon his skill in the detection of impos- 
ture, took her down to Wimbledon, and ordered her to stand 
in the place in whicli she said that she had been stationed 
by her mistress, d'o her discomfiture, it was found that the 
hanein.u^ scarcely reached below her knees, so‘ that it \YSts 
impossible that she should have remained concealed in such a 
pv)sition. 

An attempt to prove that Lady Exeter had written to Lord 
Roos in un})e('oming terms broke down less completely. 
It was far from conclusive that one witness said that he hud 
(incc seen such a letter amongst some old papers in a trunk, 
.mj that another said that he had carried about a similar 
letter in his pocket, and had finally used it to light his pipe, 
{•'urilier investigations into the charge of poisoning only served 
tv> prove that there was not one word of truth in the matter. 

From the^e in<]uiries the character of Sir Thomas Lake did 
not come out scaihless. It ajipeared that at the time when 
^ hL daughter was seeking for evidence against her 
iiniiu'. oitemy, lie had sent for a certain (ivvilliams, and had 
jommiued him to prison. His* own account of the 
matter w'as, tliat he had done so because he had been unable to 
extract from him infoimation about the flight of Lord Roos. 
< Iwilliams, however, said that Lake had examined him about 
L.uly I'Xeter’s ('oudiK t, and that Lady Roos had ofierod him a 
brilio t(; accuse the Countess, and had pressed him to sign a 
foliled ])qper, the contents of whicli he had not been permitted 
to see. It wMs to his refus.il to comply with these demands, 
that he, naturally enough, attributed his imprisonment. By- 
and'hy, it came out that Hatton also had been imprisoned by 
Lake, and he loo stated that his misforrunes were due to his 
refusal to join in the accusation against Lady Exeter. 

James, who seems to have wished to see fair jday, wms 
anxious to obtain Lord Roos’s own testimony. He accordingly 
n ..thuf offered him a pardon for leaving the realm without 
K..J . licence, (>n condition of hb immediate return. Be- 
fore tlie offer reached him he had died at Na])les. Rumour 
attributed hi.s death to poison, but such a rumour was too 



SENTENCE ON THE LAKES, 
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1619; 

certain to" spring up to merit attention in the absence of all 
corroboration.* 

It was not till February 13, 1619, that the cause was ready 
for sentence. James himself came down to pronounce with 
his own lips the award of the Court Sir Thomas and 
'Thp Lady Lake, with their daughter, were condemned 
wfiwncd. imprisonment during pleasure, and to pay fines, 
which* together with the damages awarded to Lady Exeter, 
amounted to fnore than 20,000/. Lake’s eldest son, who had 
put himself prominently forward as the accuser of the Countess, 
was called upon to pay upwards of 1,600/, and Sarah Sw^rton, 
if she persisted in denying her imposture, was to be whipped, 
and branded on the cheek with the letters F.A., as a fiilse 
accuser, after which she was to be sent back to prison for the 
remainder of her life. 

Of the guilt of Lady Roos and her maid there could be no 
doubt whatever. Nor was it possible to acquit the Secretary 
How far wa* himsclf of blame. Whatever may have been the 
it just? real history of the imprisonment of Gwilliams and 

Hatton, he bad certainly lent his name to the circulation of 
his daughter’s libels, and that too in spite of a warning from 
the King, that he would do better to use his influence to induce 
her to withdraw them.* 

It is more difficult to say what was the precise guilt of 
Lady Lake. In giving sentence, the King compared her to the 
serpent in Paradise, whilst he ascribed the part of Eve to her 
daughter, and that of Adam to her husband. But the general 
opinion of the day threw the chief blame upon the younger 
lady; and not only did I^dy Lake herself protest in the 
strongest possible manner that she w'as guiltless of the suborna- 
tion of witnesses, or of the forgery itself, but whatever evidence 
has reached us favours the theory that she was herself deceived 
by her artful daughter.^ The most probable explanation is, that 

‘ Roos to the King, June i. S, E Dorn, xcvii. 89. Lorkin to Pucker- 
ing, July 14, 1618, HarL MSS, 7002, fol. 414. 

* Lorkin to Puckering, Feb. 16, 1619, Goodman’s Court of Kingjamesy 

ii. 176. 

« From the deposition of Mary Lake {S, P, Dorn. cv. 8g), it appears 

VOL. III. O 
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at the time of hpr (|iiarrel with her husband, Lady Roosts 
prurient imagination brought before her mind the chief inci- 
dents of the I’lsscx divorce, and that she wove them into a 
stor>' which imiiased upon her mother, and which was intended 
to impose upon the rest of the world. ^ 

Almost immediately after the sentence had been passed^ it 
wa> intimated to the prisoners that they might at any time 
obtain ])ardon by acknowledging the justice of their 
vU n Va ’’ condemnation. Sarah Swarton was the first to give 

verM.n^. ^Yay. 'Fhc prospect of the pilloiy' and the whipping 
was t(4o much for her. She confessed her owm guilt, throwing 
the whole bl.ime ui)on Lady Roos, and exonerating as much as 
poj^sible Sir I'homas and Lady Lake. Her punishment was 
aK'oi clingly remitted, and, at the end of a few months, she was 
set at liberty.’^ On June 9, Lady Roos confessed, and was 
allowed to lo.ave her prison. Not long afterwards her father 
wa> released, and after some delay made his submission in due 
form. His wife was less yielding, and it was only after more 
than two years’ hesitation that she could be brought to make 
even a foimal acknowledgment that .she had been in any way 
in fauU.'’ 'The whole fine was not exacted, but Lake had to 
jiny 10,200/. into the Exchequer in adtlition to the damages to 
Lad) Ivxcter. 

Immediately after the sentence had been delivered the 
Secretary was called upon to resign his office. His successor 
was Sir ticorge C’alvert, an industrious, modest in^n, who might 

ihnt when on f^eca^■u>n Lady L.ike visited her daughter, Lady Roqs 
pretended i<> he ill and i<Kik to her lied. This must have been to make 
)ii;r mother believe the story of the poisoning which she had ju.sl invented, 
L.idy Lake’s protcstatKJii of her innocence will he found in a letter to Lady 
L\eter in ( ioodman’s Court of Kitu; JamiSy ii. 196. 

’ The poisr)n Lady Kch.>s .said she had taken was roseacrc, and the 
giuiind up(ui which .she threatened her husbami with a <livorcc was prc> 
ci^elv the same as that with which Lssex w'as got rid r>f, 

- (:h.imberlain to Carleton, Feb. 27, July 31, 1619, .S'. J\ Dom, cv. I43, 
cix. I hr, Coiifuil Rei^istcr^lwTiKi 1619. 

Submission of Lady Roos, June 19. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
July 15, ii. .Submission of Sir T. Lake, Jan, 28, 1620; Siibmis.sion of 
Lady Lake, ilay 2, 1621,6'. P, Dorn, cix. 99, 133, 161 ; cxii. 43 j exxi, 5. 
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bi trusted, like Naunton, to do his work silently and well, and 
Calvert who, in former times had been one of Salisbury’s secre- 
taries. His opinions fitted him to be tlie channel of 
Secretary, communications which could not safely be>n trusted 
to one who looked with extreme favour upon the Continental 
Protestants ; for though he was anything but a thoroughgoing 
partisan of the Spanish monarchy, yet he had no sympathy 
whatever witl^ those who thought that a war with Spain wa.s 
for its own sake desirable. 

Both Lake and Suffolk had woven the net in which their 
own feet were entangled. It was more difficult to get rid 

^ „ of Suffolk’s son-in-law, the Master of the ^Vards. 

t6i8. 

Oiamissal of Wallingford’s character was without a stain. When, 
WaiUngforti. Ovcrbury murder, Mr.s. Turner 

was flinging out the fiercest charges against everyone who was 
connected with the house of Howard, she paused at the name 
of Wallingford ‘‘ If ever there was a religious man,” she said, 
“ it was he.” 

Wallingford’s one un])ardonable fault was the part w'hich he 
had taken in the introduction of young Monson to Court. In 
the war of lampoons which was waged between the two factions 
into which the Court was divided, Lady Wallingford had taken 
an active part, and she had not spared her sister, Lady 
Salisbury,' who, if report w'as to be credited, had rewarded the 
guilty passion of Buckingham with her favours, and wlio had 
now joined her foolish husband and her sprightly paramour in 
their attack upon her own relations. It w as not difficult to shock 
James with the stories which were told him of Lady Walling- 
ford’s biting tongue. Sending for the Master of the Wards, he 
told him that he did not wish to be any longer served by the hus- 
band of such a wife. At first Wallingford refused to give way, and 
courted inquiry into his conduct.® It w’as not without difliciilty 
that he w'as at last induced, in spite of his wife’s opposition, to 
resign his office, upon a promise of compensation for his loss.^ 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, March 27, Dec. 19, 1 618, S. P. Dom. 
xevi. 87. 

* Lorkln to Puckering, Oct. 20, 1618, IJarl. MSS. 7002, fol. 

* Digby to Buckingham, Dec. i, 1618, S, P, S/tiiM. 
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It was impossible that the official changes, should stop here. 
Serious attention was now at last being ^mid to the state of the 
finances. Amongst those who raised their voices 
suteofthe the loudest on the side of economy, Bacon was 
fmaucc-.. always to be found. Immediately after his restora- 
tion to finoiir on the Kings return from Scotland in 1617, he 
had drawn James's attention once more to the condition of the 
Exchequer.^ Yet, bad as things seemed to be, there were not 
wanting signs that the worst was past. For the first time since 
James's accession it was tx)ssible to prepare an estimate in 
whic h the regular and ordinary expenses of the Crown would 
he met by the revenue, and though, when the irregular ex- 
jicndiiurc for which no provision had been made came to be 
addetl to the amount, there would j)robably be a defibit of 
eighty or a hundred thousand pounds, even this was an im- 
mense step in advance. The improvement was owing in part 
to the increased economy of the King, but still more to the 
marvellous elasticity of the revenue — an elasticity vfhich was the 
more i>ati^fnctory ns it w'as produced not by the imposition of 
new taxes, but by the increasing prosperity of the country, and 
by the rapid growth of trade. Spaniards who had seen Eng- 
land complained bitterly that the wealth to which the greatness 
of Lisbon and Seville had been owing was now flowing into the 
1 'hames.- 1 ’he receipt-book.s of the Exchequer told a similar 
tale. The great customs, which at James's accession had pro- 
duced less than 86,000/., were noNv leased for 140,000/, The 
wine duties liad risen from 4,400/. to 15,900/., and all this 
without laying a single additional penny upon the consumer. 

Yet, though the prospect wa.s morehojieful than it had been, 
the immediate diflicultie.s w^ere by no means light. The actual 
j,, deficit for the past year had reached 150,000/. The 

deficit for the ensuing year w’ould probably reach 
100,000/. "i’hc money obtained by the sale of the cautionary 

* Menu 'rial in hacon’b LcHcrs imd Life^ vi. 254. 

- “ 1% cierto que <les(lc laj» pazes ac.\ ha crcculo cl comerclo dc solo 
r.on(lrc^ ma^ do trointa iiiillonos,” i.e. by 7,500,000/, Gondomar to 
Ciri4a, 1619, Simamm MSS, 2599, fob 206. 
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towns had all been spent, and a loan of 100,000/. which the 
city of London had, not without difficulty, been induced to 
advance in the spring, had also been swallowed up. 'fhe 
actual condition of the Exchequer was well represented by a 
caricature which appeared about this time in Holland, in w hich 
James was pcwtrayed with his pockets turned inside out, and 
which bore the sarcastic inscription : — “ Have you any more 
towns to sell ? ” ^ 

If it had \)cen difficult to persuade the City authorities to 
promise a loan, the eollection of the money had been still more 
Difficult difficult It had been left to the Government to com- 
iw coilec- pel individual citizens to pay their quota, and not a few 
resisted the demand. One man, named Robinson, 
utterly denied that he was bound to lend his money against his 
wdll. The Council could do nothing with him, and sent him 
down to the King, who had already crossed the border, on his 
return from Scotland. Robinson w^as unlucky enough to find 
James in a bad humour, as he had expected to find at Carlisle 
money with which to pay the daily expenses of his journey ; and 
it was not till he had advanced thirty miles beyond that city 
that he met the treasury escort, carefully guarding a cart, in 
which was a bag containing no more than 400/ Lake was 
directed to expostulate with the officials in London upon the 
smallness of the sum ; but he was met with the pertinent 
question : — If your wants are so great now what will they 
be after your return?” Nettled by a question to which it 
was impossible to reply, James visited his displeasure upon 
Robinson, and, finding him still obstinate, ordered him to 
follow his train on foot to London.* We are not told w^hether 
the sturdy citizen continued resolute in face of the unusual 
exercise thus suddenly required of him in the month of 
August. 

The recollection of the examination of the cart on the 
Cumberland road had, no doubt, as much effect upon James 
as Bacon^s more serious admonitions. His debts now amounted 

» Lovelace to Carleton, March ii, 1617, .S’. P, Dom, xc. 113, 

* Lake to Winwood, Aug. i6. Win wood to Lake, Aug. «o, 1617. 
S. P, Dom, xciii. 25, 31. 
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to 726,000/.,* and, unless reforms were speedily effected, they 
Pr os4‘{ "‘^** 1*1 altogether beyond his control. Ac- 

rcucnch- cordiiigly he wrote to the Council, telling them 
ineiitN. determined to abate all superfluous 

expenses, and to dismiss all unnecessary officers. It was for 
them to tell him how this was to be accomplished They 
might rut and carve at their pleasure. He did not want an 
answer in writing. What he asked for was immediate action.^ 

The councillors were delighted with the letter. They de- 
termined to strike whilst the iron was *hot. Officials were 
sumii'oned from all quartens, and were directed to make 
reports on the branches of the expenditure with which they 
were practically actpiainted. Pensions were suspended and 
curtailed, and there seemed to be at last a chance that James 
would be able to pay hi.s way. 

Yet with all thiN zeal, it may be doubted whether the efforts 
of the Council would have been crowned with success if it had not 
T\ii: n.•^^ assistance w'hich they received from a new 

uftki.-ik. ( officials who were now rising into the places 
hitherto occu])ied either by great nobles or by great statesmen. 
These men were men of bu.siness, and they were nothing more. 
Accustomed to dependence from their first entry upon public* 
life, tliey cared little or nothing for politics, and they made it 
the main object of their activity to promote the interests of the 
King. The increasing subserviency of the Privy Councillors 
was in itself an evil of no light importance. But there can l>e 
no doubt tliat in matters of administrative detail, James was 
far better served at the end of his reign than he had been at 
tlie beginning. 

Of the new men the foremost was undoubtedly Lionel 
Craniield. He had ticgun life as a London apprentice. With 
j hi.s handsome face and ready wit, he had won the 

er..;utc).i. affections of his master's daughter, and had started in 
trade ujxm his own account with the 800/. wdiich he received 
as her marriage portion. Not long afterwards the City was 

^ The Cuuncil to the King, Sept. 27, 1617, .V. P. Dorn, xciii. 99. 

‘ The King to the Council, Nov. 21, 1617, Bacon's Worksy ed. 1778, 

354 - 
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agitated by a dispute concerning the proper planner of raising 
the money required for the establishment of its colony at 
Londonderry. The Court of Aldermen proposed that each 
of the City companies should take upon themselves an e(|ual 
share of the expense. Naturally enough, the smaller and 
poorer societies objected to the scheme as essentially un- 
fair. The question was referred to the Privy Council, and 
Cranfield was selected as the spokesman of the Mercer’s 
Company, of ‘which he was a member. He had a good cause, 
and he was sure to i^ake the most of it. When he came away, 
he had not only been successful in carrying his point, Luit he 
had left upon all who heard him a deep impression of his 
ability. 

When Cranfield is next heard of, he had taken part, 
together with several other merchants, in a contract for the 
H« comes purchase of a large quantity of land, which the King 
not!S?f the obliged, by his necessities, to sell. One 

King. (Jay, as the contractors were consulting on the best 
means of making a profit by their bargain, Cranfield told them 
that he knew that Northampton, who was at that time at the 
height of his influence, wanted to purchase a small portion of 
the land ; and he advised them, if they wished to consult their 
own interests, to make him a present of it. It is probable 
enough, that in this politic proposal he may have given good 
advice to his companions. It is certain that he could not have 
done better for himself. Northampton, who had not forgotten 
his appearance before the Council, introduced him to the King 
as a young man of promise. From that moment his fortune 
vras made. He was never without constant employment. 
After Salisbury’s death, financial knowledge was rare at the 
Council table, and Cranfield’s services were invaluable. He 
was knighted by James in 1615, and was apj)oinled Sur\’cyor- 
General of the Customs. In such an occupation he displayed 
both zeal and honesty. His City experience stood him in good 
stead in enabling him to detect the malpractices of the officials. ^ 
He had a thorough knowledge of business, and an unwavering 
determination not to allow the King to be cheated. Jrades- 

* Goodman’s Court of Kin^ fames, i. 296. 
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men, who had made a handsome profit, and more than a hand- 
some profit, out of the earls and barons with whom they hud 
previously had to do, were taken aback w'hen they were called 
upon to deliver their accounts to a man who knew to a farthing 
what was the wholesale price of a yard of silk, and who was as 
deeply versed as they w’cre in the little mysteries Of the art by 
which a short l^ill might be made to wear the appearance of a 
long one. But here the praise due to him must ^stop. He was 
a careful and economical administrator ; but he w^as nothing 
more. Of general politics he knew nothing, and on the higher’? 
(jiiostion of htatesmanslii]) there was neither good nor evil to be 
expected from him. 

In carrying out the jiroposed reforms, the foremost place 
was occulted by Cranfield. He had a hard fight to put dotvn 
the abuses which were swarming about him. The 
tuSiuiwr- Household wa.s one mass of peculation and extrava- 
* gance ; and from the olficers, whose perquisites were 

threatened, he was sure to meet with the most unrelenting 
opposition. Yet, in spite of all that they could do, he succeeded 
in effecting an annual saving of no less than 23,000/. 

h'roin the Household, Cranfield turned his attention to the 
W ardrobe. 'I he mastership was in the hands of Hay, and it 
ihew'.vi.i- have seemed to be a hopeless task to in- 

trodiu'e economy into an office presided over by 
such a man. Vet it was difficult to get rid of him. He was a 
iVivy Councillor, and high in favour with the King. There 
wMs no likelihood that a c|uarrel would s])ring up between him 
and Buckingham. He cared nothing for political influence, 
and the amiability of his temper >vas such that he never 
([uarrelled with anyone in his life. Though he had been ad- 
initted to the King’s confidence w^hen Buckingham w\is a child, 
lie had never taken the slightest umbrage at the sudden rise of 
the new favourite. 

Only a few^ months had passed since the fascination of his 
manners had secured him the love of Lucy Percy, 
Hay\ the sparkling and attractive daughter of the Earl 
u.uTt.hip.^ of Northumberland. In the course of his wooing he 
had invited her to be present at one of those splendid entertain- 
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0)ent8 which have given such a questionable celebrity to his 
name. , Doubtless there was no delicacy which art or nature 
could provide wanting to tempt the palates of his guests. It 
is not unlikely that on this occasion he may have displayed that 
. particular form of extravagance by which he obtained consider- 
able notoriety amongst his contemporaries. The invention of 
the double supper was peculiarly his own. When he wished 
to show more than ordinary hospitality, the guests were invited 
to take their seats at a table covered with a profusion of the 
most exquisite cold dishes. But before they had time to fill 
their plates, the servants hurried in and, snatching the food 
from before their faces, as if it had been unworthy of their ac- 
ceptance, replaced it by an array of hot dishes. It is seldom that 
a man who is guilty of such extravagance as this is not a fool. Y et 
Hay, though he was right in not pressing into offices which would 
have called for the exercise of the higher intellectual powers, 
had all those qualities which fit their owner to shine in society. 

On this evening the guests may have been well satisfied 
with their entertainment, but the master of the house was 
Difficulties <ieeply disappointed. Lucy Percy, for whose sake 
in his way. festivities had been arranged, did not inwike 
her appearance ; and as, in a few days, Hay would be obliged 
to attend the King on his journey to Scotland, he had lost 
his chance of seeing her for many montlis. It wab not long 
before he learned the cause of the lady’s absence. She had 
accompanied her sister, Lady 'Sidney, to visit her father in 
the Tower. To the pride of the old English nobility, North- 
umberland joined a special contempt for the King’s Scottish 
courtiers, which he perhaps derived from the recollections 
of the old border feuds, in which his ancestors had taken so 
conspicuous a part. He had, therefore, set his face against 
the marriage. As soon as his daughter rose to leave him, 
he turned to I^dy Sidney, and told her to send him one of her 
sistePs servants, as he should be glad of Lucy’s company a 
little longer. I am a Percy,” he said, by way of explana- 
tion, “and 1 am not fond of Scotch jigs.”* Before long, 
* Chamberlain to Caricton, Feb. 22, March 8, 1617, S. R, Dom, xc. 
79i 105. 
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hoNvever, he learngd that it was not easy to keep out love 
by bolts and bars. He was indiscreet enough to allow his 
daughter to fall in Lady Somerset's w'ay, from whom she 
received every encouragement to stand out against her father. 
Finding his admonitions thrown away, he at last allowed his 
daughter to return to her mother at Sion House, first* taking 
care to inform her that, if she married Hay, she must not 
(Npecl a portion. I’erhaps he thought that this would be 
enough to cool the ardour of a Scotchman. If so, he was dis- 
appe^inted. Hay was far too careless of meney to be stopj>ed 
by an ^bstwicle of such a nature. 

Hay's courtship was characteristic of the man. He was 
as ardent in love as in all other pursuits ; and as soon as he 
returned to England lie took a house close to Sion 
iPuMiaijc. House, so as to be able to spend day after day in the 
so( iety of his betrothed. }>ut though Lady Northumberland 
was very well [ileascd with the attentions of her future son-in- 
law, she altogether declined to allow him to take his meals in 
her house. The humble fare, she said, which \va.s good enough 
for tile Percys, was not suthciently refined for him. When, 
thcrefoio, the hour anived at whicli the household was sum- 
iiionod to dinner or supper, the disconsolate lover was driven 
out of the house, with orders not to return till the meal was 
over.’ After a few months this inconvenient arrangement 
came to an end. The marriage was solemnised on November 6, 
in the presence of the King and of a brilliant assembly of 
courtiers. 

It was evident that such a man was ill- placed in the 
Mastership) of the Wardrobe, an office in which economy 
if is. was imperatively demanded. Yet when it w'as first 

Uh- wiur l^roposed to Hay to resign he refused to do so, and 
r - it was only with difficulty that he w'as finally induced 
to retire tipion receiving a compensation of 20,000/.,® to which, 
if repiort i.s to be trusted, was added 10,000/ paid, accord- 

’ Chamberlain to Carleton, Aug. 9, 1617, * 9 . P, Dorn, 

’ Contijrim to the Doge, l6i8, yenice JtfSS. List of Pay- 

ments, .V. ^ow. cxvi. 122. 
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iug to the custom of the time, by Crgnfield,^ who was 
nominated as his successor.^ It was not long before the 
savings which were realised under the management of the new 
Master showed that the 20,000/. had been profitably spent. 
Hay was further consoled by the higher title of Viscount 
Doncaster, 

Of still greater importance was an investigation, which was 
at last comnienced *in earnest, into the condition of the navy^ 
For this purpose a commission was appointed, of 
Commb^^ which Cnanfield was a member, but in w'hich, over* 
burthened as he was with other business, tha chief 
part of the labour fell upon Sir John Coke, a man by no 
means deficient in administrative capacity, though without 
any pretensions to statesmanship. The appointment of this 
commission was a sore blow to Nottingham. The Lord High 
Admiral had succeeded in setting aside the report of the com- 
mission of 1608, and in preventing altogether the appoint- 
ment of a fresh commission in 1613. But it was impossible 
for him to resist inquiry any longer. The expenses of the 
navy were' growing with unexampled rapidity, and as its ex- 
penses increased, its efficiency declined. 

After a full investigation, the commissioners sent in their 
report. Of the forty-three vessels .of which the navy was 
Report of composed, nearly half were utterly un* 

the CoBimis. Serviceable, and were with ditficulty kept from sink- 
sioners incessant repairs, without the slightest prospect 

that they would ever again be lit for sea. So far from its being 
a matter of surprise that so much money had been spent, the 
only wonder was that far more had not been swallowed up in the 
bottomless gulf of the Admiralty administration. The whole 
department was utterly without organization. It sometimes 
happened that extensive works were taken in hand at the dock- 
yards, and that after large bodies of labourers had been en- 
gaged, it was discovered that the proper officers had either 


' Salveiti’s News-Letttr^ 1618. 

’ S«pt. 6, 

* Appointment of Cranfiela, Sept. 12, 1618, Patent Rolh^ 16 Jac. I., 
Part 21. 
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neglected to provide the necessary materials, or had been left 
by their superiors without the money with which to purchase 
them. Everything else was in equal disorder. Unsound 
timber had been paid for as if it had been in the best con* 
dition. Far higher prices had been given for stores than 
any private purchaser would have cared to pay. Incorrect 
entries in the books were of fre<]uent occurrence. Occasion- 
ally when ships had been ordered round to Deptford for 
repairs, it was only after the expense of moving them had 
been incurred that it was discovered that «lhcy were so rotten 
that k was not worth while to si)end any more money upon 
them. The root of the evil lay in the ap])ointment of officers 
at high salaries, who did little or nothing, whilst the inferior 
<^tficers who did the work were left either to plunder the 
Crown or to starve. In fact, this {)art of the report only 
c\])ri sed in sober and official language what was perfectly 
well known to everyone who lived near the dockyards. Long 
afterwards bishop Ooodinan used to tell how a friend with 
whom he was walking at Chatham drew his attention to the 
stately mansions which had sprung up like mushrooms round 
the yard. ‘’All these goodly houses.” He said, ‘‘ are built of 
chips,” 'Dio explanation of the riddle was that the chips were 
considered to be the percjuisite of the officials. ‘ 

do tlieir report the commissioners appended a calculation 
that for some years past the average annual expenditure on 
rr.-p'-'.iis navy had been no less than 53,000/. They 

*rcasc i!f thi* ibat they were themselves ready to meet all 

necessary expenses, and to build ten new ships 
within the next five years without exceeding 30,000/. a-year. 
'The navy w<juld then consist of thirty large vessels, besides a 
few smaller craft. It is true that the number of vessels left by 
Elizabeth had been forty-two. But the tonnage of the fleet 
of 1603 had been only 14,060, whilst 17,110 tons would be 
the measurement of that promised by the commissioners.® 
N(jr were these mere words, to be forgotten as soon as 

‘ Ciooilnian’s Court of King James^ i, 53. 

- Appointment of the Commi-ssion, June 23, 1618, PaUnt Rolh^ !6 
Jac. 1., Part'i. Report of the Commissionerb, and other papers, S. P. 
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the momentary purpose of displacing Nqjttinghami was ac^ 
complished ; for when the five years came to an end, it was 
found that all the promises of the commissioners had been 
fulfilled* 

After these exposures it was impossible for anyone who 
bdre the name of Howard to remain longer at the Admiralty. 
Ne'otia Already at the beginning of the year it had been 
lion with proposed "to Buckingham that he should take the 
Nottingham. whose administration had 

been so disastrous. • At that time he hung back and pleaded 
his youth and inexperience.^ But after the report of the»Com- 
missioners it was evident that a change was necessary, and 
he gave way before the flattering solicitations of those w^ho 
told him that his influence with the King would be the best 
guarantee for the good administration of the navy. At first 
it ^was arranged that he was merely to have the reversion of 
the post But it was soon found that this would hardly meet 
the necessities of the case. The reforms which the Commis- 
sioners had suggested called for immediate action, and the 
old Admiral naturally resented a proposal that the commission 
by which his official conduct had been condemned should be 
reappointed as a permanent body, with the scarcely concealed 
object of taking the administration of the dockyards out of 
his hands.*'* A middle course was accordingly hit upon. 
Buckingham was to be co-admiral with Nottingham, leaving 
to the old sailor the dignity of the office, whilst performing 
himself its functions in person or by deputy. This arrange- 
ment, however, was never carried into effect. Nottingham 
had at last the good sense to resign a post for which he was 
altogether unqualified. A pension of t,ooo/. a year was as- 
signed him by the King, and Buckingham, who added a sum 

Dom. c. 2 ; ci. 2, 3. The number of vessels is taken from the last-quoietl 
document, which seems to give the final determination of the Commis- 
sioners, 

' Harwood toCarlcton, Jan. 8, 1618, .S'. P. Doni. xcv. 8. The King’s 
Speech in opening the Parliament of 1621. 

* Salvetti’s News-Letter. Oct. Nov. 161S. 

t9, 16, 
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of 3,000/. ns an additional compensation to his predecessor, 
became l/)rd High Admiral of England* 

The immediaic result of Buckingham’s instalment in office 
was the reappointment of the Navy Commission as a per- 
n»ickin>;. inanent board. Buckingham was as unlikely as 
Nottingham had been to trouble himself with details 
nur.il. about dockyard expenditure. But whilst Nottingham 
would neither do the work himself, nor allow anyone else to do 
it for him, Buckingliam had not the slightest objection to letting 
other people toil as hard as they pleased provided that he 
iniglic himself enjoy the credit of their labours. 

Buckingham was every day acquiring a firmer hold upon 
the mind of J:imes, A year had not passed since the intro- 
duction of Monson to Court before he saw all his 

11)1 1 . 

rival‘s at his feet. With the single exception of 
^'clverlon, not a Howard, or a dependent of the 
’ Howards, remained in office. Buckingham was 

no longer the mere favourite of the King, He was the all- 
powerful minister, reigning unchec ked in solitary grandeur. 

Vet, lun\ever mucii the c'hange is to be attributed to Court 
intrigue, it rni^t not be forgotten that it was something more. 

die claim to serve the State 
tiscRf.n,!-. ground of fiunily connexion. It was an 

attcnqit to secure efficiency of administration by personal 
selection. And llioiigh the evil which would accompany 
a change made in suc h a way \\as likely to outweigh the 
good whic'li it brought, there is no doubt that from this time 
the King was better and more economically served than he 
had ever been before. At Mirhaelma.s, 1617, il was thought 
a great thing that there was likely to be a balance between the 
ordinary revenue and the ordinary expenditure. At Michael- 
mas, 1618, the new Commissiemers of the Treasury looked for- 
ward to a surplus of 45,000/., with which to meet unforeseen 

’ to Buckingham, Jan. 28, 1619, Patent Rolh^ 16 Jac. I., 

I'art 17. Rushworlh, i. 306, 379. Chambejlain to Carlelon, Feb. 6, 
1619, .S’. P. Dorn. cv. 83. 

- Commission to Cranfield and otheri*, Feb. 12, 1619, Patent RoUs^ 19 

Jar, 1., Part 3. 
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expenses^ Meanwhile, the Household, the Tj;easury, the Ward- 
robe, and the Admiralty had been subjected to sweeping and 
beneficial reforms. Everywhere retrenchment had been carried 
out under the influence of ^and with the co-operation of Buck- 
ingham. It is no wonder that the King learned to place im- 
plicit confidence in his youthful favourite, and to fancy that 
he had at last discovered that of which he had been in search 
diuring the whole of his life — the art of being vrell served, 
without taking any trouble about the matter himself. 

When, therefore^ those who were jealous of Buckingham's 
sudden rise remonstrated against the almost royal power which 
had been placed in his hands, they only wasted their words. 
It had been expected that, upon his promotion to the Ad- 
miralty he would at least have resigned the Mastershij; of the 
Horse, and some of those who had calculated their chances 
of succeeding to the vacancy hinted pretty intelligibly to the 
King what their opinion w^as. James contented himself with 
composing some Latin couplets to the effect that, as in the 
classical mythology Neptune, who presided over the sea, was 
also celebrated for his horses, it was unreasonable to objt‘<.t 
to the continued supervision of the new Admiral over the 
royal stables.^ 

On one point alone James consented to make some coo- 
cession to the opinion of his courtiers. Buckingham himself, 
arrogant as he was, and ready to take offence at the 
S!ftc?the slightest disrespect shown to himself, was still dis- 
pcciusc. tinguished by the kindly and forgiving disposition 
which, at his first appearance at court, had won all hearts. But 
his greedy and unprincipled mother was altogether unbearable. 
It was perhaps at this time that the story sprung up tint 
Gondomar had written home to say that he had more hope 

* “ liuckinghamus, To I marii* cst pr.efectus, ct idem 
Qui dominalur eqviis, nunc d<munalui aquis. 

Atquc inter Superos Hquidas qui temporat undas 
Neptunus, celercs et mexieratur equos, 

Nc jam dispUceat cuiquani geminata potestas 
Exemplum Superis cum placuisse videiit,” 

Salvetti s Ncm-Ldkr^ No\4, 1618. 
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than ever of the conversion of England, since he found that 
there were more prayers and oblations oflfered to the mother 
than to the son.* In the preceding autumn she had been 
created Countess of Buckingham, on which occasion she had 
mused considerable amusement by her refusal to share her 
honours with the husband whom she despised It is probable 
that her new dignity made her more offensive than ever, as 
James requested her to keep away from Court, and told her 
that her meddling with state affairs could only he injurious to 
the prospects of her son.* ^ 

A, few days before Nottingham’s removal from office,® James 
at last made up his mind to take proceedings in the Star 
Chamber against the late Lord Treasurer. He had 
U'.iinher ^ always been friendly to Suffolk, and he would gladly 
ayaiiist have spared him the pain of the exposure; but it 
sii(roik, necessary, as he told those who pleaded in his 

behalf, to prove to the world that he had not taken the staff 
away without reason.* An information was accordingly filed 
against liim, in which the Countess and Sir John Bingley were 
inckulcd. 'I'hc trial dragged its slow length along, and it was 
not till October, 1619, that the case was ready for a hearing. 

.\rrordmg to the charge brouglit again.st him, the Treasurer 
had ]\aid away money without demanding proper accounts from 
The those who received it ; he had licen careless or 

lir-iin.i him : cQiTujU ill allowing the King to be cheated in a 
bargain relating to the Yorkshire alum-works ; he had kept for 
some time in his own hands a sum which ought to have been 
paid immediately into the Exc hequer ; and he had taken brilx^s 
for doing that which should have Ix'en done as a mere matter 
of duty.’"' The evidence before us is hardly sufficient to enable 

* in Kennct, ii. 728. 

’ Salvetti’s News-Letter^ Nov. 1618. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
Feb. 6, 1610, S, P. Dom. cv. 83. 

3 ('hnmbcrlain to C'arlcton, Jan. 16, 1619, . 9 . J\ Dam. cv. 41. 

‘ I'. H. Elizabeth Howani, L-ady Howard of Walden] to the 
Kin^, Cahala^ 234. 

' Tlie rune'll account of the trial is in Caesar’s notes, Add. MSS, 
12,497, ?ol. 69-74, 77-92. Compare the Answer of the Earl of Suffolk, 
and the State of the Proceedings, S. P, Dom. cxi. 17, 18. 
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us to say how far these charges were brought home to him. 

He may have been wilfully corrupt more ])robably 
a^agamst interpretation of official rules ; 

Suffolk. whatever may have been the extent of Suffolk’s 

own guilt, there can be no doubt as to his wife^s criminality. 
The counsel employed by her must have been hard put to it 
before they allowed themselves to startle the ears of the judges 
with the trash* which they imported into the defence. They 
actually urged* on her behalf, that she could not have been 
guilty of extortion, as she had only taken bribes in her capacity 
of wife of the Earl of Suffolk, and not in her capacity of wife 
of the Lord Treasurer. After this incomprehensible argument, 
the lawyer to whom she had entrusted her cause proceeded to 
quote from the civil law a text to the effect that judges might, 
without impropriety, receive xenia^ or free gifts. Bacon, taking 
up the word in the sense of new year’s gifts, which it had 
gradually acquired, said, with a smile, that new year’s gifts 
could not be given all the year round. Unfortunate as the 
lawyers had been in their general argument, they were still 
more unlucky in their attempts to rebut particular charges. 
One of the strongest pieces of evidence against the defendants 
was a direct statement made by Lord Ridgway, that, during the 
time that he had been Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, lie had never 
been able to obtain the money needed for the public service 
unless his demand was accompanied by a bribe to Suffolk. 
Suffolk denied having ^ver received anything from Ridgway, 
except a gold cup which had been sent him as a new year’s 
gift ; and the probability is that the money had found its way 
into the pockets of the Countess, as her counsel could find 
nothing better to say on her behalf than that I.ord Ridgway 
was a noble gentleman, who might say or swear what he 
pleased. Bacon, who looked with special horror ujion any 
attempt to intercept the supplies needed in Ireland, and who 
was of opinion, as he expressed it, that Mie that did draw' or 
milk treasure from Ireland, did not milk money, but blood,’ * 
thought that the farce had gone on long enough, and stopped 

• Bacon to Buckingham, Oct. 27, 1619, Letters and Life, 55. 

VOL. in. P 
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the speaker by telling him that it was at all events not the part 
of a nobleman u/tell lies.* 

As soon as the [)leadings came to an end, the Court pro- 
ceeded to jiidgnient. Coke, who never knew what moderation 
was, voted fur a fine of x 00,000/. on the Earl, and 
bcntcncc. ^^000/. on Biiigley. Against such an outrageous 
sentence, the milder Hobart raised his j)rotest, and succeeded 
in carrying with him the majority of the Court. The fines 
actually imj^osed were 30,000/. on Suffolk, and 2,000/. on 
Ihnglev. All the three defendants were also sentenced to 
im}>rjs(mment during the King’s pleasure. 

Neither Sufiblk nor his Countess remained long in the 
'Fower ; after ten days’ imprisonment, both were set at liberty.* 
rts ^n^i.uii i hey at once applied to Buckingham for his good 
rd.ivtij ... remission of their fine, 

and BiK'kinghani, who was never backward in lending a help- 
ing hand to a tallen enemy, if he found him ready to acknow- 
ledge liis supremacy, [irorniscd to a.ssist him. 'f'he application 
would prohahl)' have been immediately successful if the over- 
cautious Karl had been willing to trust to it entirely. When, 
however, the officials of the E\chc«iuer went to his great house 
at Audley End, liicy were told, in answer to their incpiiries 
for pro])erty uj)on which to raise the fine, that the house 
had been strip} .ed of its furniture, and the estate itself con- 
veyed to trustees. Indignant at the trick, James threatened 
vSiiffolk with a fresh iiroscc ution, and ordered him to re(|uire 
his suns to resign their places at Court,® It was only after 
repeated su})j)lications for forgiveness that James relented and 
agreed to remit his fine, with the exception of 7,000/. which 
he wanted in order to enable him to pay Lord Haddington’s 

debts. 

‘ Locke to Carlclon, Nov. 6, 1619, .V. /’. Dorn. cxi. 8. 

Naiinton to Ciirlcton, Dec. 3, 16x9, F HoUamt 

^ Goring to Buckingham, Nov. 16, Dec. 13, 1619, llarL J/SS. 15S0, 
fol, 41 1. Suffolk to the King, Cabala^ 334. Edmonde^ to Carleton, 
J.an. 25, 1620, .V. J\ Dorn. cxii. 35. 

* C hamberlain to Carlcton, July 27. Woodford to Ncthorsole, Aug. 3, 
1620, /' Dom. exvi, 48, 59. It appears from the recei}>t books of the 
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If Buckingham Had raised himself in James’s favour by 
the reforms to which he had lent his coilntenance, he had 
Bribery at gained HO Credit with the nation. It was well enough 
Court., known that Suffolk and Lake differed from other 
ofificials mainly in having been found out. A blow had in- 
deed been struck at the peculation which directly menaced the 
economy and regularity of the service of the Crown, and there 
would probably be more regard paid in future to the King’s 
interests, B«t as no attempt had been made to distinguish 
between lawful and unlawful payments, the root of the evil had 
remained untouched. As long as Buckingham occupied the 
position which he did, any such step was absolutely impossible. 
It was not exactly that offices were set up for sale to the highest 
bidder ; whenever a vacancy occurred in a post of any impor- 
tance, an attempt was almost invariably made to select, if not 
the fittest person amongst the candidates, at least the person who 
appeared to James and his favourite to be the fittest. It not 
unfrequently happened that a rich man who offered a large 
bribe was rejected, and a poor man who offered a small bribe, 
or no bribe at all, was chosen. It was thus that Bennett’s- 
attempt to seat himself in Chancery as Ellesmere’s successor,* 
and l.ey’s attempt to become Attorney-General after Bacon’s 
promotion, had failed.* Upon Wmwood's death, Lord 
Houghton had offered jo,coo/, for the Secretaryship, and 
Eloughton was the one amongst the candidates who had no 
chance whatever.* Of mean, grasping avarice Buckingham 
never showed a trace ; but he allowed it to be understood 
that whoever expected promotion on any grounds must give 
him something for his trouble in recommending him. Nor did 
the mischief end here ; around the great man grew up a swarm 
of parasites, Who, like Endymion Porter, amassed wealth as 
brokers of their patron’s favours. That all things were venal 

Exchequer that only 1,397/. was raised \ij)on Suffolk’s lands, whilst 2,000/, 
was paid out to Haddington. Doequet, Sept. 21, 1620, .S'. A Dorn, The 
remainder of the transaction may have been managed privately. 

‘ Gerard to Carleton, March 20, 1617, iT. P, Dorn. \c. 135. 

* Whitclocke, Lii*er Famclicus, 56. 

» Sherburn to Carleton, Nov, 7, 1617, .S'. /’. Dom, xciv. ii. ^ 
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at the Court of James, was soon accepted as a truism from the 
Land's End to th (5 Cheviots. 

Nor was this the worst. Though to pay a sum of money to 
a favourite for Ids patronage, is a degradation to which no 
man of sensitive conscience will stoop, men of worth 
havountism. ability might ’have been found to submit to the 

imposition, if they could have preserved their independence 
after they had once been raised to power. That which more 
than anything else drove the talent of the rising generation into 
oj^position, was the persuasion that no man w'ho served the 
Crowp could ever be anything more than a tool of Bucking- 
ham. Ho must not merely be prepared to conform at any 
moment to the sudden caprices of the youthful upstart ; he 
mu.st piiblisli his subservience to the world, and must appear 
in puihlic with the gilded badge of slavery upon him. By such 
a system, James might perha|)s find himself served by excellent 
clerks, but he would have no statesmen to consult. 

No better example can he found of the dangers to 
>shir]i a coiirtier’.s life was exposed than that furnished by 
Example of thc expericncc of Cranficld. With the exception of 
ki ]}acon, no man in England had rendered greater 
services to the C.Jown. Nor had those services been forgotten. 
In September, 1618, he had been aj)pointcd Master of the 
Wardrobe: in the January following, he was chosen to succeed 
Wallingtord, as Ma.^tcr of the Wards.* Next month his name 
appeared first among the C'ommissi(mers of the Navy.® He 
was looking forw.anl to a seat in the i^rivy Council, and no one 
could deny tiiat his j)roim>tion would be conducive to the 
interests of the King. On Aj)ril 24, he wms in full expectation 
of being summoned on the following day to take his seat at 
the Board. 'Phe summons did not arrive. Suddenly a cloud 
had come over his pro.s'pccts, which nothing but an act of 
baseness could remove. 

As usual, Buckingham's mother wa.s at the bottom of the 
mischief. 1'he success w'hich had attended her attempt to 

‘ Appointment to Cranficld, Jan. 15, Patent Polls ^ i6 Jac. I,, Fart 21. 

' Cfmunission to Cranfield and others, Feb. I2, Patmt Polls^ 16 
ac. I., t’art,3. 
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procure a wife for Sir John Villiers had not been lost upon the 
veteran schemer. What was the use of having a son in high 
favour at Court, if he could not find a rich husband for all the 
portionless young girls amongst his relations? There were men 
enough coming to him every day to ask for promotion. Let 
them be told that it was an indispensable qualification for office 
to marry a kinswoman of the House of Villiers. 

To this comfortable family arrangement James made no 
difficulty in lending his name, and Cranfield was selected as 
the man upon whom the ext:^riment was first to be 
marriage, HOW a widower, and with his abilities, 

and with the favour of Buckingham, he was sure of promotion, 
and of sufficient wealth to make him a desirable husband It 
was therefore intimated to him, that if he expected any further 
advancement, he must marry Lady .Buckingham’s cousin, Anne 
Brett, whose fortune consisted in her handsome face and her 
high kindred.' There was, however, an obstacle in the way ; 
Cranfield had been paying his addresses to Lady Howard 
of Effingham, the widow of Nottingham’s eldest son.* The 
lady cannot have been young, but she would have been a 
.splendid match for the City merchant ; and whether it was 
love or ambition which tempted him, Cranfield was loth to 
take a wife at another man’s bidding. For some months he 
struggled hard for freedom ; but at la.st he gave way, and be- 
fore the end of the year it was known that he had become a 
member of the Privy Council, and the accepted lover of Anne 
Brett® 

Bad as this sy.stem was, yet, as far as the higher offices were 
concerned, it was not without a check. It would be ruinous to 

* “ Cranfield *s favuur at Court is now almost as little as before it was 
great, and will hardly come from this low ebb to a high fluotl, until he 
will be content to marry a hancUomc young wailing woman, wriio hath 
little money but good friends.” Brent to CarU-ion, May 29, 5 . P. Dorn, 
cU, 59. 

* Chaml;erlain to Carlelon, Feb. 6, S, P, Dom, cv. 83. Buckingham 
may, perhaps, have looked upon a marriage with the widow of a Howard 
as a defection from his standard. 

* Nclhersole to Carleton, Feb, 6, . 5 ^. I\ Dom, cxii. 2Q. for some 
reason or other, the marriage did not take place till Jan. ii, 1621. 
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entrust the Excht(]ucT to men who were ignorant of the rudi* 
Sale of meiits of finance, or to i)lace upon the Bench a lawyer 
honours. j^^^yer held a brief. But there was no limit, 

excepting that of good feeling and j)ropriety, imposed upon the 
creation of titles of honour. Everybody with a certain amount 
of money thought himself good enough to be a baron or an 
carl ; and James, forgetting that, by flooding an hereditary house 
with new creations, he would make two enemies for every 
friend that he gained, fancied that the more barons and earls 
he crpated, the greater would be his influence in the House of 
Lords, At all events, he would find in the purses of these 
ambitious men the means of replenishing his own, 'and of 
rewarding the needy courtiers who complained that since the 
fashion of economy had been set, he had nothing left to give 
away. Just as, after Salisbury’s attempt to introduce order 
into the finances, c’oiirticr.s had asked for a recusant to squeeze, 
instead of petitioning for a grant of lands or of money, .so now 
that the negotiations for the Spanish marriage had made it 
more necessary to be careful of the feelings of the Catholics, 
the demand for a recusant was superseded by the demand for 
a baron. ^ The [)erson whose reejuest was granted immediately 
looked about for some one who was ready to pay him the sum 
which he chose to ask. As a matter of course, unless he had 
been singularly unfortunate in his .selection, the nomination 
was accepted, and a new member was added to the peerage. 

A good exanqilc of the way in which James disposed of the 

* It may be as well to point out in this ca.se that a mistake is often 
niaile by otherwise w'cll-infurmed writers in the inference which they draw 
from the fact th.at a baronet has had his creation money returned to him. 
An author sometimes has. or thinks ho has, ground for supix)sing that some 
pu-rvjM wa-> engaged in a (/ourt intrigue. lie knows that he liccame a 
b.-nonet about the time, and finds in the Kxchequer books that his money 
was repaid. This is enough. The man, it is taken for granted, must have 
bet*n in unusually high favour, and his connection with the intrigue In 
question is then almost taken for granted. A little further examination 
wo\i1(l, however, show the evidence to be worthless. In the latter years of 
James every baronet received back his money. Whether it remained in 
his pocket, or was privately transferred to that of some courtier, is more 
than I or anybody else can say. 
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highest honours may be found in the creation^of four new earls 
in the summer of 1618. Lord Lisle, the brother of 
The tow Sir Philip Sydney, became Earl of Ixicester, and his 
eaHs. appointment was attributed not so much to his late 
services as commander of the garrisons of the cautionary towns, 
as to the recommendation of the Queen, w'hosc chamberlain 
he was. Lord Compton, the brother of Lady Buckingham’s 
husband, appears to have bought his promotion to the earldom 
of Northampton from the King or from the favourite. About 
the motives which Idd to the elevation of the other two there is 
no mystery whatever. The King wanted money with which to 
defray the expenses of his annual progress, and he preferred 
the sale of two peerages to the loss of his hunting. For 
10,000/, a-piece Lord Cavendish and Lord Rich exchanged 
their baronies for the earldoms of Devonshire and Warwick. 
So little shame did James feel about the matter that he actually 
allowed the greater part of the price to be entered in the 
receipt-books of the Exchequer.* 

There was something peculiarly disgraceful in the pro- 
motion of Rich. If there was one thing upon which James 
Rich’s prided himself, it was his hatred of piracy. At the 
speculations very moment at which the new earl’s patent was be- 
in piracy. Sealed, the King was planning an attack upon 

Algiers, and was preparing to bring Raleigh to the scaffold. 
Yet Rich had done coolly and deliberately what was far worse 
than anything perpetrated by Raleigh under the strongest 
possible temptation. With him piracy had degenerated 
into a mere commercial speculation. In 1616, he had fitted 
out two vessels under the flag of the Duke of Savoy, and 

' Receipt books, Aug. 8, 1618, June 29, 1619. Salvetti {News-Letter^ 
l6i8ksays that Devonshire and Warwick each paid 10,000/. The 
reccipt-lx)oks only give 8,000/. as j^id by Warwick, and 10,000/. by 
Devonshire. It is more likely that the remaining 2,000/. was paid 
privately than that any difference was made in the price of the two earl- 
doms. Salvetti adds, that Northampton’s creation was at Buckingham’s 
request. According to Contarini the King got 150,000 crowns from the 
three. I have endeavoured to reconcile the difference, by suggesting the 
possibility that Northampton’s money stuck in Buckingham’s pocket. 
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had sent them-ito the West Indies, from whence, after a 
cruise of eighteen months, they had returned laden with 
Spanish treasures. ‘ Nor was his son, the inheritor of his title, 
and the future Lord High Admiral of the Commonwealth, any 
better. In conjunction with a Genoese merchant, residing 
in London, he despatched two piratical vessels to the East. 
Their first act was to attack a rich junk belonging to the mother 
of the Great Mogul. If it had not been for^the fortunate 
interposition of the fleet of the East India Company, which 
came up before the contest was decided, the result of Riches 
seliish enterprise would have been the closing of the busiest 
marls in India to English commerce.'-^ 

Soon after his return from the progress of which the ex- 
penses had been paid by the sale of these peerages, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to James of considering how for 
. -rriiM>!iip Ids system of government was likely to secure popu- 

ol ihf < ay. , . ‘ 1, . , ...» 1 • f ^ ^ \ • 

lanty. Besides the olhees which were directly at ms 
di^posnl, there were a large number of appointments which 
were filled by elccti(m. Of all such elci'tions, there were few 
which would better serve as a test of national feeling than those 
in w hich the merchant princes of the City took jiart. 

I'hc Recordership of I.ondon was in the gift of the ].ord 
Ma\or and Aldermen ; but of late years it had almost invari- 
c.uiMiMi. ‘'^bly been bestowed at the recommendation of the 
\vhii.>4i:e ^uch, howcver, was the growing unpopularity 

aiifi shutc. Qf Court that, upon the occurrence of a vacancy, 
some of the aldermen formed the design of vindicating the 
freedom of election by choosing a candidate of their owm, 
Tlioy fixed upon Whitelocke, whose services rendered in the 

‘ Cuntarini to the Doge, May 1618, Venue aMSS. Desp. Ingh. 
Stith, in his ffistoiy of Vir^inia^ i. 531, .seems to refer to the same voyage, 
though there is a confusion in his narrative lietwecn the two Earls of 
Warwick. 

* I’ring to the (’ompany, Nov. 12. Monox to the Company, Dec. 2S, 
if) 1 7, E, /. C/7^'. Corr. Court Minutes of the E. I. C., Feb. 24, i6i8. 

Chumborlain to Carleton, Jan. 2. Smith to C'arleton, Jan. 7. Wynn, to 
C.irleior., Jan. 28, 1619, S. /’. Vovu cv, 2, 3, 67. Salvetli’s A>2c’x- 
Match 1619. 
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debates on the Impositions in 1610 and 1614, would be likely 
to conciliate in his favour the greater number of the electors. 

Whitelocke^s success would have done no great harm to 
the Government ; but James had not forgotten the reluctance 
of the City magistrates to punish the rioters who had assaulted 
the house of the Spanish Ambassador, and he had made it a 
point of honour that no one who had not secured the good 
word of Bufkingham should carry the election. Buckingham 
had already declared in favour of Shute, one of the least 
reputable of his followers. No time was lost. The late 
Recorder, Sir Anthony Ben, had died on a Saturday, ^nd on 
Thft King's Sunday morning the citizens who attended the ser- 
interference. vice at St. Paul’s saw the Chief Justice of England 
busily engaged with unseemly haste in canvassing the aldermen 
before they had time to leave the church. On Monday Shute 
presented himself |)efore the electors, with a letter from James. 
He was told that when the last Recorder was chosen, the King 
had promised to write no more such letters ; and that he must 
not forget that, having formerly been outlawed, he was himself 
disqualified from holding the post. Mortified at the rebuff, he 
hurried back to Court, threatening the city with the vengeance 
of his royal ])atron. 

As soon as James heard of the reception which his candi- 
date had met with, he sent for Bacon, and asked him how he 
Reraon- came to support Buckingham’s recommendation of 
luJ^Aide^- ^ man? Bacon, seldom in haste to spy out 

nicn. defects in any follower of Buckingham, replied that 
what bad occurred was merely the result of factious opposition. 
As soon as he had left the King, he sent for some of the 
aldermen, and asked them what objec tion they could possibly 
have to Shute? To his astonishment, they replied that he had 
no right to ask any question of the kind. If his Majesty wished 
to interrogate them, they were ready to answer ; but they 
declined to reply to anyone else. They accordingly chose a 
deputation to lay their objections before the King. 

As soon as the aldermen were admitted, Buckingham, who 
was standing by, tried to pass the matter off. It was a pity, he 
said, to be hard upon a man because he had committed a fault 
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in his youth. “ at all,” was the reply ; ‘*he has been out- 
lawed no less than fifteen times.” I'here was no answering 
this, and Buckingham was silenced for a moment. But he 
quickly recovered himself, and whispered a few words in the 
King’s ear. When this by-play was at an end, Janies turned 
to the aldermen and told them that he did not wish to break 
their privileges, hut that he should consider it a personal 
favour if they would pay some attention to his recorpmendation. 
If they really objected to Shute, they could say nothing against 
Robert Heath, who was an honest man and*a sound lawyer. 

Hdith was, indeed, no less dependent upon Buckingham 
than Shute ; and of all the lawyers of the day there was none 
Hr.uh hi whose constitutional theories a larger place was 
r.uln l!rna{. to the prerogative. But there was nothing to 

airainst his moral character, and it was there- 
fore no longer possible to raise any personal objection to the 
King's nominee. The <juestion was reduced to a simple issue. 
By clioosing AVliitelocke, the electors would be protesting 
against what was practically a violation of the freedom of elec- 
tion. By choosing Heath, they would maintain that good 
understanding with the Government which was in many re- 
spec'ts so essential to their interests. Again and again the 
aldermen attempted to escape from the dilemma. They 
begged the King to allow' them that liberty of choice to which 
they were entitled by their charter. Every plea was met by 
the answer, that no compulsion wmid be used, but that the 
King e\[>ectcd them to vote for Heath. 

As soon as Whitelocke was informed how strongly the 
King objected to his election, he declared his intention of 
I he withdrawing from the contest. He knew that he 
cUrtion. .^^as esjiecially obnoxious at Court, and he therefore 
thought that his name would be a bad rallying point for the 
friends of liberty of election. His supporters immediately 
determined to transfer their votes to Walter, the man who, 
nearl)^ two years before, had been fixed upon by the almost 
unanimous voice of hLs profession, as best qualified to be 
Yelverton’s suc('essor as Solicitor-General. In spite of Walter's 
refusal to actept the nomination, his supporters resolved to go 
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to the poll. When the day of election arnyed, it was found 
that of the twenty-four who were present to give their votes, 
eleven declared for Walter, whilst thirteen recorded their names 
in favour of Heath.* A victory of this kind was ecjuivalent to 
a defeat. If James had been capable of taking warning, he 
would have seen that so slender a majority, obtained by such 
means, indicated a state of feeling into the causes of which he 
would do wejl to inquire. 

* 'N^hitelockc, IJlfer Famelicus, 63. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ECCLKSIASTICAL PARTIES IN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. 

MrcH as the social and political system of Scotland differed 
from that of England, James a])peared in the last months of 
i6i8 to have been erjually successful in imjio-sing his 
\viU upon both his kingdoms. In 1612 he had easily 
No'ju'ii obtained from the Scottish Parliament the ratification 
of the Acts by which the Assembly of Glasgow had 
establislicd Episcopacy two years before, with the addition of 
alterations which would serve to render the power of the Bishops 
more unlimited than it had been before. By this Act of Par- 
liament, whic h gave the King a legal mode of keeping the clergy 
in subjection, one chapter of Scottish ecclesiastical history was 
James's cl( jsed. In accomplishing his object, James had had 

vjctoryovtr (lx* cffoctivc Strength of the nation on his side. The 
tvriun jjowerful aristocracy, the lawyers, and })art at least of 
the growing middle classes had been alienated by 
the harsh and intolerant spirit of the clerical assemblies now 
silenced. It remained to be seen whether James, content with 
having provided some elasticity of speech and thought, would 
abstain from attempting to mould the belief and worship of his 
subjects according to his own ideal. 

James, it is true, was far more prudent that his son was 
afterwards to be. Pie disliked extremes, and he shrank from 
the exertion needed to overcome .serious opposition. But he 
was fond of theological speculation, and he had the highest 
confidence in his own conclusions. At the same time his 
residence in England threw the burden of maintaining the 
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ground which he took up on others rather than on himself, 
and thus rendered him less sensitive to the ^action of opinion 
in Scotland. 

In the spring of 1614 James issued an order that all 
*614. persons should partake of the Communion on 
mu«jon 7 o April 24, the day which to the south of the Tweed 
bewceK-ed known as Easter Day. In 161 k. a second order 
i6iy appeared, directing the administration of the Com- 
munion ‘ on cne day yearly, to wit, Pasch day.' * 

Further changeij were in contemplation. An Assembly was 
gathered at Aberdeen, and Aberdeen w^as the centre of a reaction 
1616. which was now growing up against Presbyterianism, 
Th« ^. even amongst the Scottish clergy. The few southern 

•winblyat . . ° .. 

Abertfccn. ministers who made their way to so distant a place 
of meeting found themselves in a scanty minority. The 
Bishops and their supporters mustered strongly, and many of 
the temporal Lords had come in to give their countenance to 
them. Most of those who came to protest returned in despair 
to their homes in Fife or the Lothians. As soon as they w^ere 
gone, the real business of the meeting commenced. The 
Assembly authorised the preparation of a new Confession of 
Faith, and of a Liturgy which was intended to supersede Knox’s 
Book of Common Order. Children were to be examined by 
the Bishop or his deputy before they were admitted to the 
Communion, an administration of which was always to take 
place on Easter Day.^. 

Such a decision ran counter to the feelings of that energetic 
l^art of the clergy which had been thrust aside from the 
Character ^lanagement of affairs.^ But if the composition of 
SVhop Litur^' had been left to the Bishops, it is 

not likely that it would have caused any widespread 
dissatisfaction. They had not floated to the surface on the 
tide of ecclesiastical reaction. Their opinions, so far as they 
had pronounced opinions at all, were very much like those of 

* Caldc^'xvood^ vii. 191, 196. Act of Scottibh PriNy Council, March 3, 
1614. Botficld’s On)*inal Litters^ i. 448. 

* vii. 222. Compare a paper by Spottis^^oodein Botfield’s 
Original Letters^ iii. 445. 
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the clergy around them, though held with an increased sense 
of the value of "quiet and of the duty of submitting to the 
The KhxR\ Royal authority. James, however, was too impatient 
hve articles. proccss of discussioii and prepara- 

tion. In reply to the letter in which the bishops communicated 
to him the resolutions of the Assembly, he sent down five 
Articles of his own which he required them to adopt These 
Articles directed that the Communion should always be received 
in a kneeling posture ; that in case of sickness or«necessity the 
Lord’s Supper should be admini.stercd in ij>rivate houses ; that 
Laptisin should under similar circum.Htances be administered 
in the same way ; that days of observance should be appointed 
fur the commemoration of the Birth, Passion, and Resurrection 
of the Saviour, and of the descent of the Holy Chest ; and 
that children should be brought to the bisho]> for a blessing. 

It was not much to a.sk, according to the notions which sur- 
rounded James in Ivngland. But the proposed changes w’-ould 
N ^ iiud ^ J’^vere shock to the religion of Scotland. There 
jw m ^col- is not the slightest reason to su]>pose that the first 
.\rticle, which was certain to be more violently op- 
posed than the other four, hadthesup[)ortof any party whatever 
in the .Scottish Chinch. In England the custom of kneeling, 
iliough sometimes neglected, was in po.ssession of the field. * It 
was in accordance with the law of the Church, the observance 
of which hod never been interrupted. In Scotland it was a 
pure innovation. 

To the Archbishop of St, Andrews, on whom would fall the 
brunt of the conflict, the news of the King\s resolution was 
j. most unwelcome. Archbishop Spottiswoode knew 

hi.s (ountrymen well enough to be aware that he 
would have no peace if the Articles were to be en- 
forced, and he would have been glad to avoid a conflict in 
which his own sympathies were not enlisted. As, however, 
he did nut think it wise to oppose the King’s peremptory 
command, he begged James not to issue the Articles by 
the Royal authority alone. It would be safer, he argued, to 
l)rocure for them the sanction of an Assembly— an Assembly 
doubtless after the fashion of that of Aberdeen ; and he 
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offered, if the questioni were postponed for another year, to do 
his best to procure the assent of such a body^' 

It may be that the Archbishop was not entirely dis- 
interested in wishing so unpopular a change to be discussed in 
James the following year. James had given out that in 
that year he intended to visit the country of his 
birth, and Spottiswoode's work would doubtless be 
easier if the King were at his side. 

James, lv3wever, was not desirous of engaging once more in 
a personal dispute with the clergy. He wrote to the Scottish 
The consi. Council that, though he should have been glad to 
utrArdcics proposed reforms carried out during his visit, 

postponed, would not at such a time bring forward anything 
which was unlikely to meet with universal acceptance. ^ 

It was not from any consideration for the feelings or pre- 
judices of his subjects that James threw over the realisation 
The organ at bis hopes to another year. He had resolved at 
Uoiyrood. iQ English worship was. In 

October the citizens of Edinburgh were scandalized by the 
strange apparition of an organ which had just been landed at 
Leith for the King’s chapel at Holyrood. Two or three 
months later it was followed by some English carpenters, who 
*1617. brought with them figures of the patriarchs and 

apostles, carved in w^ood for the same cha|jcl. All 
chapel. Edinburgh was immediately in an uproar. Popish 
images, it was confidently said, were to be set up at Holyrood, 
and the Popish mass would follow soon. So alarming weie 
the symptoms of the public discontent, tliat the bishops 
begged the King to withdraw his order for the erection of the 
obnoxious carvings. James yielded, but, as usual, with no 
good grace. He told the bishops that he had not been in the 
slightest degree influenced by their arguments ; but he had 
heard from his master of the works that it would be difficult 
to complete the proposed arrangements in time. Do not, 

• Sfottiswoodi^ iii. 236. 

* 7 ’he King to the Scottish Privy Council, Dec. 15, 1616. Printed 
with a wrong date in the Ablx>tsfonl Club edition of Lctien and State 
Papers of the reign of James E/,, 202. 
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therefore/’ he proceeded to say, “deceive yourselves with a vain 
imagination of an)'lhing done therein for ease of your hearts, or 
ratifying your error in yt)iir judgment of that graven work, which 
is not of an idolatrous kind, like to images and painted pictures 
adored and worshipped by Papists, but merely intended for 
ornament and decoration of the place where we should sit, and 
might have been wrought as well with figures of lions, dragons, 
and devils, as with those of {)atriarchs and apostles. But as we 
must wonder at your ignorance and teach you thus to distinguish 
between the one and the other, so are we persuaded that none 
of you would have been scandalised or offended if the said 
figures of lions, dragons, or devils had been carved and put up 
in lieu of those of the [)atriarchs and apostles, resembling in 
this the Constable of Castile, who being sent here to swear the 
peace between us and Spain, when he understood that this be- 
hoved to be solemnly performed in our chapel, he foresaw' like- 
wise that then some anthems would be sung, and therefore 
proLcsted before his entry of our chapel that whatever were 
sung, (rod’s name might not be used in it.” * It was all very 
slirewd. But if the Bisho[)s needed to be reasoned with in this 
fashion, what hope was there of carrying conviction to the 
heart ('f the mass of Scotchmen? 

On May 13 James crossed the border. On the r6th l*e 
entered Edinburgh, and fur the first lime since his mother's 
, , dethronement the voice of choristers and the peal- 

huiyioixi ing notes of the organ were heard in the chapel of 
Holy rood.® Hut James was not satisfied wdth the display of 
ilie forms of Church worship which he had learned to admire 
England. He gave peremptory orders that all 
I ..1 p.eci. noblemen, the Privy Councillors, and the Bishops 

who were in IMinburgh should receive the Communion on 
the ir knees in the chapel on Whitsunday. Of those who were 
(hus summoned, many complied at once. But there were 
some who absented themselves from the service, and of those 
who ap]>cared, some abstained from presenting themselves at 

’ The King to the Bishops, March 13, Botfield^s Original Letters ^ 
ii. 496. 

* CatiLnuooil, vii. 246. 
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the table. A second mandate was then issued, commanding 
the recusants to appear on the following Sunday, and, in some 
cases at least, the King’s persistency was not without effect. * 

James’s resolution was the more ill-judged as he had be- 
fore him in Scotland a task which would require all the popular 
The Scottish support which he could contrive to rally round him. 
nobility. jf conflict which the Crown had waged with the 
clergy had ended as he had wished it to end, it was mainly 
because he hfld had the nobility on his side. For all that, a 
» conflict with the nobility vras looming in the future. Though 
the Scottish nobles were no longer the fierce rebels and •mur- 
derers which they had been in the days of James’s infancy, 
they exercised powers which were ill-befitting to subjects in a 
well-ordered state, and they knew how to hold with a strong 
hand lands and goods which they had acquired by fraud or 
rapine. Old feudal rights long ago swept away in England 
Heritable: Still excrciscd in Scotland. On their own lands 

junsciiciions. noblcs handed down from father to son their 
heritable jurisdiction.s, the right of judging criminals. Men 
were put to death, not by the sentence of a Royal judge, but 
by the sentence of the lord’s court. Janies, in his desire to 
])Ut,an end to such a system, had at heart the true interests 
of the Scottish nation. 

His mode of setting to work was eminently characteristic. 
In his speech at the opening of Parliament he told his coiintrv- 
jime 17 ^ barbarous people. He only 

Tiie Scotnsh hoped that they would be as ready to adopt the 
ar lament, customs of thcif Southcm neighbours as they 

had been eager to become their pupils in the arts of smoking 
tobacco, and of wearing gay clothes.^ If he meant by this 
that the nobles were to strip themselves of their jurisdictions, 
he might as well have lectured a gang of smugglers on the {pro- 
priety of respecting the interests of the revenue. All that was 
yielded to him was the appointment of a commission em])owered 
to compound with any nobleman who might be inclined to 

• Cahiervjood^ vii. 247, 249. 

* to Bacon, June 28, Bacon* s IVorh, Montagu, xi*. 320; 

Spottis 7 x}oodi\ iii. 240, 
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surrender voluntarily his authority to the Crown. It is needless 
to say that the office of the commissioners was all but a com- 
plete sinecure.' It was not till the next reign that the Earl of 
Huntly sold his jurisdictions in Aberdeen and Inverness. No 
other Scottish lord fifilowed his example. 

In carrying another point James was more successful. 
The Scottish clergy were miserably poor. I>ands, and tithes, 
by which the earlier Church had been supported, 
na'iKVrif ihe wcrc licld ill the iron grip of the donfinant nobility. 

A miserable stipend, irregularly^iaid, was all that wasa 
assigned to those whose work it was to uphold the standard of 
religitm and morality in an age of chicanery and bloodshed. 
James now asked for some small increase of this stipend, and 
for its as.^ignment upon local sources, instead of its being rele- 
gated, as had hitherto been the case, to the uncertainty of a 
gcneial fund. With some difficulty he carried his point, and 
from the visit of James to Edinburgh dates the possession by 
the Sc ottish ministers of a modest competence. But thougli 
the King had his way, there were symptoms, for the first lime 
for many years, of resistance amongst the nobility. 

Kven with the su])port of the clergy and the middle class 
it would not bo an easy task to reduce the nobles to surrender 
in;},os..d 'heur s])ecial privileges on behalf of the general 
'"' V ' interests of the State. lames, however, had not re- 
an'-irs. lin(|iushed those proposals* wdiich were likely to 
offend the clergy and the middle classes most deeply. An Act 
\\a^ brought forward in Parliament de<Tecing that ‘whatever 
His Majesty should determine in the external government of 
the Church, with the advice of the Archbishops, Bishops, and 
a competent number of the ininisli*)', should have the force of 
law.’ The more independent of the clergy at once took fright. 

‘ oj the Part, of Scotland y iv, 549. 

‘ The mininiuin wa'* to he 27/, I5 j,\ the maximum 44/. 9.:, oeL 
Thi^ in lOngLiml would imply in modern value an income varying between 
.\i'C*ut no/, to iSo/. at least. IJut I supjvjsc that on the scale of living 
in Scotland it would imply muen more than such an income would im}dy 
in Lngjand now. Sec Connell, // Treatise on the Law of Scotland ra fating 
Tilhc.'^y i. itio. 
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As many as could be got together at a moment’s notice pro* 
tested warmly against the measure, and James shrank from 
encountering the opposition wliich he had raised. 

The Act was withdrawn, but the manner in which James 
withdrew it was justly regarded as an aggravation of the offence. 
The right, he said, of making changes in the external govern- 
ment of the Church was already inherent in the Crown. It 
was therefore unnecessary to pass a new Act to give him what 
he possessed* already. In these words he asserted in the 
baldest way his clain> to regulate forms of worship as he chose, 
whilst renouncing his right to decide upon doctrine : ai if it 
were possible to separate between the external observance 
which is the expression of the doctrinal opinion, and the belief 
which recommends the use of any given form to those who 
have attached themselves to it. 

James vented his anger upon the protesters. Two of them 
were imprisoned A third, David Calderwood, persisted in 
Cauicrwood maintaining that he had been in the right, and was 
j.ai>^hed. banished.^ He took refuge in Holland, where he 
employed his pen in vindicating the cause to which he had 
sacrificed his worldly prospects, 'fhe History in which he 
eml^almed the sufferings and the constancy of the Church of 
Scotland has become to those who revere the memory of 
Mc’lville and Henderson all that Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
was to the Elizabethan Protestant, and all that Clarendon s 
History of the Rehcllmi became to the Tory of the reign of 
Anne. 

That a rigorous Presbyterian like Calderwood should have 
fallen into disgrace was only to be expected. But it is signifi- 
Hewat's ^f the State of opinion in Scotland that one 

Litursy. iniprisoncd protesters was Thomas Hewat, 

to whom had been committed by the Assembly of Aberdeen, 
the most episcopal of Scottish assemblies, the task of compiling 
a I.ilurgy for the Church. The Liturgy which he ])rcparod is 
drawn upon the lines of Knox’s Book of Common Order, and 
differs from it chiefly in its greater' fulness, and in the intro- 
duction of a considerable number of prayers for spcciaj occa- 
* Calderwood^ vii, 257 . 
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sionsJ There is nothing in it to give offence to the most 
zealous Presbyterian, * If James was to make any change of 
importance in the ser\ ice of the Church, it would be his own 
doing. No Si ottisli ecclesiastical party was likely of its own 
accord to go so far as he wished the w^hole Church to go. 

James, however, persisted in his intention. On July 13 he 
convened at St. Andrew’s a special meeting, at which the 
, Pishops and a select number of ministers were 
speccha^st. present. He told them that he mefely wished to 
Aritirert's. jntroduce a more decent order jnto the Church. If » 
theyrhad anything to say against his five Articles, he was ready 
to listen. Put they must remember that his demands were 
just and religious, and that he was not to be resisted with im- 
punity. In conclusion, he reminded them that it was the 
special prerogative of Christian kings to order the external 
polity of the Church, after taking the advice of the bishops, 
'riiey might approve of his proceedings, or they might dis- 
ap|'»rove of them. Put they must not imagine that anything 
they might ( hoose to say would have the slightest influence 
with him unless they could support their opinions by arguments 
which he found himself unable to answer/'^ 

It i.s not surprising that no one present thought it possible 
to find an argument which James would acknowledge himself 
to be unable to ans\ver. Postponement of the difficulty was 
all that could be ho[)ed for, ajid it was finally arranged that an 
Assembly sliouKl meet at St. Andrews in November to discuss 
the Articles. James returned to England, trusting that there 
would be no further difficulty on the subject. 

Of the five Articles, three would probably have been ac- 
cepted without clifticulty, though the Assembly might perhaps 
have wished to fence round w’ith some precautions 
th'-ArtiJuX against abuse the permission to administer Bajitism 
u:-p'>pi,uir. Lords Supper in private houses, and the 

introduction of the rite of Confirmation. The Article which 
related to Church festivals was more unpopular. Not only 
was there' a disinrlination*to .adopt customs which could not 

‘ Ip;wal^ Liturgy is printed in .Sproit’s ScoUish LUurgm of tfu rci^in 
of ly, * iii. 246. 
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plead the direct authority of the Scriptures, ljut there was a 
vague impression that the observance of these days was in 
some way or another Popish, and a belief that such holidays 
would serve to many as an excuse for riot and debauchery. 
But it was to the Article which prescribed kneeling at the re- 
ception of the Communion that the most decided opposition 
^ . , was to be expected. It was absurd to speak of the 

Special . * - 

objection to qucstion OS a mere matter of external discipline, 
the Com- Suet actions are intimately connected with the in- 
mumon. nermost beliefs and feelings of the heart, and it is 
impos.sible to, interfere with them without intruding ^pon 
the sanctuary of the conscience. To one man, to kneel at the 
reception of the Communion is a simple act of self-humiliation 
in the presence of Him in whose worship he is engaged. To 
another the same action would carry with it an acknowledgment 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation, or at least of the Real 
Presence in the consecrated elements. No doubt rules of 
some kind are necessary in every place where men meet 
together, and when members of the same congregation differ 
on matters of importance, there will be considerable difficulty 
in keeping them on good terms with one another. But it was 
not xjven pretended that any single Scotchman had asked for 
the change, though Scotch Presbyterians were in those days 
in the habit of kneeling at the ordinary {)rayers. No doubt, 
when James had once declared his resolution, he would meet 
with plenty of support But it would be support of that kind 
which is valueless in the end. He would have the assistance 
of those amongst the clergy who thought it dangerous to 
quarrel with him, and of tho.se amongst the laity who bore a 
grudge against the clergy, and who would have come to his 
help with equal readiness if he had proclaimed that standing 
upright or reclining on a couch was the fitting posture for the 
reception of the Communion. 

The Assembly at St, Andrews gave no satisfaction to 
Nov. James. It agreed to the administration of the 
Asimbiyat Communion to the side, but postponed the con- 
st. Andrews. sideration of the other Articles to a mort con- 
venient season. 
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To all who liad ears to hear, the opposition of the Assembly 
conveyed a serious warning. Of all men living in Scotland, 
there was probably none whose advice was better 
Jan! worth taking on ecclesiastical matters than Patrick 
Forbes^ Forbes, of Corse. Sprung from an ancient Scottish 
Aberjeen hiiuily, aud himself a landed proprietor in Aberdeen* 
shire, he had attached himself in youth to the high 
Presbyterian party of Andrew Melville. Circumstances changed 
in Scotland, and the decline of the combative spirit which 
made James’s alterations possible was iifot without its effect* 
upoif him. Secluded in his Aberdeenshire home from the 
main current of ecclesiastical pretensions, he grew more earnest 
in his 7 cal for the spread of morality and piety, and less careful 
to keep uj) distinctions of outward ceremonies. The country 
around him was in a sad state of spiritual destitution. The 
great landowners, the Earls of Huntly and Errol, had remained 
taithful to the Church of Rome ; and whilst priests and Jesuits 
were favoured by the landed aristocracy, the more vehement 
Presbyterian ministers had been hurried off to prison and 
banishment by the King. Though Patrick Forbes’s own 
brotlicr, John Forbes of Alford, had been banished for his 
l)ait in resisting the introduction of Episcopacy,* he himself 
took no share in these conflicts. At the request of the neigh- 
bouring clergy he consented to occupy the pulpit, layman as 
he was, in an cm[)ty church near his home, and though he 
was silenced by the King’s directions, he does not appear to 
have taken offence at the interruption. In 1612, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, he received ordination, and when the 
see of Aberdeen was vacant in January 1618, he was ap- 
pointed Pishop, at the unanimous request of the clerg>^ 

'I'he letter in which Forbes explained to Archbishop Spot- 
tiswoodc the reasons of his reluctance to accept the office is 
most valuable as an expression of the opinion of one 
io‘sp!luil- so high-minded and honest. His hesitation, he 
jsaid, did not proceed from any ‘disallowing the 
office and degree of a bis^iop.’ Episcopacy, if bishops were 

* Hist, of Engl, from the accession of fames /., i. 530-537. 
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^rightly elected and defined with such moderation of place 
and power, as ’ might ‘ pul restraint to excessive usurpations, 
was not only a tolerable, but even a laudable and expedient 
policy in the Church, and very well consisting with God’s 
written word.’ Nor was he influenced by any fear of giving 
offence to others. He even thought it would be right for an 
honourable man who did not entirely approve of episcopal 
government, to accept the office of a bishop when it had once 
been determined that the chief authority in the Church should 
be entrusted to bishops, rather than run the chance of seeing 
their places filled ‘with the offscouring of the world, ai^ the 
dregs of men.’ 

Forbes’s real difficulty lay elsewhere. “This is that, my 
good Lord,” he writes, “which maketh all my scruple, the 
present condition and course of things — and wx* 
February, ^ farther novation in our Church 

is intended— so peremptorily and impetuously urged on the 
one part, and so hardly received on the other ; as betwixt 
these extremities, and the undertaking of a bishopric, I see no 
option left to me, but either to incur his Majesty’s displeasure, 
w hich is the rock under Christ I am loathest to strike on ; or 
th^n to drive both myself and my ministry in such common 
distaste, as I see not how^ henceforth it can be any more fruitful 
I dispute not here of the points themselves ; but I am per- 
suaded if so wise, so learned, and so religious a king as God 
hath blessed us with, were fully and freely informed, or did 
thoroughly conceive the sad sequel of enforcing our Church, 
that neither in the points already proposed, nor in any which 
we fear yet to ensue for this intended conformity, would his 
Majesty esteem any of such fruit or effect as therefore the state 
of a quiet Kirk should be marred, the minds of brethren, who 
for any bygone distraction were beginning again to warm in 
mutual love, should be of anew again and almost desperately 
distracted, the hearts of many good Christians discouraged, the 
resolution of many wxak ones brangled,^ matter of insulting 
ministered to Romanists, and to profane epicurea^ns of a dis* 


* i,c, ‘shaken.* 
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dainful deriding of our whole profession. ... If wherein our 
Kirk sccmeth defective, his Majesty would so far pity our weak- 
ness, and tender our peace, as to enforce nothing but which 
first in a fair and national Coimcil were determined, wherein 
his Highness would neither make any man afraid by terror, 
nor jiervcit the judgment of any with hope of favour, then men 
may adventure to do service. But if things be so violently 
carried as no end may appear of bitter contention, neither any 
place left to men placed in rooms, but, instead "of procuring 
peace, and reuniting the hearts of the brethren, to stir the coals 
of detestable debate— for me, I have no courage to be a part- 
ner in that work. I wish my heart-blood might extinguish the 
ungracious rising flame in our Kirk. But if I cmi do nothing 
for tlic ciuenrhing of it, then I would be heartily sorry to add 
fuel thereto.” ‘ 

BoiBovSb objections were not insuperable. He became 
Bishop of Aberdeen. He wa.s one of those bishops who 
justify episcopacy in the eyes of men. There was 
Hjj. (.uiKiuct diocese who was not the better for 

dicccbc. acceptance of the office. He was a true overseer 

of the Church. Parishes were filled under his direction with 
pious and earnest ministers. Teaming was encouraged at die 
Universities of Aberdeen. The Bishop s jiLstice and gentleness 
gave him the highest i^lace in the estimation of his fellow- 
citi/cns, and he was frecjuently employed as an arbitrator in 
disputes which a generation before would have lead to deadly 
feuds, to be extinguished only in blood. If, when the day of 
trouble came, there was a Royalist party in Scotland at all, 
it was mainly owing to the impression produced by the life and 
labours of l*atrick horbes. 

If his advice had been taken by James and by his son, 
there would have been no civil war in Scotland. 

Dec! But James was resolved to force on the Articles, and 
in Spottiswoode he found an instrument fitted for 
chun'icttr. ; for Spotti.sw'oode, who, like Forbes, was 

a lover of peace, and an opponent of the absolute assertions 

‘ r. Forbes to Spottiswoode, Feb. 13 (?), Calderuwod, vii. 291. For 
date, see tunCral Sermons on /’. Forks (Spot. Soc.) lx. 
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of the Presbyterians in matters which he believed to be in- 
different, was ready, for the sake of peace, fo stoop to work 
with which P'orbes would never have defiled his fingers. James, 
when he heard of the resolution taken by the Assembly which 
had met at St. Andrews, told its members that they should 
j me know what it was to draw upon themselves the 

threatens the anger of a king, and, to give point to his deniincia- 
mmisters. threatened those who refused to accejJt the 

Articles * with the loss of their stipends. Spottiswoode pre- 
vented the immediate execution of the threat, but he made 
use of the King’s letter to overawe the reluctant ministeis into 
submission.® 

Such were the disgraceful means by which the new religious 
observances were to be forced upon the Church. Many a man 

j6is conscientiously believed the Articles to be 

Preparations Popish and anticliristian drew back from an opposi- 
sernWy^at tion which threatened to reduce to beggary himself 

***'‘*^’‘* and those who w'ere dearer to him than himself. 

When the bishops met in Edinburgh in May they were able 
to inform the King that he might summon an 
Assembly with every prospect of success.** The 
observance of the festivals had already been enjoined by Act 
of Council. ** But for the other Articles it was thought advis- 
able to obtain at least the semblance of ecclesiastical authority. 
Attempts had been made by the bishops to enforce kneeling 
at the Communion, which had met with but indifferent success. 
It was accordingly resolved that on August 25 an Assembly 
should meet at Perth. 

The King was to be represented at Perth by three com- 

* The King to the Archbishops, Dec. 6. Botfield’s Original LciU rsy 
ii. 522. 

* ** Which letters being shewed to the ministers of Edinburgh and 
others that happened to repair to that city for augmentation of stipends, 
did cast them into great fear ; and, repenting their wilfulncss, as they had 
reason, became requesters to the Archbishop of St. Andrews to .preach, 
as he was commanded, upon Christmas ’OayPSpottiswoodey iii. 250. 

* Lindsay, The Proceedings of the Assembly at Pcrlh, ig, 

* Botfiold’s Original LetierSy ii. 540. 
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missioners, of whom Lord Binning was the most prominent. 

Sir^ Thomas Hamilton, h6 had been noted for 
jhnning. violciiro with which he had upheld the Royal 

authority against all clerical claims to independence. He was 
now Secretary of State, and his presence at Perth would bring 
with it the certainty that no unnecessary scruples would be 
allowed to stand in the way of the King’s wishes. 

Even Binning, however, was disconcerted as he rode into 
the streets of Perth. His practised eye told hiAi that many 
Aug. of the black gowns he saw were worn by his old 

3 IionT‘ enemies the ministers of the thoroughly Presby- 

ivrth. icrian districts of Fife and the Lothians. Hurrj'ing 
to the Archbishop, he confided to him his fears. Spottiswoode 
fpiickly rca.ssurcd him. In the early days of the Reformation, 
Knox, full of confidence in his country, and wishing to make 
the (General Assembly the ecclesiastical Parliament of the 
nation, had welcomed the presence of the nobility as well as 
that of the elected refircsentativcs of the clergy and laity. The 
nohlernon were now flocking to Perth in large numbers, and were 
ready, almost to a man, to vote for the King. If only thirty 
clerical votes were cast for the Articles, failure was impossible j 
and it would be strange if, with all the means at his disposal, the 
Archhisho]) could not secure thirty clerical votes for the King. 

1'he sermons at the opening of the Assembly were preached 
by I'orbes and Spottiswoode. Forbes seems to have contented 
himself with recommending the members of the 
Furiw^’ Assembly to act according to their consciences, at 
smnon. . pointed out that if the Articles 

were themselves indifferent, the effect of the anger of the King 
upon the Church was an element of the situation which might 
well be taken into consideration.' 

.Spottiswoode’s sermon disclosed more naively 
still the only ground on which the Articles seemed 
v\x>rthy of recommendation to anyone in Scotland 
“ Had, it been in our power,” he said, “ to have dissuaded or 
declined them, we certainljT would.” But they were matters 
‘ Ciiljerwood^ vii, 305, Binning to the King, BotfieW’s Original 
Letters^ ii, 575. 
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of indifference, and in such matters the danger of disobedi- 
ence was greater than the danger from innovation. All that 
he could adduce in support of the Articles was that they 
were neither impious nor unlawful. “And surely,” he con- 
tinued, “if it cannot be shewed that they are repugnant to the 
written word, I see not with what conscience we can refuse 
them, being urged as they are by our Sovereign Lord and 
King ; a King who is not a stranger to divinity, but hath 
such &tequftintance with it, as Rome never found,^ in the con- 
fession of all men, •a more potent adversary ; a King neither 
superstitious nor inclinable that way, but one that seeks <o have 
God rightly and truly worshipped by all his subjects. His 
person, were he not our Sovereign, gives them sufficient autho- 
rity, being recommended by him ; for he knows the nature of 
things and the consequences of them, what is fit for a Church 
to have, and what not, better than we do all.” 

It is easy to imagine what must have been the effect of so 
absolute a self-surrender on the minds of such of the ministers 
Order of the prcscnt as retained a spark of independence. But a 
Aswinbiy, glancc at the Assembly would have been sufficient to 
show that the hour of the independent ministers was not yet 
c®me. By accident or design the place in which it was con- 
vened was too small to afford decent accommodation to all 
who were present. Scats were provided for the nobility, for 
the bishops, and even for the representatives of the boroughs. 
The ministers were left to stand huddled together in a crowd 
behind the backs of those who were seated at the tabic. As 
.soon as order was established the proceedings were commenced 
by the reading of a letter from the King. 

James's missive was couched in his usual style. He hoped, 
he said, that the Assembly would not allow the unruly and 
The King’i. ignorant multitude to bear down the better and more 
letter. judicious. They must, however, understand that 
nothing that they could do would be of any real importance. 
It would do them no good to reject the Articles, as tht^y would 
be imposed at once by the Royj?! authority, which was all that 
was really needed Those who denied this called in question 
that power which Christian kings had received from God 
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As soon as tjie letter had been read, the Archbisho]) en- 
forced its advice by a recital of the various miseries which 
^ 5 . would betall those who were unwise enough to brave 
the King’s displeasure. 

A conference was then held, in which a number of ministers, 
selected by Spottiswoode, took part The Archbishop had taken 
\ug '6 majority of these should be on the side 

r'jflimiiiai y of the King. 'Fhcrc was a sharp debate on the form 
cwnfcriijice. qucstion should be put to tlfe Assembly. 

The indci)cndent ministers thought it .should be, “Whether 
kneelirfg or sitting at the C'ominunion were the fitter gesture?” 
Spotti^wooile M*as too good a tactician to allow this, and he 
carried a motion that the question should be, “ His Majesty 
desires our gesture of sitting at the Communion to bo changed 
into kneeling. A\'hy ought not the same to be done?” The 
burden of proof was thus thrown upon his opponents. 

The next morning Spottiswoode confronted the full 
Assembly. lA'erything w.as done to harass the opponents of 
, the Court They were not allowed to discuss the 

Tilt full cccle.siastical (jiiestion on its own merits. They were 

A-stmiiy. question before them was, “Is 

the King to be obeyed or not ? ” They were repeatedly warned 
of the penalties awaiting their obstinacy. When at last the 
vote w\as taken, Spottiswoode reminded each man of the con- 
sequences of his decision. “ Have the King in your mind,” he 
The Arti.ic^ 1 Remember the King,” “ Look to the King.” 
:i.„ci.ptcd. Under this pressure eighty-six votes were given for 
tile Articles, only forty being secured to the Opposition.^ 


‘ CalutTW(X)d, yVr/4 A'isemblyy and Iliitory^ vii. 304, Lindsay, A 
ti tic narrative of all the pa^saaes at Perth. Binning to the King, Bot- 
fj Jd’s Oiiginal Letters^ ii. 573. Calderwood and Lindsay do not differ 
more th.an might be expected from men taking opposite sides. Lindsay 
admits quite enough against his own party, and Binning’s letter, written 
a few hours after the occurrence, agrees substantially with Calderwood as 
to the form in which the vote was taken. Calderwood gives the words 
thus ; “ ^Vhether will ye consent to these articles, or disobey the King? 
Lindsay positively denies that this form was used. It is possible that in 
the formal^juestion the King’s name wa.s omitted, but that Spottiswoodc’s 
language left nd doubt what w’as intended. 
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The majority thus obtained was, if the twelve bishops’ 
votes be set aside as already acquired for fhe King, almost 
Com ition derived from the laity. Of the ministers 

of° th^ present there was a bare majority of seven in favour 

majority. Articles, a majority which, under the circum- 

stances in which the vote was taken, indicates a very large 
preponderance of clerical opinion against the change. On 
the other hand, out of thirty lay votes only two were given in op- 
position.' if indeed the divergence between lay and clerical 
opinion had indic2y:ed a real desire on the part of’ the laity to 
alter the ceremonies of the Church, it might have begi said 
that James had only given effect in a hasty and indecorous 
manner to the voice of the country. In truth there is 
everything to show that this was not the case. The laity of 
Scotland, and especially the nobility, gave no signs of any 
ardour on behalf of the new ceremonies. They were glad 
enough to worry the ministers — still more glad, if it were pos- 
sible, to plunder them of their scanty revenues. But there 
were no strong convictions behind the votes which they had 
recorded. 

The moral weight of high purpose and fixed resolve was on 
tl\e other side. The bishops had enough to do in sentencing 
The Articles thosc who rcfuscd to confomi, and who declared 
enforced. meeting at Perth was no lawful Assembly. 

In Fife and the Lothians, at least, the recalcitrant ministers 
had their congregations at their backs. In Edinburgh large 
numbers of the inhabitants poured out of the city to the country 
churches, where the new orders were less strictly enforced. 
That a fitting example might be set, the officers of state and 
the nobles of the land were marshalled to church like unwil- 
ling recruits, whilst the poor who lived upon the charity dis- 
pensed by the clergy were threatened with starvation if they 


‘ The following calculation is founded on Lindsay'?, statements ; - 
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refused to conform. Ministers were cited before the bishops, 
and the examination usually ended in an unseemly wrangle. A 
man like S[)ottiswoode could only fall back upon the orders 
of the King.' Even 1 'orbes was the worse for the unha])py 
contest in which he was engaged “ Will you,” he said, when 
some of the bishops were induced to forward to the King a 
})ctition for a dispensation to the recalcitrant ministers— “ will 
you justify the doctrine of these men, who have called the 
reverent gesture w^hich we use idolatry, and raised sach a schism 
in our Church ? Till they be brought publi^.ly to confess their 
error, jor heresy rather, I shall never be yielding, for my part. 
It was before indifferent ; now 1 esteem it necessary, in regard 
to the false opinions they have dispersed, to retain constantly 
the form we have received.”'* 

Whatever ex[)lanation may be given of the acceptance of 
the five Articles by Scotland, there can be no doubt that there 
had been a lull in the Presbyterian enthusiasm of 
lie the seventeenth century. Something of the same 
luw’hloir. kind might be said of English religion. The strug- 
gle against Spain had been successful. 1’he idea 
for which Bnrghlev and Walsingham had contended through 
good re[)iile and evil repute had been realised. 'I'he council- 
lors of James had no need to be anxiously taking ]>recauti()ns 
against inv.ision. 'Their sleep wMS never disturbed by dreams 
of a Spanish lleet at Cadiz, or a Spanish army in Flanders, 
With security had come torruiJlion. Men, who were living 
without a ])ur])ose, and whose activity was limited to the regu- 
lar fulfilment of the ordinary routine of duty, soon found the 
varan(’y in their minds filled up by the consideration of their 
own personal interests. The absence of political enthusiasm 
was only equalled by the absence of religious enthusiasm. 
Protestant ism was never thought of by them as a rule of life. 
It was a mere state contrivance, to be supported and encou- 
raged for jiolitical reasons, or, at the most, a standard round 

• Cf^denvuod^ vii. 370. 

* Spotiiswoodc to IJr. John Fprbes, April 2, 1635, Emieyal Sermms 
cn P, I'orbes, 2lS. 
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which they might gather to fling defiance at their enemies. 
The one truth which admitted of no doubt >fhatever was that 
money was worth having.* 

Among men of this character the missionaries of Rome 
found their converts most easily. That great Church which 
Convene to the van in the jirogress of the world, — 

Rome. which had lit the lamp of self-denial in the midst 
of bloodshed and riot» had educed order out of anarchy, and 
had given Iwpe to those who had no hope in this world or the 
next,— was now, a% far as England was concerned, little better 
than a hospital for the wounded in the spiritual and*moral 
conflict which was still, as ever, being waged. It could point 
to the difficulties and dangers of the way, and could lure to 
its arms those who were frightened at the errors and mistakes 
of the combatants. It could give rest, but it could not give 
victory. 

It is no wonder that the better minds in England turned 
fiercely upon those who w'ould have dragged them back into 
Protestant- unwisc uiistrust of theiu- 

1;:'” I” . selves they sought to bar out the dreaded evil with 
penal and restrictive legislation. Yet, in reality, 
it was with English Protestantism as with the prince in the 
Arabian tale, >vho could only obtain the object of his desires 
by pressing forwards up the hill, whilst he was turned into 
stone if he looked round for a moment to combat the mocking 
voices which pealed in his ears from behind. If it had not been 
for James’s encouragement to Spanish intrigue, there would 
have been less harshness displayed towards the Catholics, 
and less bitter intolerance cherished, than wms possible as 
matters stood. Yet, even as it was, there was a great change 
for the better. The old Puritanism which had busied itself 
with <:ap.s and surplices, and with energetic protests against 

* ** Vede [sua Maesti] li principal! Signori dai quali c coiuinuamente 
cinto, pronti con Tassistenza corporale al riio della Maesta sua, ma con cl 
pensicro inicriore divisi in molte opinioni, non soddisfatti di sc inijdesimi, 
mal content! della voloiUa di chi comanda, poco uniti con Dio, e<l interes- 
sati nel proprio comodo, il quale solo pare chc come i»lolo .idorino.’’ 
Relazionc di M. A. Correr, 1611, Retaziofii Inghiltijjrra, 114. 
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everything which bore the slightest resemblance to the prac- 
tices of the Rohian C'hurch, was gradually dropping out of 
sight, and a movement was taking place which careless and 
prejudiced writers have attributed to the strictness of James 
and Bancroft, but which was in reality derived from a far higher 
source. The fact was, that thoughtful Englishmen were less 
occupied in combating Spain and the Pope, and more occupied 
in combating immorality and sin than they had been in the 
days of Elizabeth. 

I’hore was one great danger to which ^le men of this day 
were o^i^oscd. They were under a strong temptation to put 
s u. systems. Systems of theology, systems 

of law, systems of politir.s, would each, from time to 
time, seem to be the one thing needful. As far as 
they were builders of systems, indeed, the men of the seven- 
teenth century failed. The government of England has not 
shaped itself in accordance with the theories of Bacon or of 
\"ane. 11 le Church of England has not become \vhat it would 
have been under the guidance of Laud or of Baxter. Yet it 
would be wrong to t)Our upon tliese systems the contempt 
w ith which they sometimes meet. They were raised uncon- 
scioLi.-,!) as barriers against the flood of immorality which \^as 
setting in ; against iinscriit)ulous falsehood, such as that of 
Raleigh ; against thoughtless vanity, such as that of Bucking- 
ham : against mean wickedness, such as that of T,ady Roos. 
1'hero w'as that in them which w'ould live — the belief in the 
pciramoiint claims of duty ; the faith in a Divine order in poli- 
in social, and in domestic life, wliich has stamped itself 
indelibly on the Pmglish mind It is this which has never 
been efkiced even in the worst of time.s, and which shines forth 
with strange vitality w*hcnever the heart of the nation recovers 
it^ ancient vigour. 

Sooner or later, no doubt, the time arrives w'hen such 
systems muht be cast aw’ay at any cost. AVhen it is discovered 
that exclude as much as they include ; when they cease 
to strengthen the life, and l^ecome nothing better than fet- 
ters to the mind, their day is past. But until that secret is 
learnt, tliey are the safeguards against anarchy. They form the 
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barriers against which self-will and self-confid<?nce dash them- 
selves in vain. They are less than truth, but they are more 
than passion. In the years that were coming, England would 
learn surely enough what their tyranny was. But she had also 
to learn that it is by enlarging them, not by casting them aside, 
that progress alone is possible.* 

Happily for England, the life and vigour of the Elizabethan 
age had not l^en thrown away. The fear that the children of 
The Puritan generation which had watched with Burghley 

conformists, fought with Drake would crouch under the^yoke 

of the Jesuits, was a mere chimera. That there would be a 
reaction against the indefinite aims and the moral weaknesses 
of the past was certain ; but in whatever form it came, it 
would be sure, in the very midst of the order which it estab- 
lished, to leave wide room for the freedom of the individual 
mind. 

Already it seemed as if Puritanism was fitting itself for its 
high mission. It was outgrowing the stern limits within which 
it had wasted its energies in earlier timc.s. A generation was 
arising of Puritan conformists,^ who had ceased to trouble them- 

“ Such views,” writes Professor Max MUller on a very different sub- 
ject, “way be right or wrong. Too hasty comparisons, or too narrow 
distinctions, may have prevented the eye of the observer from discovering 
the broad outline of nature’s plan. Yet every system, however insufficient 
it may prove hereafter, is a step in advance. If the mind of man is once 
impressed with the conviction that there must be order and law every- 
where, it never rests again until all that seems irregular has been eliminated, 
until the full beauty and harmony of nature has been perceiveil, and the 
eye of man has caught the eye of God beaming out from the midst t)f His 
works. The failures of the past prepare the triumphs of the future.” 
Lectures on ike Science of Language^ r6. 

* The phra.se ‘ ‘ Doctrinal Puritans ” is generally used for these men in 
ecclesiastical histories ; but it has the great demerit of expressing the point 
of agreement with other Puritans, rather than the point of difference. 
.Indeed, the name Puritan itself is a constant source of trouble to the histo- 
rian. It sometimes means men who objected to certain ceremonie.^^ who 
were non-conformists, or w'ho would have been so if they could. Some- 
times it includes all who held to the Calvinist theology. It is even used of 
those who were opposed to the Court. Thus Doncaster, of aPi men in the 
world, is sometimes called a Puritan, and, in the same w'ay. Prince Charles is 

YaL.,XIL R 
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selves about mafiy (|uestions which had seemed all-important to 
their fathers. They were not anxious to see the now customary 
forms of the Church of England give way to those of Scotland 
or Geneva, and they were ready to accept the Prayer Book as 
a whole, even if they disliked -some of its expressions. What 
they lost in logic they gained in breadth. They desired that 
under the teaching of the Bible, interpreted as it was by them 
through the medium of the Calvinist theology, qyery English- 
man should devote himself to the fulfilment of those duties in 
whiclj they saw the worthy preparation Air the life to come. 
They preached self-restraint, not in the spirit of the mediaeval 
ascetic, because they despised the world, but because they 
looked upon the world as the kingdom of God, in which, as 
far as in them lay, they would do their Master^s will. In the 
ideal Englvind which rose before their eyes, the riotous fes- 
tivities of W'hitchall, and the drunken revelries of the village 
alehouse, were to be alike unknown. Soberness, temperance, 
and chastity were to he the results of a reverent submission to 
the commands of God. 

It was by its demand for a purer morality that Puritanism 
retained its hold upon the laity. There was springing up 
amongst men a consciousness that there was work to be done 
in England very different from that in which their fathers had 
been engaged. I'hcy saw around them the mass of men living 
a life of practical heathenism, regardless of everything beyond 
their immediate w'ants ; and they sought to rouse the idle and 
the prodigate by evoking in their hearts a sense of personal re- 
s}>onsibility to their Maker. It was in this proclamation of the 
closeness of the connection between the individual soul and its 
(iud that the strength of that Puritanism was to be found which 
was sending forth those armies of Christian warriors who-were 
already silently working their way beneath the surface of that 
society in the high places of which James and Buckingham were 
playing their pranks. Y et the loftiness of the standard which they 
had^set before them was not without its own peculiar dangers. 
They were not seldom narrow-minded and egotistical In their 

said Cy Vaiaresso in 1624 to be ‘‘troppo Puriiano/’ a phrase which it is 
dirhcult to read without a smile. 
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hatred of vice, they were apt to become intolerant of pleasure, 
and to look down with contempt upon those»who disregarded 
the barriers which they had erected for the preservation of their 
own virtue. If ever they succeeded in acquiring i)olitical 
power, they would find it hard to avoid using it for the purpose 
of coercing the world into morality. 

The same tide which had swept the Puritans into conformity, 
was carrying on the original conformists to a further develo})- 
s hooi of creed. What Baxter was to Cartwright, 

AndSww ' that Andrewes and Laud were to Hooker. That 
and Laud, termed the right wing of the body 

which had accepted the Elizabethan compromise, was becom- 
ing more distinctive in its doctrines, and more systematic in its 
thought. It was no longer sufficient to defend the rites of the 
Church of England upon grounds of expediency, or to magnify 
the duty of obedience to the civil power. The rites must 
be declared to be good in themselves, and, as such, entitled 
to the submission of all honest Christians. The leading 
idea round which these men gathered was antagonistic to 
the purely individual religion of the Genevan doctor. They 
had faith in a Divine operation upon men’s souls from 
without, in a work of God running through past ages, acting 
upon the conscience by means of ecclesiastical organization, 
and making use of the senses and imagination to reach the 
heart Such a system had its charm for many minds, and was 
readily adopted by the most promising students at the Univer- 
sities. It found its support in the increasing study of patristic 
theology, and in those portions of the liturgy and ritual of the 
English Church which had bc'cn retained, with more or less 
alteration, from the practices of the times preceding the Re- 
formation. Relinquishing the attempt to raise by a sudden 
impulse the vain and frivolous to a standard which it was 
impossible for them, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
to reach at a bound, it aimed at sapping the evil, by the forma- 
tion of habits, and by surrounding the heart with the softening 
influences of external example. That the view of humAi nature 
upon which such a system was' based was in many respects 
larger and truer than that from which the Puritaq looked upon 
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the world, it is impossible to deny. But it was exposed to 
especial danger* from its shrinking from rash and violent 
remedies. Those who thought it impossible to tear up evil by 
the root, and who refused to include in one common denunci- 
ation the well-meaning man of the world with the hardened 
and abandoned sinner, might easily be led into a state of mind 
in which the lx)undary line between good and evil was almost 
obliterated ; or, what was still worse, might grow blind to sin 
in high places where its denunciation might seem be injurious 
to tlic cause which they had at heart Nor was the danger less 
that, as the Puritan too often made an idot of the system by 
>Yhich*his faith was supported, so these men might become 
idolaters of the organization in w^hich they trusted, and might 
succumb to the temptation of using political power for the 
purpose of forcing u])on an unwilling population ecclesiastical 
arrangements which were foreign to their feelings and habits. 

Already in the school which was o])poscd to Puritanism 
a twofold tendency was to be discerned. The mind of 
('oinrx.t Andre wes was cast in a devotional and imaginative 

niould, and he preferred to attract men by preaching 
ami La>u). cxamplc father than to repel them by compul- 

sion. Laud was above all things a discii)linarian. For asceticism 
or mysticism tliere was no room in his thoughts ; yet, as far as 
the intellect was concerned, he was more truly Protestant than 
any Puritan in England. His objection to the Church of 
Romo, and to the Church of Geneva, was not so much that 
their respective creeds were false, as that they both insisted 
upon the adoption of articles of faith which he believed to be 
disjnitahle, or at least unnecessary to be enforced. But the 
liberty whi('h he claimed for men’s minds, he denied to their 
actions. Here, at lea.st, order must prevail. No interference 
could be too petty, no disregard of the feelings of others too 
great, for the sake of establi.shing uniformity of practice. 

How dangerous authority might become in his hands had 
recently been shown. Towards the end of i6i6, he 
i>rml of • had been appointed to the Deanery of Gloucester. 
Gi .u. ester. bishop gf the ^ec, Miles Smith, was well known 
as one of the most distinguished for Hebrew scholarship 
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amongst the translators of the Bible ; and Ife had owed his 
bishopric to the services which he had rendered in that 
capacity. It was not long before James looked back upon 
the appointment with regret Smithes theology was Calvin- 
ist ; and in his dislike of ceremonial observance, he shared 
the opinions of the extreme Puritans. Under his influence, 
the fabric of the cathedral was allowed to fall into decay, and 
the communion-table, which in the majority of the cathedrals, 
had been placed at the east end of the chancel had, at 
Gloucester, maintained its position in the middle of the ^^hoir. 

It is probable that Laud owed his promotion to the King’s 
dislike of these irregularities. As he was about to visit his 
. , deanery, James sent for him, and told him that he 
the^Mtion expected him to set in order whatever he found 
niunion* amiss. The errand upon which he was thus sent 
was one after his own heart. He looked upon the 
question of the communion-table as one of vital importance. 
To his mind it was not so much the symbol of the presence of 
the invisible God, as it was the throne of the invisible King. 
But however strongly he might have felt, it would have been 
wise to set about his work with some consideration for the 
feelings, of those who conscientiously differed from himself. 
'I'he change which he proposed was certain to arouse opposi- 
tion. It would have been worth while to have taken the con- 
gregation into his confidence, and, if he could not hope to 
persuade them to adopt his views, he might have deigned to 
give some explanation of what he was doing. If he could not 
bring himself to this, it would at least have been a graceful act 
to enter, if possible, into friendly communication with the 
bishop, and to acquaint him with the commission whi<;h he had 
received from the King. 

Nothing of this sort appears to have occurred to I.aud for 
an instant.* On his arrival at Gloucester he went straight to the 

' IaucI might have profitably studied the wri lings of a man inisrior to 
him in firmness and consistency, but far his sujjerior in discretion. ** As 
concerning the ringing of bells upon Allnallow Day at night,’’ wrote Cran- 
mer, “and covering of images in Lent, and creeping to the Cross, he” 
(*>., the Bishop of Worcester) “ thought it necessary that a letter of your 
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chapter-house, artel laying before the ciinons the King^s com- 
niands, persuaded them to give the necessary orders for the 
repair of the cathedral, and for the change in the position of 
the communion-table. As if this were not enough, he informed 
the cathedral officials that it was expected that they would bow 
towards the now elevated table, whenever they entered the 
church. 

Of course all (Gloucester was furious at this sudden blow. 
The bishop declared that he would never a^in enter the doors 
of the cathedral till the cause of offence had been 

OppDshll'tl , , , I It 

inc.icmrei- rcniovcG. 1 lic towHsmen cried out loudly against 
the stranger who had come to set up poj>ery in their 
lUKUt. In the excitement of the moment, one of the bishop’s 
chaplains wrote a letter, in which the members of the chapter 
were shar})ly taken to task for gross neglect of duty in shrinking 
from resistance to tlie dean’s innovations. The letter quickly 
obtained publicity, and copies of it were passed about from 
hand to hand. For some time all eflbrts to stop the turmoil 
were unavailing. It was in vain that one of the aldermen was 
persuaded to .summon before him as libellers those who had 
taken part in the (.ireulalion of the letter, and that threats w^cre 
freely uttered that the chapiter would appeal to the High Com- 
mission for redress. 

Aleanwlnle Laud, who had (juietly gone back to Oxford as 
soon as he liad done the mischief, was aj^prized of the commo- 
tion which he had left behind him. All that could be extracted 
from liiin by the news, was a cold dry letter to the bishop, 
calling u};on him for assistance in repressing the turbulence of 
the Puritans, and threatening Jiim, in no obscure terms, with the 
vengeance of the King. 

By degrees the tumult subsided The townsmen found 

Majesty’s pleasure therein slioiiH be sent by your Grace unto the two arch- 
l)i>>ho)>s ; and we to send the same to all other prelates within your Grace’s 
realm, f . . Nevertheless, in my opinion, when .such things be altered or 
taken away, tlierc would be set fjrth .some doctrine theiewith which should 
declare the cause of the abolishing or alteration, for to satisfy the conscience 
of the peoploi” Cranmer to Henry VIII., Jan. 24, 1546, Remains^ 
i. 3*^' 
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that remonstrances were of no avail, and withdrew from a 
hopeless conflict They did not know tha^ with his high- 
handed disregard of the feelings and prejudices of his country- 
men, Laud was preparing the way for the success of their 
cause. Many of those who had taken part in the outcry 
against the dean, would live to see the forces of Charles I. 
recoil in discomfiture from before the walls of Gloucester J 

Not less worthy of notice is another scene on which me^^s 
eyes were directed a few months after laud's visit to Gloucester. 
The It had become an article of belief amongst the 
PuritansJ that the first day of the week was the true 
Sabbath. representative of the Jewish Sabbath, and eft such 
was to be observed with complete abstention, not only from all 
work, but from every kind of amusement. Such a doctrine 
was peculiarly fitted to commend itself to their minds. It 
afforded them an opportunity for the practice of that self- 
restraint and self-denial which their creed demanded, and at 
the same time it presented itself to them under the semblance 
of a Divine command, which it would be sheer impiety to 
disobey. The doctrine was, perhaps, more readily accepted 
because it appealed to another side of the Puritan character. 
The observance was a duty lying upon Christians as individuals, 
nT)t as members of a congregation, nor of any ecclesiastical 
body whatever. It demanded no co-operation with other men. 
However desirable it might be to go to church upon the 
Sabbath, the Puritan could do all that was necessai*)' for the 
observance of the day without crossing his owm threshold. 
The main thing lay in his own devotional thoughts, and in 
his careful abstinence from all merely secular labours and 
pleasures. 

It was but too probable that such men would soon be 
brought into collision with their neighbours. To ordinary 
ReMstanceto Englishmen, Sunday was a very different day from 
the Puman that which the Puritan washed it to become. From 
the subject, thc privy councillor, who made a habit of attending 
the meeting of the Council upon Sunday, to the villiger w^ho 

* Laud to Smith, Feb. 27 ; Laoiiito Ncile, March 3, 1617, IVorks, vi. 
239. Heylin^S Zt/e (f/ lauif, 69t 7$. Frynne's Can^^ri^urys 76. 
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bpent the afternoon in dancing upon the green, all England 
had been accusl^)med from time immemorial to consider that 
at the close of the service the religious duties of the day were 
at an end. It was natural, therefore, that the Puritans should 
find themselves greeted with a storm of obloquy. Ordinary 
men of the world joined with the profligate and the drunkard 
in the outcry against the sour fanatics, who were doing their 
best to impose intolerable burdens upon their neighbours. 

If the controversy had been left to itself, nothing but good 
could have come of it. The example of self-denial would have 
told in the end. Englishmen would not, indeed, have l>eer> 
unaniitious in adopting the doctrine that the Christian festival 
was the direct rci)restntative of the Jewish Sabbath ; but there 
would have been not a few who would have learned what to 
titem was the new lesson, that man has higher objects in life 
than dancing round a May-pole, or carousing at a tavern ; and 
tlicy would, before long, have become thoroughly ashamed of 
the scones by which a day thus set apart was too often dese- 
crated. 

but unfortunately the Puritans were unwilling to leave the 
controversy to itself, ^^’hen James passed through I^nca.shire, 
on his return from .Scotland, he found the subject 
forced ujKm his attention. Of all counties, Lan- 
Sihi'j'i.th in cushire was the one in which such questions retiuired 
F.inLashirc^. cldicatc handling. A large part of the 

pojHilation, headed by .some of the principal landowners, still 
clung to the Cliurch of Rome. On the other hand, those who 
had adopted the Protestant opinions had imbibed them in their 
most extreme form. 'Phe preachers who had been sent down 
b)' Elizabeth, with a special mission to withdraw the people 
from the influence of the prie.st.s, had lirought with them all 
those feelings and opinions which were most opposed to the 
doctrines of that Church which they were engaged in com- 
bating. 

Shortly before the King^s arrival, an attempt had been made 
by someinf the magistrates to .suppress the usual Sunday amuse- 
ments. 7'he Catholic gentry w|jre not slow in taking advantage 
of the o])[^ortunity of gaining a little popularity. Putting them- 
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«^Iv€S at the head of the angry villagers, they lost no time in 
Appeal to denouncing the tyranny of a morose and gloomy 
ih* RiBff. fanaticism. The quarrel was becoming serious just 
as James was passing through the county. He listened to the 
complaints which were brought to him against the magistrates, 
' gave a hasty decision in favour of the remonstrants, and went 
on his way, thinking no more about the matter. 

He had not gone far before news was brought to him which 
obliged him give more serious attention to the subject. 
Advantage had beep taken of bis hasty words. The country 
people, who had been deprived of the archery and the dajicing 
to which they had been accustomed, had given vent to their 
satisfaction at his decision in their favour, by doing their best 
to annoy those who had placed the restriction ui)on them. 
Instead of contenting themselves, as heretofore, with their 
afternoon amusements, they gathered in groups near the doors 
of the churches in the morning, and at the time when the 
semce was commencing within, did their best to distract the 
attention of the worshippers, by the sharpest notes of their 
music, and by the loud shouts of laughter with which they took 
care to increase the din. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, James apj)lied for 
advice to the bishop of the diocese. He could not ha\e 
He a lie ^ better man. Bishop Morton had, 

indeed, distinguished himself by the part which he 
Morton. taken in the controversy against the Puritans ; 

but it was a distinction which he had earned as much by a 
rare absence of acrimony as by the arguments upon which he 
relied. He was no mere courtier, like Neile. He had nothing 
of the domineering spirit of Laud. Almost alone amongst the 
controversialists of his day, he knew how to treat an adversary 
with respect Above all, he was, in the fullest sense of tite 
w'ord, a good man. In early life he had shown what stuff he 
was made of, by the unremitting persistence of his visits to the 
peslhouse, when the plague was raging at York. On these 
occasions he forbade his servants to follow him amidst the 
infection, and carried on the crupper of his own horse the food 
which was to solace the wants of the sufferers. W^at Ife was 
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in his youth he continued to be till his death. Through a long 
and chequered Career no poverty was borne so cheerfully, no 
wealth distributed so wisely and so bountifully, as that which 
fell to the lot of Thomas Morton. 

It was but natural that Morton should he hr from sharing 
the opinions of the Puritans on the subject now brought before 
Mortons thosc who thought with him w'ere 

oi.'inion on surc to deny the Sabbatical character of the Lord’s 
theMihiect. 'I'hcir reverence for Church authority led 

them to shrink from tracing its institution ^higher than to the 
carlit^t Christian times, and their vrhole tone of mind was 
such as made them lay stress rather upon the due attendance 
upon })iil)lio worship, in which Christians met together as an 
organized congregation, than upon the restraints w'hich they 
miglft ythirc upon themselves during the remainder of the day. 
Wlicn, not many years later, the poet whose verses are the 
mirror of the feelings and the sentiments of the school of 
divines to which Morton belonged, celebrated the joys and 
duties of the great Christian festival, it was in this key that 
all his th(;ughts were pitched. 

“ Sundnys observe : think, when the bell.i do chime, 

’Tis .mgeh’ miwic : - 

IS the commencement of his exhortation. Through two whole 
pages he continues in a similar strain. Of behaviour out of 
church he has not a single word to $ay.‘ 

Holding these views, Morton had little difficulty in perceiv- 
ing what wa.s best to be done. On the one hand, nothing 
should be permitted which might disturb the con- 
His.uivicf. during the hours of service. On the other 

hand, it must be left to every man’s conscience to decide 
whether or no he would take part in the accustoiped amuse- 
ments after the service was at an end. No compulsion was 
to be used. If the Puritans could persuade their neighbours 
that the practices in question were sinful, they should have 
perfect liberty to do so. But further than that they were not to 
be allowed to go.® 

' llferbcyl’s Church Porch. 


* Barwick*8 Lifi of Morton^ 8o. 
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With the exception of a clause by which tli^ benefit of the 
liberty accorded was refused to all who had absented themselves 
The Dicu scrvicc — a clause by which it was intended 

to strike a blow at recusancy, but which in reality 
fubiUhod in bribed men to worship God by the alluring prospect 
Lancashire. ^ dance in the afternoon— little objection would 
be taken to the general scope of the declaration which James 
founded upoji Morton’s recommendations.^ If he had con- 
tented himself with leaving it behind him for the use of the 
l^ancashire magistrates, it is probable that little more would 
have been beard about the matter. 

But this would hardly have contented Janies. He had not 
been many months in London before he determined to publish, 
1618. for the benefit of the whole kingdom, the declara- 
of which had been called forth by the peculiar 
KrtgUnd. circumstances of Lancashire. In doing this, he hit 
U|xm a plan which was calculated to rouse the greatest possible 
amount of opposition. Instead of issuing a proclamation, or 
directing the Council to send round a circular letter to the 
Justices of the Peace, warning them not to allow themselves 
to be carried away by religious zeal to exceed their legal powers, 
he transmitted orders to the clergy to read the declf'iration from 
the pulpit. No doubt, in those days, the clergy were regarded 
far more than they are at present in the light of ministers of 
the Crown. Still James might have remembered that, by a 
large number amongst them, his declaration would be regarded 

* Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. 4S3. The moht striking clause is the follow* 
ing : — “ And as fpr our good people’s lawful recreation, our pleasure like- 
wise is that, after the end of Divine service, our good people be not dis- 
turbed, lotted, or discouraged from any lawful recreation, such as dancing, 
either men or women, archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other 
such harmless recreation, nor for having of May -games, Whitsun-ales and 
morris-dances, and the setting up of May-poles and other sports there- 
with used, so as the same be had in due and convenient time without 
impediment or neglect of Divine service, and that women shall have leave 
to carry rushes to church for the decoring of it, according to ^heir old 
custom. But withal we do here accoijnt still as prohibitctl all unlawful 
games to be used on Sundays only, as bear and bull baitings, interludes 
and (at all limes in the meaner sort of j^eople by law prohibited) b{)wling/‘ 
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as sheer impiety and that there was that in their position which 
made it impossible to treat them as mere official dependents, 
bound to carry out, without a murmur, every order issued by 
superior authority. 

As might have been expected, symptoms of resistance 
showed themselves on every hand. Not a few amongst the 
Kesj^unco Calvinist clergy, amongst whom, it is said, was the 
ofthecicrsy. Archbishop of Canterbury himself,^ made up their 
minds to refuse comi)liance, at any cost ; and of those who 
consented to obey, there were some v^o determined to 
preach against the very declaration which they did not refuse 
to read, while a still greater number were sure to declaim in 
their private conversation against the principles of the docu- 
ment which, as a matter of public duty, they had brought 
before the notice of their congregations. James who, unlike 
his s(ui and successor, was prudent enough to give way before 
M) wide an exjircssion of feeling, withdrew his order for the 
reading of the declaration. 

h Nvas of good augury for the Church of England that 
during the fust ten or twelve years of Abbot’s ]>rimacy the 
^ cci ksiastical history of tlie country was almost 

PlO^{HCtsiif ^ i» T A 1 

totally barren of events, the proceedings of I>mid 
o Gloucester, and of the Puritan magistrates in 

Lancasliire, were sufficient to indicate the quarter from which 
danger might arise, hut the very rareness of such occurrences 
gave reason to siij)]Jose that the terrible evil of an internecine 
quarrel between the two great Church j)arties might yet be 
averted. For the first time since the early days of the Reforma- 
tion the Nonconformists were reduced to insignificance. There 
were no longer any voices raised loud enough to make them- 
selves heard in favour of a t hange in the ritual of the Church, 
llierc were, for the first time, two jKirtics opposed indeed in 
theology and in practice, but both declaring themselves to be 
ready to take their stand upon the Book of Common Prayer. 
What ^as of still more importance, there was no strong line of 
demarcation between them. Each party shaded off into the 

» Wilson vsf Kenneth ii. 709. * Fuller’s Church History^ v. 452. 
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other. Amongst the laity especially, there was a large and 
increasing body which took no part with the fanatics on either 
side, but which was growing in piety and in moral progress 
under the influence of both. In their zeal for religion, these 
men had no intention of placing England under the yoke of 
a few clerical firebrands of any shade of opinion whatever. 

If there had been any doubt as to the direction in which 
the current of public opinion was setting, it would have been 
cleared up by the reception which was accorded to 
johnS«id«n. HtsfOQf of Tithes^ a book which was published 
at the time when James was considering the propriety of giving 
a general circulation to the Declaration of Sports. The author 
of this book, which was distinguished by its thorough op- 
position to all ecclesiastical claims to civil authority, was John 
Selden, a lawyer of the Inner Temple, who, at the early age of 
thirty-four, had established the reputation of being the most 
learned man of the day. To a knowledge of the constitution 
and antiquities of his country, which even Coke could not 
venture to despise, he added a marvellous familiarity with the 
most recondite studies. He was as completely at home in the 
writings of the Jewish Rabbis and the ca]:)itulancs of Charle- 
magne as he was in the works of the Fathers of the Church, or 
the ‘classical masterpieces of Greece and Rome. The very 
names of the books which he had already published testified to 
the multifariousncss of his knowledge. He had wTitten on the 
early laws of England, on duels, on titles of honour, and on 
the religion of the ancient Syrians. But of these various sub- 
jects, there was none so thoroughly to his taste as that which 
he had now taken in hand. Of all men living, there was no 
one so completely imbued with the spirit which had animated 
the political leaders of the English Reformation. The supre- 
macy of the civil power over all ecclesiastical causes and all 
ecclesiastical persons, was the cardinal point of his doctrine ; 
and yet that supremacy was to him something very different 
from what it had been to Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. They 
had wished the State to be supreme, in order that they might 
enforce their owm compromise upor# opposing and irreconcile- 
able parties. Selden knew that times were change<^ and that 
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the parties into which the Church of England was in his day 
divided were nh longer irreconcileable. He, therefore, wished 
to see the Royal Supremacy put forth with vigour, in order 
that it might allow liberty to all, w'hilst it kept in check 
every attempt at persecution from whatever quarter it might 
arise. 

The form into which he threw his work w^as a curious one. 
He professed, with a modesty which deceived no one, that the 

,eiis. question whether or not tithes were ^ue by Divine 
//lyAirv./ above his comprehension. He left such^ 

matters to churchmen aiiS canonists. As for 
himself, he was a mere student of the common law, and he 
could not venture to express an opinion on questions so far 
above his sphere. All he wished to do was to state what the 
practice had actually been, not what it ought to have been. 
In spite of this modest commencement, he showed pretty well 
what his opinion was. lie argued that there was no proof 
whatever that tithes had ever been claimed as of right during 
the lirst four hundred years of the Cliristian era ; and in treat- 
ing of their subsequent history, he showed that the practices 
had been so various, and had been so comjdetely subjected to 
local customs, and to the laws of the various European nations, 
that the payment had in reality been accepted by the clergy 
from the State with whatever limitations the civil authorities had 
chosen to impose. 

It is evident that the book was of greater importance 
than its actual subject would indicate. It struck at all claims 
rendency of ^^^^gy to fix liiuits to the power 

the hook. Qf the I legislature. It seemed to .say to them : — 

“ We, the laity of England, will not limit our powers at your 
demand. If you can persuade us that such and such things 
are in accordance with the will of Hod, you arc at liberty to do 
so. As soon as we admit the force of your reasoning, we shall 
be ready to give effect to your arguments. If you claim a 
I)j\ine right to money or obedience, irrespective of the laws of 
Engtand, you must obtain w'hat you ask from the voluntary 
< onsent of those from whcim you require it. If you wish to 
have the ^sistance of pursuivants and judicial processes, you 
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must acknowledge that whatever you get by th^se means pro- 
ceeds from that authority by which such rough methods of 
compulsion are put in force.” 

Selden^s work was sure to be received by the clergy with 
a storm of indignation. Tht7 had never once doubted the 
. Divine right which Selden had so quietly ignored ; 
by the®* * ’***”' and they may well be excused if they saw in it the 
clergy. guarantee, not only of their own incomes, but of the 
very existenSe of the Church of England. They had good 
reason to put little •ifaith in the tender mercies of statesmen. 
They remembered but too well how Raleigh had become 
possessed of the Manor of Sherborne, and how Hatton House 
They appeal t)een lost to thc See of Ely. It was no wonder, 
totive King, then, that James was besieged with supplications to 
come to the rescue of the Church, He does not seem, at first, 
to have taken any very great interest in the matter. After all, 
it was not his prerogative that was attacked. The book was 
published in April 1618, It w’as not till December jhat the 
author was summoned before the King, Nor was there anything 
alarming in the interview itself. James was always pleased to 
have a chat with a man of learning, and Buckingham, who was 
present, treated Selden with the utmost courte.sy.* The King 
had something to talk about far more interesting than the 
Divine Right of Tithes. He wanted to hear Sclden's opinion 
on thc number of the Beast in the Revelation ; and he was 
afraid, lest a passage in thc book might be understood to 
countenance the opinion that the nativity of Christ did not 
occur upon December 25, an opinion which might be used 
with terrible effect by those who held that Christmas Day ought 
not to be observed at all, Selden promised to satisfy Him on 
both the.se points, and went away well pleased with the impres- 
sion which he had made.* 

The clergy were not so easily pacified, and James began to 

* Selden to Sir E. Herbert, Feb. 3, 1619. This letter has recently 
been acquired by the British Museum, and is not yet catalogudi ; but it 
will eventually be found in one of the volumes of the MSS,, between 

32,091 and 32,096. 

* Preface to Three Tracts, Selden' s Werks^ iii. 1401. 
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think that, whetiier Seldcn were right or wrong, it would con- 
duce to his own ease to stop their mouths. Without 
Scidtfii s troubling himself any further about the merits of the 
case, he allowed the Court of High Commission to 
call upon Seldcn to sign a form of submission, in which he was 
to acknowledge his regret for having furnished any argument 
against the Divine Right of Tithes. Such a regret was, of course, 
wholely imaginary, and it is sad that a man like Selden should 
have set his hand to any allegation of the kind. Vet it was one 
which he was at least able to sign without^ny breach of con- 
sistent y, as lie had always declared that he had no intention of 
touching upon the ctuestion of Divine right at all. The pro- 
hibition by the Court of the sale of his book was probably felt 
by him as a severer blow. 

^Vorse than this, however, was in store for Selden. One 
after another his antagonists came forward with their answers 
^ to his book, claiming, in tones of defiance, the vic- 

i i-Mr.i to tory over the man wdiom they had silenced Yet one 

thing was wanting to give them security. If Selden 
was prohibited from selling his original production, it was 
always possible that he might publish a new work in reply to 
their criticisms. It was not difficult to induce James to come 
forward in their defence. Selden was summoned once more 
before the King, and was told that whatever might be written 
against him, he must not presume to reply. ^ 

Selden’s last word upon the subject was contained in a 
letter addressed to Buckingham. The favourite had been 
.simj/le enough to ask him why he had .so carefully 
Sr’fU.n’s abstained from pronouncing an opinion on the 
Divine right. His reply was a masterpiece of irony. 
In it be once more expressed his inability to co|:>e 
with such intricate questions. Whatever r onrlusion he came 
to, he was sure to he in the wrong. If, after ]jrofoiind study, 
he were to convince himself that no such right existed, what 
sort ul'|trcatmcnt must he expect from the King? If, on the 
other liand, he convinced hun.se]f that the right did exist, he 

• Exti^'ict fri>m the Register of the High Commishion Court. — Rio^, 
B)it. Articl^Seldcn ; note K. 
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would be placing himself in direct ppposition to^the law, which 
exacted payment only in so far as was in accordance with its 
own rules, as well as in opposition to books formerly set forth 
by public authority, in which the doctrine was denounced 
amongst the errors of the Papists. ^ 

Whether the repose of the English Church would be broken 
by any disputes more serious than those which had lately en- 
jMi»Kcrsof g^ig<?d the attention, without exciting the animosities, 
the future, gf natioH, was the secret of the future. I'he his- 
tory of human progress is closely connected with the history of 
human UJisery. It is in contact wnth the evils of the tima»that 
knowledge expands, and a new sensitiveness is acquired by 
the moral feelings. The course of morality, like the course of 
a river, is profoundly modified by the obstacles which bar its 
way. Like a mighty stream, after its escape from the iron 
portals of the hills, the current of English religious thought 
was now meandering at its own sweet will, forgetful of the 
fierce struggles in the midst of which it had been tortured into 
fanaticism, or cowed into subservience. Yet as the stream 
does not change its nature, but is as ready as ever to leap up 
into foam or to plunge into the abyss as soon as some other 
rocky barrier stretches across its path, so was it with English 
religion. Ten years of government in the hands of men like 
Laud would make nine- tenths of the earnest thinkers of the 
nation as fierce as were the men who had concocted the 
Marprclatc libels. Ten years of government in the hands of 
men like the Puritan magistrates of Lancashire would dri\e 
the great majority of the English people into the warmest 
admiration for the sy.stem of Laud. Of such violent changes 
there was not much danger as long as James was alive. I'hcre 
was, however, a risk that the growth of that spirit of mutual 
toleration, which had been steadily on the increase, might 
receive a check, if any events u])on the Continent should in- 
tervene to threaten a renewal of the strife with the Catholic 
powers, or above all, if James should, in an evil hour, i^fu.se 
to abandon his wTetched scheme of a Spanish marriage for his 
son, and should thereby implant moi\j deeply in the hearts of his 

* Selden to Buckingham, May 5, 1620, ly'arh, iii. i 
VOL. IlL S 
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Protestant subjects that distrust and suspicion of their Catholic 
neighbours which it should have been the object of a far- 
sighted ruler to allay. 

Already an example had been given, in the Dutch Republic, 
of the violence with which the flames of religious fac'tion may 
rage, when they are fanned by the well-meant but injudicious 
attempts of a Government to interfere with the natural current 
of o])inion. It was not long since a protest had been raised 
Arminiinism by Arminius and his followers agaiiaet the Calvin- 
iit Holland, doctrine of predestination*^ In the province of^ 
Holjand, the new teaching had been eagerly welcomed by 
Parneveld and by the commercial oligarchy which had learned 
to look with jealousy upon the popularity of the clergy. Un- 
doul)tedIy Barneveld’s wish wa.s to be tolerant ; but he thought 
that he had done enough for religious liberty in obtaining from 
the States of Holland an order that the rival theologians should 
abstain from controversy, and should live in miUual charity 
with one another. The compromise w’as joyfully accepted by 
tlie Armininns, who were the weaker party. By the Calvinists 
it \^as utterly rejected. Strong in popular sympathy, they 
thundered from a thousand pulpits against the new heresy, 
and refilled to partake of the Eucharistic bread and wine in 
communion wiilt its followers. The magistrates, ignorant* that 
toleration, if it is worthy of its name, must give free scope 
even to folly and uncharilableness, retaliated by ex])elling these 
firebrands from their pulpits. 1’he result vva.s that, in many 
jiiaces, the siijiporters of a system which had taken root in 
the soil together with the Reformation itself, and which was 
still cherished with exce.shivc devotion by the vast majority of 
the population, were cither reduced to silence, or were driven 
to hold their as.semblics by stealth in barns and farmhouses 
out>ide the walls of the towns. 

All eyes were turned upon Maurice. To him the proceed- 
ings of Barneveld were thoroughly distasteful ; yet he was in 
no hurry to interfere. For theology, indeed, he cared little ; ^ 

‘ The story, hnwever, that he did not know whether the Calvinists or 
the Arminians held the ductrifte of predestination, is evidently a pure in- 
vent i<*n. 
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but he saw that the unwise course which Barncveld was 
Maurice at pursuing was weakening the military strength of the 
the cS? Republic. At the same time he was not ignorant that 
vinists. a revolution, however successful, would be followed 
by injurious results. If Barneveld could have been brought 
to grant a real toleration, instead of one which was essentially 
one-sided and unjust, the catastrophe which followed would 
probably have been averted. It was only when the States of 
Holland ordered their contingent in the federal army to tran.s- 
fer its allegiance fror^ the common government to themselves, 
and began to raise new levies in their own name, that Ma^^rice 
overcame his reluctance to interfere. If such a course was 
permitted, it was jjlain that the unity of the Republic was 
at an end, and that it was a mere question of time when 
] .eyden and Amsterdam w^ould open their gates to receive a 
Spanish garrison. 

The overthrow of Barneveld^s power was easy, - easier, 

,6*8 probably, than Maurice had expected In a few 
The Revo, days the leaders of the Arminians were in prison, 
luiion. places were occupied by the devoted fol- 

1 owners of the House of Nassau. 

Thus far the revolution had been directed to justifiable 
objects. If Maurice’s powxrs had been ecjual to the task be- 
fore him, his name would have gone down to posterity sur- 
rounded by a glory as pure as that by which his father had 
been honoured. He was now', by his elder brother’s death, 
Prince of Orange ; and the name \vhich he inherited should 
have reminded him that there are higher duties than those 
which can be performed in the field. He might have re- 
organized the Republic. He might have become the founder 
of true religious liberty. But Maurice was utterly deficient in 
the (jualities needed for such a task. He had done a soldier s 
work in a rough soldier’s way. He could do no more; and 
he stood aside, whilst, under the shadow of his great name, 
violent and unscrupulous partisans committed acts by which 
his memory has been blackened for ever. 

The hour of the Calvinist ministers was come. In the 
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s[>ring of i6i5^a national Synod met at Dort, to stamp with its 
authority the foregone conclusions of its members. 
Tilt* Synod Divines from all the Calvinist churches of the Conti- 
(,fDort. deliberations. Even James sent 

dejHities from England to sit upon its benches. TheArminians 
wore summoned as culprits to the bar. llrowbcaten and in- 
sulted, they were finally deprived of their offices. The States- 
(ieneral then came to the aid of the divines, and banished 
fiom the territory of the Republic those o^^he deprived 
ministers who refused to engage to abstai^from preaching for 
the iiturc. 

Even witli this triumph the Calvinists were not content. Bar- 
ncveld was dragged before a tribunal specially appointed for the 
, jmrpose of trying him, and was accused of a treason 
Cm -it -.'.n of of which he was as innocent as the wildest fanatic 

i. t.i.ocid. voted down .A.rminianism at Dort. Vet 

the temjier of the dominant faction left him no hope of a 
fair hearing. IMaiirice, who had been led to believe that his 
antag<ini^t s\ns too dangerous to he spared, refused to interfere 
in hi^ behalf ; and, in his seventy-third year, the aged statesman 
wa> hurried to the scaffold, as a traitor to the Rej)ublic which 
he had diuic so much to save, 

James had not been an unconcerned spectator of tTiese 
events. For some time he had been profuse of advice ; but 
Au;iiui.-<^f ^ slightest ])ractical use to either 

j. iinfv ])arly hvid crossed his lips. He had declared strongly 

111 favour of moderation, but he had recommended the con- 
vocation of tiie Synod which made moderation impossible. 
His t]ieol(»gical sympathies were on the side of tlie Calvinists. 
If ins })o]itieal sympathies were on the side of Barneveld and 
tlie siij)p{jrters of the claim of the civil government to control 
the clergy, they were neutralised by tlic recollection of frequent 
collisions with that statesman. He little thought that, before 
many years were passed, his son would be copying Barneveld 's 
abortive scheme of seeking peace by the imposition of silence. 
Still less did he imagine that the revolution in Holland was 
but the precursor of a gre^fter revolution in England. 
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THE BOHEMIAN REVOLUTION, 

For some years men had been looking to tlie disputed 
succession in the duchies of Cleves and juliers as the prin- 
cipal danger to European peace. In reality, the seeds of di.s- 
aster had been sown unnoticed in the hereditary dominions 
of the Einjieror. Those dominions had been brought together 
by a long succession of princes. The fortunate marriages of 
the House of Austria had long passed into a proverb, and there 
are probably many who still accept the satirical distich ' which 
affirms that Austria has received from Venus what others owe 
to Mars, as a sufficient explanation of the strange fortune which 
has piled so many crowns upon the heads of the descendants 
of Rudolj)h of Hapsburg. 

As a matter of fact, however, for two centuries and a half 
the work of dissolution went on as rapidly as that of annexa* 
tion. It was in vain that one archduke after another wedded 
in turn the heiress of each neighbouring duchy or kingdom. 
The repulsion between rival districts and rival races was too 
strong to be overcome, and it was rarely that the second 
generation did not see tlie tie broken, and the work of union 
for a time undone. 

What dynastic ambition was unable to accomjdish was 
The Turkish effected at once by the fear of the Turkish power, 
wars. After the terrible defeat of Mohacs in 1526, Mun- 
gary and Bohemia threw themselves into the arms of Ferdi- 

* ** Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nul^ : , 

Nam quie Mars aliis, <lat tibi regna Venus,” 
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nand I. ; and/as long as the conflict lasted, they remained, 
on the whole, faithful to his successors. It was not till the 
peace of Silva 'Forok, in 1606, that the terror of a Turkish 
t'on(|iiest abated ; and scarcely was the ink dry upon the 
treaty, when the commotions which preceded the deposition 
of Rudolph IT. gave an unmistakeahlc sign that the light bond 
which had held the various races together for eighty years, was 
being strained to the utmost. 

d he fear of the janissaries, which had made the Archduke 
of Austria King of Hungary and Bohemi^ had also made him 
<,f In both capacities he was brought face to 

O ' 11 i-c fare with the Protestantism of his subjects. In the 
t A.i'd. iho conflict which awaited him as soon as he should have 
i. .^^^yrod his eastern frontier from invasion, he could 

hnrdly take any other side than that of whit'h Charles V. had 
constituted himself the chanif)ion. It was not merely by their 
Spanish blood, and by the memories of the ancient connection 
of the Homan See with the great ofllce which they held, that 
the do-tendants of Ferdinand 1 . were driven, sometimes almost 
against tlieir will, into the arms of the Catholic clergy. In 
their own peculiar domains, as well as in the Empire, they 
found themselves engaged in a lifelong contest with a Tro- 
test.int an^tocracy : and in the discipline of the Roman Church 
they grasped the lever by whuh they hoped to shake to the 
foundations the strongholds of their rivals. 

It was the misfortune of the Protestantism which sprang 
into existence in the domiitions of the House of Austria, that 
its fltto was intimately, united with that of an an- 
iiTvi'uian ‘^rrhii'al aristocracy. Nowhere in Europe had the 
dMiniT.;.,;... protestaut clergy so little influence. No Austrian 
Calvin or Knox, not even a Latimer or a Ridley, had sprung 
into existence. The Bohemian Confession of Faith stands 
alone amongst the countless Confessions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as the work of a body composed entirely of laymen. 
'I hat? amongst those vast populations there were thousands 
whose faith was sincere, A^nnot be doubted for a moment. 
I'hat little ,l)and of mediaeval Puritans, the Bohemian Brothers, 
had long*.aibmitted to an iron discipline ; and, in the midst of 
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trials and persecutions, had proved their constancy long before 
the name of Protestantism had been heard of. There were 
large numbers of Lutherans, who, when the day of trial came, 
proved their attachment to their creed by submitting to poverty 
and exile for its sake ; and there were still larger numbers who 
handed down their faith in secret to their children, to burst 
forth once more when the edict of toleration was issued by 
Joseph II. Nor is it possible to estimate how far religion may 
have exercise*d its influence upon the hearts even of those who 
had adopted it as •the watchword of a political party. Yet, 
when every allowance has been made, the dispassionate in- 
quirer, however badly he may think of the religious system by 
which Protestantism was superseded in these territories, can 
hardly do otherwise than rejoice at the defeat of the political 
system of the men by whom Protestantism was in the main 
supported,* 

To the great feudal families the adoption of the new re- 
ligion had commended itself as the readiest way of shaking off 
the supremacy of the Crown. It gave them, upon their own 
estates, all the power which had been assumed by the (German 
princes within their territories. It enabled them to seize 
Church property by force or fraud, and to trample at pleasure 
upon the wishes and feelings of their serfs. It annihilated the 
authority of the sovereign and of the clergy, to the sole jjrofit of 
the landowner. 

Nor would the evil results of the victory of the aristocracy 
have ended here. Entailing, as it would necessarily have 
done, the dissolution of the ties which bound German Austria 
to Hungary and Bohemia, it would have thrown the whole of 
Eastern Europe into confusion, and would have reopened the 
road into the heart of Germany to the Mussulman hordes. 

If arislocralical Protestantism had been able to organize 
itself anywhere, it would have been in Bohemui. Cut off by 

* Those who to know what crimes a great man in Bohemia might 
he guilty of without punishment, should leatl the story of Rudolph’s! natural 
SiiU, Julius, as told by Gindely, Rudolf //., ii. 337. It is only superficially 
that the cause of the Estates of Bohemia against Ferdinand resembled the 
cause of the English Parliament against Charles I. 
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a wall of moi^ntains from Germany, and in a great measure 
separated by race from their western neighbours, the 
noVmian Bohemians ought to have formed a compact national 

ansux'racy. , i 

body, able to resist all attempts to force upon 
them a religion which they detested. Once already they had 
shown the world of what efforts a thoroughly aroused nation is 
('apable ; but that had been in the days which had long passed 
by— when rich anti poor had gathered in brotiierly union round 
the cu]', as the symbol of equality before God. The gigantic 
cups still held their places outside the chufches to which they 
had keen elevated by a past generation. To be an Utraquist 
was still the official designation of a Protestant But the spirit , 
of the old Utraquism had succumbed with its doctrines ; and 
whatever enthusiasm might be excited by the new Lutheranism 
whu'h had too often been nothing more than the cloak lieneath 
which the landowners had thrown off all authority in Church 
and State, it was certain that it was very different from the 
wild fanaticism which had enabled the followers of Ziska and 
Proccipuis to scatter the Imperial hosts of Sigismund like chaff 
l)ef\>Te the wind.* 

'I’hc revolution which overthrew the tottering throne of 
Rudolph IL had been a golden opjx)rtunity alike for the 5 ro- 
testants and the aristocracy. By the royal charter 
'iiie R..y.u ^vhich was extorted from the falling monarch, com^ 
jn’i^irua. plcte liberty of conscience was accorded to every 
bohemian, from tlie noble to the serf, who adhered either to the 
.Bohemian Confession of 1575, or who belonged to the Society 
of the Bohemian Brothers ; though, as in England, liberty 
of conscience was not held to imply liberty of worshif). In the 
royal towns, indeed, and on the royal domains, both Catholics 
and Protestants might build as many churches as thc’y pleased, 
[hit the Bohemian aristcKracy would indeed have changed its 
nature, if they had proclaimed upon their own estates the 
freedom which they forced upon the King. There they were 
still tj> be the masters ; and they would take good care that 


* .Sef the rtmarhs of Gindcly, Geschichte der Ertkcihm^ da Riih* 
viirchcn Majclidisbricfts^ II 6. 
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thdr serfs and dependents should not be admitted to the exer- 
cise of a religion which w^as not to the taste of their lords. 

This settlement, which was confirmed by Matthias when, 
by the expulsion of his brother Rudolph, he ascended the 
throne of Bohemia, was without any of the elements 
cien^fy. permanency. In many respects, the princifjle 

adopted was similar to that which, for more than half a century, 
had prevailed in Germany. But there was one important dif- 
ference. The German princes had virtually become territorial* 
sovereigns, and filui taken upon themselves the duties with 
the responsibilities of sovereignty. The Bohemian nobles wxtc 
still landowners and nothing more. Their estates w'ere too 
small, and Constantinople was too near, to render feasible 
a change in their position which would place them on an 
equal footing with an elector of Saxony or a landgrave of 
Hesse. A king of Bohemia must .still be retained, and the 
actual king was one who was far more opposed to the no- 
bility than James II. was to the English people in 1688, or 
Charles X. was to the French people in 1830. 

Such a state of things could not last. Either the nobility 
would set aside the king, or the king would boat down the 
ifppronchmg Hobility, At first sight, the former contingency 
revolution. Yiught havc appeared to be unavoidable. I'hree- 
fourths of the population, and all the military forces of the 
kingdom, were at the disjiosal of the Protestants. They could 
count on the warm sympathy, if not upon the active aid, of the 
great landowners in all the other states of which the dominions 
of their sovereign w’cre composed. All this would avail them 
little unless they could ripen in a moment into wise and fore- 
casting statesmen, and could bow' their heads to the stern yoke 
of discipline and self-denial by which nations are founded— 
unless, in a word, men with all, and more than all, the failings of 
the English cavaliers could learn at once to display the virtues 
of the burghers of Leyden and the Ironsides of Cromwell 
They had already chosen the field of battle upon ^^lich the 
conflict w'as to be waged. In popular language, the Church 
lands, which were still held by the Catholic bis]jops and 
abbots, were considered as the property of the tjpwn. This 
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interpretation ha4 been accepted by all parties at the time 
of the drawing up of the law which guaranteed the details 
of the new arrangements introduced by the royal charter. 
Ihe clergy continued to hold a diflferent opinion, and main- 
tained that they had as much right to regulate the religious • 
worship of their own territories as any of the temporal 
magnates. 

"rhis view of their position, in which the strictly legal use 
•of terms was adopted in preference to the popular, received 
the hearty support of Matthias,* to whom»fhe question was 
indeed ^f vital importance, from a political as well as from a 
Ou-.ti.mof *‘^‘hgious point of view% The ecclesiastical domains 
wore almost the la.st supports on which his throne 
1 luah rested ; and to be deprived of them was tantamount 
to surrendering his crown at once to the nobility. 

In i6i 7 , a golden o[>portunity w'as offered to the bohemians 
of fighting their battle on fiivourable ground. The Emperor 

j.j,. Matthias and his brothers were alike childles.s, and 
c yuh the Princes of the House had fixed upon his cousin, 

• ■} I'i'f ’iinri'l . 1 r- * 1 

Ferdinand of Styria, as the fittest person to be en- 
trusted with the united inheritance of the family. Ferdinand 
was accordingly presented to the Estates for acceptance as their 
future king. 

'i'hc terms in which the proposition was couched were 

' On this subject Professor Cnnciely {RmioJf II., i. .^54) has retracted 
his former opinion, and now cites the evidence of Slaw'ala to the effect 
tlial the agrcemenl consequent upon the royal charter w'as understood at 
the thne to leave the ecclesiastical tlomaios in the same position as those 
held hy the King, and consequently open to Protestant worship.. From 
ilii', he d<?duccs the conclusion that the Protestants were at least technically 
in the right. Hut though the Caihtdic* wdio assented to this agreement 
arc ptit out of court, it does not follow that Matthias, who was not king 
at the time, had not a sustainable case in arguing that he was not lx)iind to 
travel ’ocyond the four corners of the law. If a strictly IcgM interpretation 
dad not maUc the HishopV lands equivalent to Crown lands, he might well 
ludd thaAe had nothing to do witii the view’s of the individuals who com- 
J)(»,etl the Diet. The wlu>le case tu^ns upvm the interpretation of an agree- 
nieni whudi had the force of law. Thai the royal charter itself favoured 
the case of th^ Protestants is a pure delusion. 
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sufficient to show that the throne was now clahned by hereditary 
right, and an attempt to postpone the Diet, with the object of 
proceeding to an election of some other candidate, failed 
signally before the overwhelming evidence adduced in favour 
of the doctrine that, excepting in the event of a failure of heirs, 
the crown of Bohemia was hereditary and not elective.^ It is 
true that in the midst of the confusion^ incident to the last 
revolutior^ Matthias himself had been elected, and Rudolph, 
glad enough to say or do anything which might in any way* 
affect the positicJh of the brother whom he detested, had 
acknowledged the crown to have passed to him in riglft of this 
election. But so plain was it that constitutional usage was on 
the other side, that the great majority of the Protestant members 
of the Diet agreed to accept Ferdinand as their king. 

Yet powerful as the force of argument had been, it seems 
strange that no attempt was made to settle the question of the 
ecclesiastical lands. I'he dispute had been on foot for years, 
and it was evident that unless the opportunity were seized for 
coming to an understanding on the question, it would survive 
as a standing cause of discord between the nation and its 
king. 

• The Bohemians could have been under no misapprehension 
of the character and intentions of Ferdinand. The friend and 
Character of p^pil of the Jcsuits, hc had already gained an evil 
Ferdin.inci. reputation for intolerance, which was even worse than 
he deser\^ed. 

In fact, it was hard to form a clear conception of the views 
and opinions of such a man, in the very midst of the contest in 
which he was involved. Even now his distinct place in the 
scale which leads from the unquestioning intolerance of men like 
our Henry V., to the large tolerance of men like William III, 
has still to be recognised. Step by step, as eacli generation 
took its place upon the stage, the political aspect of eccle- 
siastical disputes presented itself more vividly to the minds of 

* An exhaustive examination of this point, with a full accmint of the 
debates in this Diet, will be found .in Profe&sor Clindely’s paper in the 
Proceedings of the Historical and Philosophical Class of th^ Vienua Acadetny 
for 1859. 
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the representativ(?men of the age, whilst the theological aspect 
was gradually drop]ung out of sight. The place of Ferdinand 
is to bo found midway between Philip IL and Richelieu, To 
tlie Spaniard of the sixteenth century, Protestantism was still an 
odious heresy, Avhich, if it were allowed to spread, might perhaps 
be injurious to the sii])remacy of the Spanish Monarchy, but 
which was chiefly to be abominated as tainting the religious 
faith of Christians. 13y the Frenchman of the se;venteenth 
century it was regarded entirely from a political point of view. 
Ferdinand would have sympathised with fteither. To him 
. Protestantism was hateful, but rather as a source of moral and 
( political disorder than as a spiritual poison.^ 

It could not well have been otherwise. When he passed 
as a boy from his own distracted land into Bavaria, where he 
Hisooucu. receive his education from the Jesuits of In- 

" golstadt, tlic language of the Catholic reaction must 

have seemed to him almost like a Divine revelation. At Munich 
he saw an orderly and well-regulated government walking hand 
in hand with an honoured clergy. At home he knew that 
every landowner w.as doing what was right in the sight of his 
own eye>. him the religious condition of the Austrian 
territories must have np|x*ared even more anarchical than it 
really was. Doubtless a Protestant ruler of ability might have 
succeedetl in reducing the < haus to order, and in beating down 
the arrogance of the nobles without cruslring the faith of the 
peojjle. But such a course was impossible for Ferdinand. 
He knew of but one fountain of justice and order — the Church 
of Rome. 

To a lifelong struggle against that which was in his eyes the 
root of all evil, Ferdinand devoted himself by a pilgrimage to 
Loretto. Vet it woul4 be wrong to speak of him as an ordi- 

' “So he wrote to his sister in 1597, “ die Pradicanten waltcn, 

i';! nicht^ als Aufnihr und Unrath zu erwarten, wie man es da, wo sic ge- 
(luMel Worden, t.ij,dirh erfahren kann,” Quoted from the MS. at Vienna 
by Ilurtcr. Gcwc/tichfc Retdmaftcir 416. In his will drawn up in 

1621, he charges ihc guardians of iiis son to banish from the land all 
heretical tlcctrines. Woraus Ungehorsaiu und Schwicrigkeit der yn- 
tcrilianen entspringt.” 
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nary 'persecutor. He never put himself forward as a general 
extirpator of heresy. He never displayed any per- 
pilgrimage sonal animosity against heretics. His own nature 
to omto. kindly and forgiving, and he was, by disposi- 

tion, inclined to peace. The motto which he chose for himself, 
** For those who strive lawfully,” * displays his own measure of 
the work which he had undertaken. The champion of the law, 
he would observe the law himself. Whatever he had sworn to 
his own li^rt he would execute ; but whatever rights the law 
gave him he would unflinchingly maintain. No unintelligible 
theories about the^'ights of conscience should weigh v\^th him 
for an instant. If Protestants could prove that the letter of the 
law was on their side, he would be the first to support them in 
their demands. If they had nothing but its spirit to appeal to, 
he would be the first to close his ear to them. His orderly and 
resolute mind was thoroughly narrow. One side of the great 
question of the day was the only one which he was able to see. 
Rights which were clear enough to others were no rights at all 
to him. In maintaining his position he was as fearless as he was 
incapable of doubt • When called upon to face a raging multi- 
tude, he would be as calm as if he were standing in the midst 
of a circle of devoted friends. For the statesman’s task of 
balancing opposing duties be was altogether unfitted. ^Vhen 
complicated questions forced themselves uj^on him, the un- 
daunted champion of the Church sunk at once into a pori)lexed 
and vacillating politician. 

If there was any one principle more generally accepted in 
Germany than another, it was that which accorded to the 
Princes the right of regulating the religious affairs 
mentt^fthe' of their owu clominions. hercimand, therefore, who 
it/hishcre* had inherited from his father the Duchies of Styria, 
ciliary states. Camiola, had no .sooner grasped the 

reins of government firmly in his hands than he proceeded to 
proscribe Protestantism in his dominions by offering to his sub- 
jects the choice between conversion and exile. The ease with 
which the change was effected would seem to indi^Jate that 


LegUimi ccrtantibus. 
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Protestantism had not any very deep hold upon the hearts of 
the mass of the population. 

Such was the man who had been accepted by the Bohe- 
mians as their future king. He had, it is true* sworn to 
The ri};ht observe the royal charter, and there is no reason to 
\L\\dint\n would have scrupulously kept his pro- 

Uohemia, niisc. But thc Bohemian Protestants must have lieen 
very ignorant or very simple if they imagined that he would 
^accept their interi)rctation of the law, and acknowledge that 
it guaranteed to them the right of building cjjurches upon the 
ecclesia;?tiral lands, * 

As might have been expected, the Catholics derived new 
courage from the election. At Braunau, before the end of 
the year, thc Abbot brought his long struggle with thc towns- 
men to a close by locking thc doors of the Protestant church 
m the faces of the congregation. At Klostergrab a churcli 
built upon the domains of the see of Prague wa.s pulled down 
by order of the Archbishop. 

Thc news was received with indignation by the Protestant 
nobility. 'Phe men who had done nothing and had foreseen 
nothing when action and foresight would have 
’I'T ■ availed them, burst into fury at what was, after all, 

Umuji, only the natural result of their own conduct. They 
Hocked to Prague to discuss their grievances in common with 
the re[)resentatives of the towns. Matthias Nvrote to them 
from Vienna, assuming the responsibility of all that had been 
done,' and ordering them to suspend their meetings for a time. 
'I'he deputies of the towns now, as alw'ays, hesitating in their 
opposition to the Sovereign by whom their commercial interests 
were protected against the encroachments of the aristocracy,'-* 
were inclined to obey the mandate ; but the nobles were un- 
willing to draw* back. Armed with pistols, and followed liy an 
excited mob, the Protestant leaders, with Count Thurn at their 

* This letter is quoted in the Fir^f A/o/o^ry of the Bohemians, 

* In tjie revolution which tore the greater part of his dominions from 

Ru'icjli'h, thc Moravian towns, Protest.ant as they were, Imng b.irk. So, 
loo, wc shall see the German towns long continuing Imperialist in the 
ensuing war. , ’ 
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head* made their way to the chamber where the Board of 
Regency, to which the government had been entrusted in the 
absence of Matthias, held its sitttings. After a fierce alterca- 
tion they seized Marti nitz and Slawata, to whose counsels they 
attributed the prohibition of their assembly, and dragging 
them, together with the equally unpopular secretary Fabricius, 
to the window, hurled them out from a height of little less 
than eighty feet. By a strange fortune, which pious Catholics 
have been* accustomed to attribute to the interposition of Him ^ 
without whose pqjmission a sparrow does not fall to the ground, 
the three victims were able to crawl away from the §jJot on 
wliich they fell, and not a single life was lost. 

It was a wild deed of vengeance, for which precedents culled 
from Bohemian history could form no justification. Yet for 
the moment it placed the rioters in possession of Bohemia. 
In a few days, after what was technically called the ‘ defenes. 
tration,’ the Estates had named thirty Directors to administer 
the government in their name, had ordered a levy of troops 
to defend their privileges, and had expelled the Jesuits from 
the country. 

After this the outbreak of hostilities could not long be 
postponed Troops were sent by the Directors to reduce 
* Budweis and Pilsen, two Catholic cities which had 

mem of * resisted the authority of the Estates. Matthias could 
hostilities. ^Qxid assistance to those who had 

remained faithful to him ; and, in the beginning of August, 
Bucquoi, a general who had been summoned from Brussels to 
take the command of the Imperial forces, crossed the frontier 
of Bohemia.* 

Meanwhile Matthias was looking round in every direction 
for help ; but the prostration of Austrian rule was so complete 
that the Catholic powders shrunk from involving themselves in 
its ruin. In Hungary, in Silesia, in Moravia, in Austria itself, 
the nobility was almost entirely Protestant. 'Phe Duke of 
Bavaria, the politic Maximilian, refused to stir. The Spanisli 

' Breyer, Ceschichte ties 30 jahrigen 120. A continuatii)n of 

Wolfs Maxmiiian /., and fre([uentJy quoted under that wriler'g name. 
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Ciovernmcnt sent a paltry sum of a hundred thousand dulats,* 
and talked of sending; two hundred thousand' more.* If the 
(lerman Protestants had been unanimous in the suj)port of 
Pohemia, the huge hulk of the dominions of the German 
branch of the House of Austria, honeycombed as it was with 
disaffection, would have broken up from its own inherent 
weakness. 

I'hat the Ihdiemians, on the other hand, would be Hkely 
with any general sympathy in ^Germany, 
(.cnnaiij’. probable. 'Fwo different tendencies 

(>f thoituht had been the moving agents of the men of the 
]iast century, and their influences were still living* On the 
one liand, there had been the spirit of religious fellowship, the 
conviction that identity of creed formed the strongest bond of 
iini(ui. and that all men were called upon to suffer and to act 
ott behalf of their co-religionists in every part of the world. 
On the other hand, there had been the belief in the divine 
authority of Government against intriguing priests and |)res- 
l)\ter.% and the conviction that rebellion was in itself an evil. 
In the first years of the seventeenth century these two views 
of life each found a support in one of the great parties into 
which German Protestantism was divided. I'iieological oppo- 
sition to Rome fcirmed the strength of Calvinism, whilst 
Lutheranism was llie creed of those who regarded religion in 
Us more sec ular aspect. 

At the head of the l.uthcran states stood John George, 
Elector of Saxony. Spending his days in the hunting-field, 
nu i Kct-.r his evcning.s in deep carouses, from which he 
...f s.ix.iiy. seldom retired sober, he had neither time nor in- 
clination for intellectual culture. If he hated anything at ail 
it was the turmoil of war, and the feverish excitement of 
( ' ‘Ivinism. The politics of his family had long been Im- 
perialist. It was by the favour of one emperor that his great 
uncle, Maurice, had become an elector. It was by the favour 

* KquivaltJin to 25,000/. English money. 

- Ofi^c to Philip III., Sept. — 1618, Simancas MSS, 2503, fol. 148. 
Dv^palch of KhevenhuUcr, cited hy Hurter, Ceschkhte Finiinmds 1 /,^ 
vii. 334- 
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of anotRer emperor that his brother and himself liad prose- 
cuted their claims to the Duchy of Cleves. Yet sluggish and 
improvident as he was in political matters, it would be unfair to 
speak of his imperialism as if it had been altogether personal 
and selfish. It resulted in part from the old feeling of attach- 
ment to the time-honbured institutions of the Empire, and in 
part from the belief that in them might be found a shelter 
against the anarchy which appeared likely to set in, if nothing 
better than tlje law of the strongest was to be invoked in the 
disputes which might from time to time arise between the 
members of the Empife. 

Nor did John George stand alone in the support which he 
gave to the Emperor. Wherever anarchy was fcared, a public 
St th r forming which, if only the religious 

LuTiwaV rights of the Protestants could be placed under an 
opinion. adequate safeguard, would have borne the wearer 
of the Imperial crown on to an authority which his prede- 
cessors had not known for many a year. The dismal results 
of the weakness of Rudolph and Matthias had not been without 
fruit. Men were tired of hearing that German soil had been 
harried by foreign soldiers, and that German towns were gar- 
risoned by Dutch or Spanish troops. They w^ere tired, too, 
of tlie perpetual threats and rumours of war, and there could 
be little doubt that an Emperor who could do justice to 
Catholic and Protestant alike, would have won all hearts to 
his standard. The notion that the Electors ar*d Princes of 
the Empire were but vassals of the Emperor, still reuuned 
its vitality, and under favourable circumstances might have once 
more impressed itself upon the history of the nation.* 

Yet, strong as this feeling was, there was room for other 
itiweaV. considerations by its side. In remembering the 
rights of princes and states, the Lutheran ran no 
slight risk of forgetting the rights of human beings. If by no 

^ It is a source of great confusion whenever it is assumed that the view 
taken of the relation between the Emperor and the Empire at thi^time 
was the same as that taken in the eighteenth century, though it is true that 
the ideas of the Palatine party were manifestly tending that way, if they 
m not already reached the point afterwards gained# 
l>OL. Ui. T 
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other means was possible to prevent the desolatiofi of the 
soil, and the never-ending slaughter of defenceless citizens in 
the name of religion, it might perhaps be necessary to look 
on whilst the master of each territory moulded the religious 
worship of his subjects at his pleasure. But it was a heavy 
price to pay for civil order ; and anyone who could have 
struck out a more comprehensive theory would have deserved 
well of his contemporaries. 

Unhappily the southern princes, who, with frederick V., 
the young Elector Palatine, at their hea(J, formed the main 
p .iicf <.fthe body of the Union, were not fhe men to give popu- 
c.iivun<.ts. parity to their revolt against the merely legal settlement 
which found favour with the Lutherans of the North. It was not 
amongst them that the great principles of religious liberty were 
likely to dawn upon the world. Wedged in between Catholic 
Bavaria and the Franconian bishoprics on the one side, and the 
States of the Rhenish bishops on the other, they lived in constant 
apprehension of danger. Calvinists from sheer antagonism to 
their neighbours, their talk was ever of war. Schemes of aggres- 
sion, which would have revolted the common sense of Northern 
Ciennany, and which it was necessary carefully to conceal from 
the merchants of the cities of the South, w^erc lightly talked of 
by the^e pi inces. It was in Heidelberg and Cassel that the* idea 
had origin.atcd of calling upon the King of France to dictate 
terms to Germany at his pleasure, and itw'as at Heidelberg and 
(\assel that the warmest support was given to any plan which 
w'oiild reduce the ])ower of the Emjieror to the most complete 
insignificance, whilst no thought was ever wasted on the more 
difficult task of discovering an authority by which the legitimate 
ac tion of the abased monarch might be replaced. Over the 
ivFitrcror forluncs of men who were steering' straight towards 
paLurie. auarchy, the youthful Frederick w^as most unfitted to 
[/reside. Too thoughtful to allow the w'Orld^s courses to pass 
unlieeded by him, and too much in earnest to be restrained 
from sacrificing himself for that which he conceived to be the 
goofl of his people and his Church, he wa.s utterly deficient in 
the wisdom which alone yan guide great enterprises to a suc- 
cessful end. Exposed by the position of his straggling territory 
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to an attack from Catholic states on every sid^, and knowing 
that os a Calvinist, he was not covered by the letter of the 
, treaty of Augsburg, he had grown up with the thought of pos- 
sible war ever present to his mind. He never forgot that he 
might one day have to fight in defence of those luxuriant 
vineyards whose productiveness filled with astonishment even 
Italians acquainted with the rich Lombard plain, and of the 
proud castle which looked down upon the rushing stream 
of the Necbar. In the constant prospect of war, he grew im- 
patient of the restraints of peace. His feeble intellect shed but 
a flickering and uncertain light upon the path which strelched 
out into the dark future before him. He was easily elated and 
easily depressed. Conscious of his weakness, he wa.s now drifting 
helplessly along under the guidance of one will was 

stronger than his own. The ruler of the hour was Christian of 
Anhalt, whose eagerness to strike down the hated Austrian family 
was unrestrained by any consideration of prudence or morality. 

The characters of the two Electors were thrown into the 
strongest light by the reception which they severally gave to 
The Saxon Bohemian revolution. The Elector 

offer of of Saxony showed the utmost anxiety to maintain 

mediation. ^ i i i i 

peace. To one who asked him what he meant to do, 
he replied simply, Help to put out the fire.” His offer of 
mediation was thankfully accepted by Matthias, and for some 
time he was able to flatter himself that he would receive the 
support of the Elector Palatine. 

The peace of Germany hung upon the decision of Frederick. 
Unfortunately, the question was one upon which anyone might 
Frederick’s astray, and upon which Frederick was 

want of more likely to go astray than anyone else. It is 

true that to a revolution in Bohemia and in Austria, 
which would have followed the example of the Dutch revolu- 
tion in the preceding century, no real objection could be 
brought ; and, if there were the least chance of producing such 
a result, it would be far better to assist the Bohemians to total 
independence than to patch up an agreement with Matthias 
which was hardly likely to last. Of the difficulties in the way 
of a settlement of this character, Frederick was, ijnhap]>ily, in 

T 2 
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complete ignorance. Of the obstacles opposed by the character 
and the institutions of Bohemia he knew nothing. Still more 
fatally ignorant was he that, unless he could gain the good-will of 
Saxony, he would himself be powerless, and that any assistance 
w'hich he might be able to give would be more than counter- 
balanced by the opposition of those who dreaded rebellion in. 
any shape as the prelude to universal confusion. On the whole 
there can be little doubt that it would have been his best jx)licy 
to seek a close alliance with John George. The maintenance 
of religious liberty in Bohemia under the gyuarantee of Protes- 
tant Germany, would no doubt have (eft room for future 
troubles. But it was evidently attainable at the time, and any 
ap[)roximation between the Courts of Heidelberg and Dresden 
would liave Ifeftn fraught with beneficent results for the whole 
of Germany. That such a guarantee would not have been 
given in vain is proved by the amount of religious liberty 
refined in Silesia, even after the catastrophe of 1620, through 
the interposition of Saxony alone. 

Errors of judgment, however, are too common in political 
life to justify any serious complaint so far against Frederick 
iiisvvii.j anrl his advisers. The really unpardonable offence 
which they committed was, that in the face of Jthe 
gravest difficulty which any (German prince had ever been 
called u])on to solve, they dared to look upon the troubles in 
Bohemia as a band of pilferers might look upon a fire in the 
streets, which, however serious it may be to others, is to them 
a good opportunity for filling their pockets at the expense of 
the suflerers and spectators. 

To do Frederick justice, he was not the leader in the 
evil path into wdiich he suffered himself to be dragged by his 
i-bevro. associates. He had given the Elector of Saxony 
reason to understand Uiat he was ready to join in the 
s;w.»y. proposed mediation, and it would be the grossest in- 
justice to doubt that he had the good of Germany and Bohemia 
at heart. But in July, an enticing propos.al ‘ reached him from 

‘ Wak'i to the King, July 13, iMten and othtir documints illustrating 
the relations hitru rn England ami Germany at the eommeneenietit of the 
Thirty Vean'9 I Tar, 4. Thi.s cyllcaion, edited by ipe for the Camden 
Society, wiU he quoted as Letters and Documents, 
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that arch inttiguer, the Duke of Savoy, who happened to have 
two thousand men in Germany under the command of the 
Count of Mansfeld, a soldier of fortune, who had been driven 
by personal insults to forsake the Spanish service, and who had, 
accordingly, vowed implacable enmity against the House of 
Austria. The Duke had originally levied these men for service 
in Italy against Spain ; but, as peace had been signed, he had 
no further use for them, and now offered, for the sake of the 
influence wlSch he might gain in Germany, to continue to pay 
them, if the Prince? t)f the Union were willing to take^them 
into their service. He had no doubt, he added, that the 
Venetians would be ready to advance large sums of money, 
and that the Elector would thus be able to appear at the head 
of an imposing force in the spring. 

For a time, Frederick hung back ; but the prospect was too 
seducing to be long resisted. Christian of Anhalt was beside 
himself with joy. Already he was witnessing in imagination 
the dismemberment of the dominions of the House of Austria ; 
the only question in his mind was how the spoil was to be 
divided. At one time it was arranged that the Duke of Savoy 
was to be Emperor, and that Frederick was to be King of 
Bohemia. The ecclesiastical princes were to be stripped of 
their dominions. Then there was a change of plan. The 
J)uke thought that he would like to keep Bohemia for himself; 
Frederick should be King of Hungary. He might, if he 
pleased, annex Alsace to the Palatinate ; if events were favour- 
able, he might even lay claim to some portions of Austria. ^ 
At first these schemes were kept from Frederick’s knowledge ; 
but he soon grew accustomed to listen to them without showing 
any distaste. That they were not at once rejected goes far to 
explain the reluctance of the Elector of Saxony to be found in 
close alliance with the Calvinist Prince. It was this also 
which furnished Ferdinand with an e.xcuse, unhappily too valid, 
for looking down from the height of his moral superiority upon 
Protestantism, as if it were only another name for selfiihness 
and unprincipled ambition. 

* Londorp, Ac/a Fuhlicay iii. 596-621. I suppose tl^ portions of 
Austria referred to are the scattered territories in Swabia. 
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The preparations for mediation were not completed for 
many months after the revolution at Prague. At the Emperor’s 
'rhi* four request, the names of the Elector of Ment/ and 
lucUiators, ^f thc Hukc of Bavaria had been added to those of 
the two Protestant Electors. 

One at least of tlie mediators was doing his best to make 
mediation impossible. Not venturing to speak out plainly his 
opinion on the prospects of peace, Frederick .was 

Suai.',-..es * * • * . 

(oniinuing, to all outward appearance, his good 
Lohcmiau.. co-operation w'ith therfllector of Saxony, at 

thc same time that, with the strictest injunctions to secrecy, he 
sent Mansfckl to the assistance of the revolutionary chiefs. 
\\ iniicver the ultimate effect of such duplicity might be, the 
immediate result was fa\oural)lc to the Bohemian cause. 
Pi]>cn was taken, and the Imperialists were driven back on 
every side, before the end of the year, Budweis was the only 
pla< e in Bohemia remaining in the hands of the soldiers of 
Mattliias. Heated by these successes, and still more by the 
hope of further su])po!t from Heidelberg, the Directors had 
bec.ome mure than over averse to any terms short of complete 
independence. 

It was only natural that the events which were passing in 
Jioheima should engage the earnest ’ attention of the Spanish 
ministers. I'heir sympathies, religious and political, 
tiithi urged them to jjlace at once ihcur whole force at 
the dis})o>al of thc Emjieror. But their poverty was 
great. How do.sperate the condition of the monarchy was, is 
best kno^^n from the celebrated re])ort ^ which w’as at this time 
in course of preparation by the Council of Castile. Lerma had 
recently been driven from ()ower by a palace intrigue, in which 
hi.s own son, the Duke of Uzeda, had taken part with Aliaga, 
the King’s confessor. He was now in retirement, enjoying, 
under the shadow of a rardinal’.s hat, the iilgotten wealth 
which he had amassed during his years of office. The Oppor- 
tunitf was seized by the prudqnt statesmen whose presence at 
the Council alone preserved the monarchy from ruin, to call the 

‘ Ifafuen^, Hhforia dt Espafia^ xv. 481. Compare the notices in the 
Relazioni Vcncte, Spngna. 
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King*s attention to the miserable condition the country. 
The population of the Castiles, they said, was decreasing every 
day* The taxes were so heavy that it was impossible to pay 
them. The landowners were absentees, living at Court, and 
careless of the misery of their dependents. Money had been 
squandered with unlieard-of profusion by the King. The 
courtiers alone were enriched. The expenses of the royal 
household exceeded by two-thirds the sum which had sufticed 
for the wanti of Philip II. Impediments were thrown in the 
way of the sale of tft® produce of the soil, and of its carriage to 
market Finally, the number of the monasteries was o6t of 
all protx)rtion to the population, and was increasing every day. 

Nothing was done in consecjuence of this representation. 
The men who succeeded Lerma were busily imitating his cx- 
Anxiety of filling thcir own purses, and had no time 

the Govern- to think about the misery of the people ; but the 
' knowledge that such a state of things existed could 
not fail in influencing the decision of the Government when 
it was called upon to engage in a long and expensive war.’ 
Pro Qsed made them anxious to know what would 

medStL? be the course which England would adopt. For, 
of James, ^j^atevcr Castilian pride might suggest, they knew 
well enough that to engage in a maritime contest with England, 
at the same time that they were keeping on foot large armies 
on the Danube and in Flanders, would tax the resources of the 
n)onarchy to the uttermost. Accordingly, Cottington, now 
again agent at Madrid, during Digby’s absence in England, was 
asked to convey to James the assurance that his good offices 
in the Bohemian quwirrel would readily bo accci>ted by the 
King of Spain.2 At the same time, Lafuente,® Gondoinar’s 
confessor, was despatched to England, to support Sanchez in 
securing a hold on the mind of James, and to temj)t him to offer 
his mediation in Germany, by the assurance of Philip s readiness 
to go on with ^he marriage treaty. 

' Cottington to Lake, Jtmc 25, 1618, Letta-s and Documents^ 3i 

^ Naunton^s Notes, Sept. 10, t6i8, ibid. 13. 

* Commonly known in England the Padre Maestro, which is some- 
thing like calling a man His Reverence ” as a proper nauffe. 
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I^fuente hfid his first audience on September ^ 4, the day after v. 
Cottington’s desj^atch arrived He found James in a thoroughly 
good humour, anxious to see the marriage accomplkhed, not 
ashamed to season his conversation with indecent jests, and 
never able to speak highly enough of Gondomar to satisfy 
himself.* James’s reply to the request conveyed through 
Cottington was all that I^fuente could desire. 

I'he English agent at Madrid was directed to say that, if 
it were true, as the Bohemians alleged^ that tlfey had been 
fort ed to take arms in defened’ of their lives and 
iiisr#,-^!y. property from massacre and spoliation, it was im- 
pciSiiblc that the King of England could leave them to destruc- 
tii)n. He would j)refer, liowcver, to see peace established, and 
he would therefore joyfully take upon himself the proposed 
mediation.^ 

In sitort, the policy of James was the same as that of the 
Hi- p-.iity hllc<tor of Saxony. Resembling one another in cha- 
L.-i!, . linM meter and position, the two men agreed in looking with 

ih.M i.f . ^ , t /- 1 I? 1 1 

I'. Kit lur favour upon the appeal of the Bohemians for help 
against religious persecution, and indisliking anypopu- 
lar lno^'ement which bore the slightest semblance of rebellion. 

Vet, whatever his policy may have been, James should have 
remembered that his position was very different from that of 
tlie Klc('tor of Saxony. It was not on his personal qualities » 
tltat tlm right of John Cioorge to be listened to in the Bohemian 
disjmte was founded. He \\as a Prince of the Kinjiire. He 
was the nearest neighbour of the territory wliere the disi)Ute had 
arisen. He was well actpiainted with tlic characters of the 
leaders on both sides. His religion made him the natural 
ally of one party ; his politics made him the natural ally of the 
(Ulur. He could bring into the field no inconsiderable force 
of his own, and it was probable that his influence would enable 
him, if not to dis])ose of, at least to neutralise, the whole 
strength of the north of Germany. 


’ lafuente to Philip 111 . Oct. ~ Lafuente to Gondomar, Oct, 
Miuit /t/ Pahue Lihrary, 

Ovttinj^lun to Nawnton, Sept. 17. Buckingham to Gondomar, Sept. 
30, 1618, 9, 13. 
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\\ All this was. wanting to James. He was far from the scene 
of; action, aftd he was ignorant alike of the nature of the 
quarrel, and of the character of the disputants. What was 
scarcely of less consequence, with no standing army at his dis- 
posal and no surplus in his exchequer, James would be unable 
to .exercise any appreciable influence over the course of events 
in the’centre of the Continent If the two Protestant Electors 
were agreed, they could carry out their views without his aid. 
If they w^ire at variance, his help would hardly enable either oP 
them to dispose the fortunes of Germany. 

If the evil consequences of Jameses accei>tance of the pro- 
posed mediation had been limited to the expenditure of some 
DanKcr 20,000/. in a bootless embassage, no one but himself 
of Spanish would have had any right to complain. Unhar)T)iIy 
this was not the case. Ihe interest which the 
Spanish Government took in the affairs of Bohemia, made it 
highly probable that Philip would sooner or later send .succours 
to his kinsman ; and though, even then, it would hardly be wise, 
in a cause in which German opinion was hopelessly divided, to 
give the signal for a war which would wTap the whole of the 
Continent in flames, it could never be either right or prudent 
tp smooth the way for the intervention of Spain in the affairs of 
Germany. That the acceptance of the mediation, without ob- 
taining a guarantee of the neutrality of Spain, was almost tanta- 
mount to an invitation to Philip to persevere in his interference 
w'as evident to all who chose to think about the matter. 

Whilst James was taking this affair into consideration, the 
excitement in England against everything Spanish, which had 
Attempts manifested itself at the time of Raleigh’s exccu- 
ti> induce tion, had not at all subsided, and James was con- 
irStkh stantly pressed to embark in a war with Spain. 
Spam. Dutch Commissioners, who were in London to 

negotiate a mercantile peace in the East Indies,^ did their best 
to urge him in the same direction.® James was himself annoyed 
at the return of many of the priests whom he had set liberty 

* See p. 172. 

Lafuente to Philip III. Dec. ^ Mtxdrid Pa^mce IJ^aty, 
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on Gondomar's dteparture, and orders were given to the judges 
to execute all those who were brought before them. Bacon, 
who was anxious to see an improvement in the King's revenue, 
called attention to the falling off of the recusancy fines, and 
Qiief Justice Montague pleaded for the exaction of the full 
amount.* 

On every side, James was urged to find a wife for his son 
other than the Infanta. The Duke of Savoy offered one of his 
* Marrini;^s daughtcis ; the Dutch Commissioners ffroposed a 
Ciorman Princess. Louis XIIL b^d no longer the 
Princess Christina to dispose of, as she was on the 
cve of her marriage to the Prince of Piedmont ; but he gave 
James tu understand that an offer for the hand of his youngest 
sister, Henrietta Maria, would be highly welcome in Paris.* 
Abbot, Pembroke, and Naunton were never weary of repeating 
that to sii[)]}orl the power of Spain at such a juncture was to 
endanger the Protestantism of lilngland 

This urgency was sure to produce upon James an effect 
very opjjosite to that w'hich had been hoj>cd for. For him a 
inio. quarrelwith Spain in such a cause was to put himself 
j.miCN ^ at the head (jf that war of religion to avert \vhich he 
q![and\vith ahvaj's consistently striven. In Novembty, 

Slum. wliilsl ho was negotiating with Lafuente on the mar- 
riage treaty, he had raised L)igl)y to the peerage, as Lord Digby 
of Sherborne, in order that he might return to Spain with the 
greater credit, to complete the arrangements for the match. 
He now refused to increase his revenue by raising the recu- 
sancy fines, and, countermanding the direction which had been 
given for the execution of the priests, he contented himself 
with requesting Philip to keep on his side of the Channel 
in future prisoners who had been liberated at the petition of 
his ambassador. As to the alliance with Spain, he anxiously 


‘ Lafuente to Philip III. Dec. ibid, 

• Venetian despatch from Paris, Nov. Quoted by Cousin, Journal 
de<; Sarnf/Sf i86i, p. 278. Lafuent^ to Philip III, Madrid Pataxe 

Library, ’Cons»lta by Gondomar, Jan. Add, MSS, 14, 015, fbl. 80. 
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awaited the reply to the communication wliich he had in- 
structed Cottington to make.* 

That answer was the subject of much consideration in Spain. 
Gondomar*s advice w^as asked, and the late ambassador drew 
jatt 3 ^ *^?*^*^**‘ affairs in England. In 

Gondomar's Spite, he Said, of his efforts to keep Jame.s out of the 
hands of the war party, it was injpossiblc to be free 
aBairs. anxiety. It was true that the English exchequer 

was empl^, but the nation was rich, and a declaration of war ' 
with Spain would immediately be followed by a large grant of 
money. In a few weeks a powerful fleet could be manfled and 
equipped. On the other hand, at no time had the Spanish 
navy been so entirely unprepared for war. The sea w^ould 
swarm with English privateers ; and wlioever was master at sea 
would soon be master on shore. The Dutch rebels, the French 
Huguenots, and the German heretics would place James at 
the head of a powerful confederacy, and it was in)i)ossil)le to 
say wluit injury he might not inflict upon the Catholic Church 
and the Spanish monarchy. 

At any price, therefore, the friendship of James must he 
secured. With that, everything would be possible, even the 
reduction of England to the Catholic Church. The marriage 
treaty must be kept on foot. No doubt James had refused 
to concede religious liberty, on the plea that the consent 
of Parliament was needed, but this was a mere excuse, ^^'hy 
could not James change the religion of England as easily as 
his predecessors had done? The truth was, that he was a 
heretic at heart, and was afraid of any increase in the numbers 
of the English Catholics,* 

James’s I*' penning the memoir in whicli he thus sketched 

ofmedia?^^ out the futurc policy of his Government, Gondomar 
tion. before him a letter which had been written by 

Buckingham to Cottington, at James’s instigation, in order that 

Lafuente to Gondomar, Nov, ; Lafuente to Thilip III. Jan, 
Madrid Palace Library, 

* ConsuUa by Gondomar and Aliaga, Jan. 1619, Simancas MSS. 
2518, fol. 42, The two formed a junta for English affairs, but^ the paper 
is evidently Gondomar’s production. 
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it might be plaeed in the hands of the Spanish secretary, 
Ciriza. 

In this letter Cotlington was ordered to assure the King of 
Si>ain that James had left unanswered the repeated applications 
of the Bohemians for assistance, partly because he expected to 
be called upon to mediate, and partly because, as yet, he had 
only heard one side of the question. He wished, therefore, 
that Philip would procure for him the EmperoPs answer to 
their complaints. He hojxjd that, to give lime negotia- 
tion» a cessation of arms would be accordedi^ &nd that Matthias 
would give security that, upon receiving the submission of the 
.Bohemians, he would leave them in the enjoyment of the free 
exercise of their religion.* 

Even at this distance of time, it is scarcely possible to read 
Clondomar's comments upon this letter without a smile. He 
bcHeved, he said, that the King of England meant 
t .m'j uit.. and that he was desirous of maintaining peace. 

Jt only from vanity that he desired to have a hand in the 
affiiirs of (Germany. In the end, he would be sure to attach 
himself to whichever of the two parties proved the strongest. 
It would be well, therefore, to accept his offer of mediation. It 
could do nobody any harm, and it might do good ; for Jamtss 
might learn by it to be ashamed of himself, and to use his in- 
fluence on the I'.mperor’s behalf. Ciriza had better accept the 
offer, taking care to treat it as'if it bad been a simple proposal 
to a>>i.sl in reducing the Bohemians to obedience. At the 
same time, he might promise that the Spanish amba.ssador at 
Vienna would do everything in his power to facilitate the 
offered mediation.^ 

Accordingly, on January 22, a formal letter, embodying 
'ihe Krigii‘h Crondomar’s suggestions, was written to Cottington 
by C'iriza,’’ At last Philip’s hands were free. On the 
24th, tw'o days after his acceptance of the English 
mediation, he wrote to the Archduke Albert at Brussels, telling 

* Piuc^.lingham to Cotlington, Nov. (?), 1618, Letters and Documents^ 21. 

* Consulta by Gondumar, Jan. ~ 1619, il>td. 27. 

* Ciri/ti to Cottington, -j*’ 1619, iOut. 36. 
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him that he had now decided upon sending# assistance to the 
Emperor \ * and, on February i, he sent word to Matthias that 
he was ready to make over to him a large sum of money, 
adding that, if that were not sufficient, troops should follow.* 
To make sure that James should not break through the net in 
which he had entangled himself, it was decided that Gondomar 
shouid return to England to complete the work which had been 
so siiccessfully begun.*’ 

For th^ moment, the alliance of James was equally courted 
by all parties. Vyhilst Cottington was waiting at Madrid for 
January, the answer of the Spanish Government, •Baron 
mtesyto' Christopher Dohna arrived in England on a special 
Engbna. missioo from the Elector Palatine.^ Ostensibly he 
came to ask James to renew the defensive treaty with the 
Uhibn, which was shortly about to expire. But his main object 
was to sound the King of England, in order to discover 
whether he was likely to give his aid to the wild schemes which 
had been suggested by the Duke of Savoy. 

To the renewal of the treaty with the Union, James made 
no objection whatever.'* But w*hen Dolma began to hint, in 
cautious terms, at the possibility that upon the death of 
Matthias the Bohemians would proceed to elect his master in 
the place of Ferdinand, James cut him short at once. In the 
case of a legal election, he said, he would do his best to 
support his son-in-law. But he would not hear of any aggres- 
sion upon the rights of others. “There arc some of the 
Princes of Germany,” he said, “who wish for war, in order 
that they may aggrandise themselves. Your master is young, 
and I am old. Let him follow my example.” He then pro- 
ceeded to quote from Virgil the lines in which the aged Latinus 
is represented as warning Turnus that his impetuous valour 

* Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 1619, Bnissch MSS. 

* Khevenhiiller, ix. 333. 

* Consulta of the Council of State, Feb. March 1619, Simajtcas 
MSS. 2518, 2515. 

< Voigt in Raunier’s Taschenhui'/i, 1853, 127. 

^ The new treaty was signed Jan. I7,*aad raiilied May 6, 1619. Rymcr, 
xvii. 160. 
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needed to be balanced by his own sober judgment' He 
subsequently sent a message to Dohna, requesting him not to 
forget that, if the Princes of the Union made an attack upon 
their neighbours, they must ex[)ect no assistance from him. 
He would give no help to those who were exciting the subjects 
of other sovereigns to revolt. Yet, within the limits of defensive 
warfare, he would do his best to maintain their independence. 
He had, unfortunately, no money to send them at present ; but 
he would ask the Dutch to give enough to support tw^ thousand 
men for a few months.^ 

If James could not give a very satisfactory reason for the 
advice \\hich he offered, at least the advice wtis good in itself. 
^ It is true that the technical illegality of the Revo- 

of |ajnc\\ liition at Prague was a very insufficient ground for 
.vivu'.'. deserting the Bohemians, but the feeling which that 
illegality had called forth was an important element in the 
decision to he taken. Frederick and those who surrounded 
him had contrived to inspire their neighbours with a belief that 
they had nothing to contribute to the solution of a most com- 
plicated [)olitical iiroblem except violence and intrigue ; and 
unless they could change their nature, there was little that 
Faigland could do to help them. 

At the very time at which Dohna was transmitting tflis 
unwelcome intelligence to his master, James was giving signs 

^ that his words were not uttered as a mere subterfuge for 
ri.c the sake of avoiding war at any cost For some time 

anminioms. receiving information from Cottington, 

that great naval preparations w^ere being made in every port in 
theS[)anish Empire. From Dunkirk to Barcelona the arsenals 
and dockyards were ringing with the equipment of a powerful 
fleet It was .sai<l that the ships were to rendezvous in April 

‘ “ O pr.-x^stans animi juvenis, quantum ipse fcroci 
Virtute exsuperas, t.'inUi me impensius a*quuiTi est 
Pro^spiart^ atqne omnes vohtntcm expendcre casus.” — xii. 19. 
The \vo«ts in italics were substituted by James or Dohna for consulere and 
tnctmntem, 

“ Naunton to Carlcton, Jan. 2f. The King to the Elector Palatine, 
July 4, 1619, LUttrs and BocutnentSy 32, 1 52. 
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on the coast of Sardinia, where they were tQ take on board a 
for<je of no less than forty thousand soldiers. Cottington was 
told that the armament was intended for an attack upon 
Algiers ; and, if official documents are to be trusted, such was 
in reality the intention of the Spanish <'jovernment. A blow 
struck against the pirates at once, would obviate the necessity 
of admitting the hated co-operation of an English fleet in the 
Mediterranean.^ 

Such an explanation, however, would hardly be satisfactory 
to those who had jnost to fear from any fresh development of 
AUmiofthe powcr of Spain. The Venetians belie wd that 
Venetians, attack was in reality directed against themselves. 
During the whole of the past year they had been living in 
constant dread of Spain. The Spanish Viceroy of Naples had 
been carrying on hostilities against them on his own account ; 
and a terrible conspiracy', which had been foiled by a timely 
discovery, was universally attributed to the instigations of the 
Spanish ambassador, Bedmar. It was reported to the Council 
of Ten, that as Gondomar was leaving England he had con- 
cluded a conversation with Sir Henry Mainwaring, the Lieu- 
tenant of Dover Castle, with the significant words : — “It will 
not be long before Spanish is spoken at Venice.” 

These words may have been mere bravado ; but the 
Republic was alarmed, and its ambassador was directed to ask 
James for assistance. The real object of the Spanish fleet, it 
was believed at Venice, was to seize the cityi(.sclf, or some point 
upon the Venetian coast which might be made the basis of 
operations against Bohemia. 

1619. James was at once aroused. That Spain should as- 

janu.^ry. gjgj Empcror against his revolted subjects was well 

Naval pre- , . ^ ^ , tt • 111 

r^rations in enough ; but an attack upon Venice would be a gross 
England. y^Qiation of public law. A courier was at once de- 
spatched to Cottington, directing him to interrogate Philip as to 

* Cottington to Naunlon, Dec. 3 ; Cottington to Lake, Dec. 4, 1618, 
S, P. Spain, There is a bundle of jmpers at .Simancas, relating to “ the 
secret expedition,” as it is called. 

® Information given to the Councihof Ten, 1618, Venice MSS, 

Communicazioni del Cons., di. x. 
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his intentions, ^ior were Jameses remonstrances confined to 
words. On the . pretext of reviving his own preparations against 
the pirates, he ordered Buckingham, who had just teen raised 
to the direction of the Admiralty, to get ready six ships of the 
royal navy for immediate service. Fourteen more were to be 
equipped by the merchants, and orders were given to the City 
companies to pay the 40,000/. which had been assessed upon 
them.^ A few days later it was determined that the old tax of 
•ship-money should once more be levied at the otlier ports ; 
and the magistrates were accordingly directed# to make up the 
sum of»'8,55o/. amongst them.*^ At the same tifne the lords- 
lieiitenants of the counties were directed to see that the trained 
bands were in a good state of discipline, and that the beacons 
on the coast were ready for use.® 

roSmary. to ask for the co-operation of 

^huch. James's plan was that the two fleets 
should pass the Straits of Gibraltar together, and 


' The Council to Sir T. Smith, Jan. 17, 1619, CquhcH Rciriskr. 
Lorkin to Puckering, Feb. 9 ; Feb. {.'*), 1619, Ilarl. MiiS. 7002, fob 442, 
430. C.irleton to Naunion, Jan. 25, 30. Naunton to Carlelon, Jan. 27, 
Feb. 4, 1610, S. P. Il'lland. The Dutch Cummi'.sioners to the States- 
Geneial, 1619, Add. J/.V.V. 17,677 f., fol. 3So-'386. Donaio to 

ihe Doge, Feb. - P’ 1619, Venice MSS. Salvctti’s NctvS’ Letter ^ Jan. ™ 
Jan .'8, 
ttb. 7, 

* The Cv)uncil to ihe M.iyors and PailifTs of the Port Towns, Feb. 7, 
1619, Count t/ The suiiib assessed are intere^ding, as showing the 

relative iiu}>ortnnce of the towns. London, it must be remembered, paid 
40,000/. , 


Bristol 

■ £ 2,^00 

The Cinque Ports , 

.^200 

Exeter 

. . 1,000 

Yarmouth . 

. . 200 

riyimnith 

. 1,000 

Ipswich , 

. 150 

Dartmouth . 

, . 1,000 

Colchester . 

. . 150 

Barn ’.table 

500 

Po<)le 

# 100 

Hull . 

. . 500 

Chester 

. . 100 

\Ve)moulh 

450 

Lyme 

. 100 

Soulhain{,'»on 

. . 300 


— 

ISevN cattle 

3W 

Total . . 

• .^ 8.550 


'the Council to the Lords-Li*utenants, ilc. Feb. II, 1619, Coundl 
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should offer their combined assistance to the Spanish admiral 
in his projected attack upon Algiers. They would thus be in a 
position to oppose him with superior force, if it proved that the 
hostilities against the pirates were only a cover for an attack 
upon Venice^ or even, as was whispered in England, for an 
attack upon Ireland.* 

By taking timely precautions against danger, James, for 
once, found his policy crowned with success. Before the 
E^itch had time to express their objections to the 
Span! h ne%’s^arrived that the Spanish preparations had 

paiations. becii suspc^ndcd, and that all danger was at an^nd.'-* 
It is indeed possible that James’s singular display of energy 
' may have had some connexion with his displeasure at the want 
of interest shown in Spain on the subject of the marriage treaty. 
For some weeks he had been complaining that, though he had 
long ago stated his terms, Philip had taken no pains to discover 
whether the Pope was likely to be satisfied. On January 31 a 
I'hc King of ^^***^*^*' ^^flved from Madritl with the news that a 
Spain sends person had already been despatched to Rome to ask 
for the dispensation.^ Taking it for granted that the 
Spaniards wished to do all that friendship might 
sugjjest, James now selected an ambassador for Ihe^ important 
February, iiiission to Bohcmia. His choice first fell uj^on 
ippobted Wotton, but the appointment was almost imme- 

^ diately cancelled in favour of Doncaster. The 

embassy. Selection of the man who, as l.ord Hay, had un- 
willingly broken off the French treaty, and whose sympathies 
as a Scotchman were all on the side of France, was neverthe- 
less vSpoken of a.s highly satisfactory by the agents of the Si)anish 
Government I'he explanation probably is that Doncaster, who 
was apt to echo the sentiments of those with whom he lived, 
had for the time taken his cue from James and Buckingham. 

* The Dutch Commissioners jto the States-Gcneral, Feb. MSS. 

17,677 1. fol. 389. 

2 Proposition of the Dutch Commissioners, March 5, S. P. Holland. 
Donato to the Doge, Feb, Venice MS^S, 

* Lafuenle to Philip HI., Feb. Apadrid Palace Library, 

VOL. III. U 
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It was his opiiyon, he said, that Gondomar had gained more 
for his master in Eni^land by his courtesy than the most famous 
captain could have gained by his sword* Tlie words were true, 
but the man who uttered them with complacent satisfaction 
had no very high political sagacity of which to boast* 

If, indeed, the work of mediation had been what James 
supposed, a mere arbitration between two parties who would 
only be too happy to see their quarrels decided by the 
sentence of an English ambassador, Doncaster^s |ourtesy and 
ready tact would have stood him in good^stead, As it was, 
thert^was nothing to be hoped from his Mission. What James 
needed was a shrewd, impartial spectator, who would penetrate 
the real intentions of the various parties in the Empire, and 
who might have been able to pul into some practical shape the 
good intentions of his master. But to the jx>wer of divining 
the truth which is obscured by jarring passions, Doncaster 
M irch make no pretensions. He was sure to throvr 

himself at once into the arms of Frederick and his 
nuni>ters. He would see with the eyes, and think with the 
thoughts, of the Court of Heidelberg. Even if he had any idea 
of impartiality when he landed at Calais, he would be a 
thorough partisan long before he left the Palatinate. 

The new ambassador’s departure was delayed for sdme 
i>.ajhofthc which reached England of the 

Kmj't'ror death of the Emperor Matthias. 

In Bohemia the death of the Emperor hurried on a 
crisis which had long been foreseen. Ferdinand at once notified 
his accession to those whom he still treated as his 
qviLnces in subjects, and oftered to confirm all their privileges, 
lioheinia; including the royal charter itself. But the Directors 
had gone too far to retreat They did not even vouchsafe a 
reply to this overture, 'rhough the word dethronement had 
not yet been formally uttered, it was plain that nothing less 
would satisfy the revolutionaiy leaders. The proposed media* 
tiun of the four princes fell at once to the ground. 


‘ Lafuente to Philip III. ^ Lafuente to Gondomar, 

/Wait’ 
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To the Empire* the death of Matthias* whilst the Bohemian 
dispute still undecided, was of even greater moment The 
and 111 the coming election had long been looked forward to 
Empire. ^ time at which the vexed questions by which 
Germany was distracted might at last be settled Few, if any, 
doubted that Ferdinand, as he was secure of the three Eccle- 
siastical votes, as well as of that of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
would carry the day. If it had been possible to find a can- 
didate to <Jpposc to him with any reasonable probability of 
success, the Protestants would no doubt have been wise in 
voting agaitwt him. as this was not the case, thciy was 
nothing left bdt to accept the unwelcome necessity, and to l>e 
content, '^ritb imposing reasonable conditions on Ferdinand 

Nor would this be by any means an unsatisfactory result. 
If only Dresden and Heidelberg were united in their demands, 
not even when clothed with the whole of the Imperial pre- 
rogatives would Ferdinand be strong enough to resist them. 

For the growing variance between the two great divisions 
of Protestont Germany, John George and Frederick were 
poMiion of answerable. If the Elector of Saxony took 

the Elector the common-scnse view of the case, and preferred to 
of Saxony. ^ Ferdinand rather than to oppose him, he 

rotised opj>osition in those whom he ought to have conciliated 
by the contemptuous indifference with which he regarded the 
wishes and fears of his brother Elector. 

On the other hand, Frederick was doing everything in his 
power to alienate all who dreaded anarchy. At one time he 
Fredorick'a attempted in vain to induce the politic Maxi- 
intrigMeii. miiian of Bavaria to put himself forward as a 
candidate. He now took up again the thread of his intrigues 
with the Duke of Savoy. 

In January he had sent Mansfeld to Turin to make arrange- 
ments for the coming attack upon the House of Austria. As 
the despatches came in — each one more significant than the 
last— telling of the great things which Charles Emmanuel was 
ready to do for the common cause, the Court of Heidelberg 
was beside itself with joy. “ Now, cried out Christian of An- 
halt, “we have in our hands tlie means of overturijing the 
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world/* But whfn it came to putting these plans upon p^per, it 
was less easy for the contracting parties to come to an agreement 
Frederick’s advisers wanted the Duke to send them large sums 
of money, and to be content with vague promises for the future. 
The Duke wanted to make sure of the Bohemian crown, and of 
his election to the Empire, and to pay as little in ready money 
as possible. The negotiation therefore broke down completely. 
In April, one more attempt was made to take up its broken 
threads, and Christian of Anhalt was himself despatched to 
'I'urin to win over, if possible, the wily Cha^Jes Emmanuel by 
dangling before him the Imperial crown, in hopes of inducing him 
to come to the point, and to concert measures for the contem- 
plated attack upon Bohemia and the Ecclesiastical territories. 
I'he envoy found the Duke in a lessiier)' mood than he expected. 
If he could sack Genoa with the aid of the German Protestants, 
as he had hoped two years before to sack it with the aid 
of Raleigh, it would be well enough. But he held out no 
ho|)es that ho would allow Frederick to make a tool of him 
in Germany/ 

At the same time one of Frederick’s counsellors, De Plessen, 
was de.sj)atche(i to England to interest James in the scheme.® 

If James had had any real knowledge of German 
i)c piesxn politics, hc would have seen its impracticability at a 
111 Loiidra. it w'as, he ordered Sir Isaac Wake, his 

agent with the Duke of Savoy, who happened to be in London 
\Vike\ return to his }>ost. He was to warn 

missiyij to Charles Emmanuel of the dangers which he was 

'I linn. ... , . t • j. 

meurnng, but at the same tunc to assure him of 
.su[)i)ort if he could show that there was a reasonable prospect 
of success in his candidature for the Im])erial crown. Upon 
his arrival in I’urin, Wake was not long in discovering that the 
Duke, who cared far more about annexing Milan or Genoa to 
his dominions than he did about the sufferings of the Bohe- 

* Comp.'ire with the original letters in Londorpy iii. 598 : Uetterodg 
Ernst Graf zu Mamfdd^ 192 ; Keuss, Graf Ernst van Mamftld im 
Jiohmisu.ai h'ricgCy 55; Villermont, Ernest de Mam fddfx. 108. 

* The Dutch Commissioners to^the States-Gencral, May 1619, Add. 
MSS. 17,677 1 ., fol. 48. 
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raiaps, had no wi$h to allow his name to be useS at the election, 
and that the intrigues from^hich so much had been expected 
had at last come to nothing.* 

in the midst of these political troubles the Queen died. 
She had long been suffering from dropsy, and, since the King’s 
return from Scotland in 1617, her condition had 
the Queem ^s to inspire her physicians with grave 

anxiety.* ^ler illness made her more earnest in the religion 
which she^ad always secretly cherished At Oatlands she 
had two priests, oAe*of whom said mass daily in her presence. 
They took advantage of her weakness to refuse to receive her 
confession* or to administer the communion to her, unless she 
would abandon her practice of occasionally accompanying her 
husband to church. Their exhortations took effect, and angry 
words passed between the King and the Queen. James told 
Gondoniar that his wife had much changed of late. He 
hardly knew *what devil had got into her.’ In her bitterness 
of heart the Queen spoke against the Spanish marriage, which 
she had hitherto favoured, merely, as Gondomar thought, to 
vex her husband* At Easter 1618, James had to go to church 
without her.^ 

• During the remainder of that year the Queen continued in 
a feeble state, and it was evident to all but herself that she had 
not long to live. On February 22, 1619, she took to her bed. 
On March 1, her case was considered hopeless. The King, 
who was absent from London, was not within reach ; but the 
Prince was summoned to his mother’s l>eclside at Hampton 
Court. Before he could arrive, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London were admitted to see her. They 
were aware of the rumours abroad respecting her religion ; and 
the first words addressed to her by Abbot were intended to 
he a test of her belief- “ Madam,” he said, “ we hope your 
Majesty doth not trust to your own merits, nor to the mediation 

* Wake to Buckingham, June 5, 1619, Icftt^rs and Documents^ 107. 

Chamberlain to Cadeton, Oct. 25, 1617, .S'. P. Dom. xciii, R;o. 

* Gooflomar to Philip III., Oct. Dec. 1617, Madrid Palace 
Library^ 

^ News-Letter, 1618, R^man Transcripts, P. 0 . 
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of saints, but only by the blood and merits of OUr Saviour 
Christ Jesus you shall be saved/* “I do/^ was the reply, 
‘‘and withal 1 renounce the mediation of all saints, and my 
own merits, and do only rely upon my Saviour, Christ, who 
has redeemed my soul with his blood/* The Queen*s words 
were hailed by the bystanders as an acknowledgment that she 
had abandoned the belief of her maturer years, and had re- 
turned to the faith of her childhood, « 

K\en now, the dying woman could not be brought to be- 
lieve Jiow short was the time before her.* *VVhen the Prince 
arrived, slic spoke to him a few light words, and ordered him 
to leave the room. Nor were the bishops allowed to remain, 

I herc was not much amiss, she said. Those who were around 
her bed urged her to make her will. “ No,” she replied, “ to- 
March.!, morrow will do w’ell enough/* It was one in the 
H..r dcach. niurning before she was aware that her end was near. 
She sent again for her son, and, laying her hands on his head, 
gave him her i)lcssing. 'I’he lords in attendance brought in 
her will, but she was unable to sign it. She said that she left 
everything to the Prince, and that she hoped that he w’ould 
reward her servants. The Bishoj) of J.ondon prayed with her. 
“ Madam/’ be said at last, when her sj)cech had failed, “nutke 
a sign that your Majesty is one with your God, and longs to 
be with Him.” She held uj) one of her hands, and when that 
was exhausted she raised the other, till that, too, sank down. 
In a few minutes she was no more.^ 

The (jueens death was of no j)olitical importance. Her 
character was too impulsive to give her much influence with 
Hor her hu.sband, and she seldom attem])tcd to employ it 
character, j,(jttled and deliberate purpose. Her real 

s])here was the banquet and the masque. Those who had 
been ac<pjainled with her in the midst of the festivities of her 
court continued to speak of her with kindnes.s. But by the 
mass of the nation she was a.s completely forgotten as though 
she never lived. 

James had not been with his wife during her last illness. 


_ to 


Abbotsford Chib Miscellany^ 8i. 
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He had taken leave of her on February 6, and «had gone down 
nifMwM»of Newmarket to enjoy himself. Whilst there, he 
the King, taken ill. In the beginning of March he thought 
hiihfiielf well enou^ to go out to see a horse-race ] but he was 
unable to remain oh the ground For some days it was thought 
that he was dying. He sent for his son and the principal lords, 
that they might receive his last commands. To the Prince he 
recommended, as S|)ecially faithful, I^nnox, Buckingham, and 
0igby, and •spoke at length of the advantages of the Spanish 
marriage.^ A fevfdays afterwards he began to recover, and 
by the middle of April he was well enough to be removed to 
Theobalds in a litter. The first thing he did on his arrival 
was to order the deer to be driven before his chair, so that, 
though he was too weak to mount his horse, he might enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase in imagination.’* As soon as he was 
able to move about, some one told him that the best cure for 
the weakness of the legs, from which he was still suffering, was 
the warm blood of a newly-killed deer. For some weeks, 
therefore, as soon as the hunt w'as over, he was to bo found 
with his feet buried in the carcass of the animal whicli had 
just been pulled dowm by the dogs.® 

* James does not appear to have felt his wife’s death very 
deeply. During his illness, he had penned in her remem - 
His verses braucc a few lines, in which, characteristicalh 

enough, his appreciation of the almost divine splen- 
dWh. <]our of Royalty left him no room for a single word to 
express any personal grief for his loss. A great comet had lately- 
appeared in the sky, and this, too, he pressed into the service 
of the English Monarchy : — 

** Thee to invite the great God sent flis star, 

Whose friends and nearest kin good princes arc, 

* Lovelace to Carlelon, Feb. 24. Chamberlain to Carleton, March 6, 
April 10. Harwood to Carleton April 4. X P. Dom. cv. 132 ; evii. 6 ; 
cviii. 15, 33. Lafuente to Philip IIL, April Madrid Pa/acc 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, March 27, April 24. 5 . P. Dom^ evii. 54 ; 

cvHi. 69. • 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, June 26. 5 . /’. Dorn. ci-\.*ii3. 
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Who, Aough they run the race of men and die, 

Death serves bnt to refine their majesty. 

So did my Queen from hence her court remove, 

And left off earth to he enthrtmed al>ovc. 

She’s changed, not dead, for sure no good prince dies, 

But', as the sun sets, only for to rise.” * 

On June i, Janies made his entry into Ixindon for the 
first time since his illness. He was still popular with his sub- 
jects. When, at the first news of his rf^covery, the 
Ihshop of London had appeared, at Paul’s Cross to 
loncit.iu |.eturn thanks for his preservation, a greater crowd 
than had been seen for many years had gathered round him to 
eNi>ress their joy.- Whatever the King’s faults may have been, 
nun were unwilling to exchange their welLmeaning Sovereign 
lor the uncertainties of the future. They now flocked to see 
him nde once more in his accustomed state. He was dressed 
in gay colours, and looked, as one who .saw him said, more 
like a wooer than a mourner. 

It would have been strange if this day of rejoicing had been 
allowed to f)ass without some exhibition of the King’s weakness 
Muiuuc bis fivoiirite. l.ady Buckingham had now .set 

ber heart upon providing, by a wealthy marriage, 
fot” her youngest son Christopher in the way that slie 
had already provided fl)r her eldest son John, But it was 
difticult to finrl a lady at once rich enough to command a choice 
of suitors, and willing to condemn herself to pass the rest of 
her life with the unatlra<’tivc and unintelligent lad. Siege had 
fir^t been laid to the witlow of the eldest son of the Earl of 
Suffolk. But the lady had laughed at the youth’s pre.sumplion, 
and had given her hand to Sir William (kivendish.^ Lady 
liiK.kinghnm turned to the City, 'fhe T.ord Mayor, Sir^ebastian 
Harvey, had an ^only child, a girl of fourteen. It w*as knowm 
that his pro[;erty wa.s worth at least 100,000/.^ Again the 
honour of the alliance was declined. The King was easily 

' .S'. l\ /.)om. Imperfect MSS, No. 2, fol. 27. 

* (']iSm]»crlain to Carleton, April 17, .S'. /’. £>om, cviii. 51. 

* Lorliin to Puckering, July 141, 1618, //art, MSS. 7002, fol. 414 

* S iltcUi’s Wenus-lMter, July 1619. 
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induced to interfere* Message after mes^iige was sent by 
James to the reluctant citizen. But the course which had 
proved so successful with Coke failed utterly with Harvey. 
His child^ he said, too young to marry yet James was 
highly displeased, and, as he rode into London, his first thought 
was to rate the Lord Mayor soundly. But the Lord Mayor 
w'as not to be seen. The old man was lying sick at home, 
worn out the importunity which he had found it so difficult 
to resist* • Six weeks afterwards James suddenly appeared at 
the Mansion Horfse, and used all his eloquence with the father 
of the heiress. Harvey, who needed neither [>]ace nor p^^nsion, 
remained unconvinced, and Christopher Villiers did not succeed 
in finding a wife for many years to come. 

Lady Hatton had proved equally obdurate in her refusal 
to make over her Dorsetshire property to Sir John Villiers. 
sir Jalm Juiiies was obliged to console him with a peerage. 

^ new Viscount Purbeck took his title from the 
peerage. very lands which his molber-in-law’' had refused him. 

In passing through London, after bis recovery^ James re- 
mained a single night at Whitehall. No doubt he found time 
The mw look at tlic works which had been commenc ed 
Whitehall, under Inigo Jones. In t6o6, a stately banqueting- 
house had been erected in the place of the old one in which 
Elizabeth had kept state. The new building had just been 
burnt dowm, and James, whose designs had risen with his 
fortunes, now thought of nothing less than of re])Iacing the 
whole palace by a splendid pile which would be worthy of his 
e.xalted dignity. 

The ban(iueting-housc, which still remains to look down 
in fragmentaiy solitude upon the busy throng, was all that w’as 
ever completed of this magnificent scheme. Few buildings 
have been more closely associated with events wliirh have 
left their impress upon the history of our country. From one 
of its windows Charles 1. stepped upon the scaffold. It wit- 
nessed the orgies of the sepond Charles, and the intripies of 
the second James. Within its walls the crown, forfeited by 

’ Lorkln to Packering, ilay 24, //ir-/. MSS, 7002, fol. 476. Cham* 
heilain to Carlcton, May 31, Jime S, S, P. Pom. cix 61, 75 - * 
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the last of the Stfiart kings, was oiTered to William of Orange. 
From that day its glory was at an end. The new Sovereign 
turned away from a spot in which his health would not suffer 
lum to live ; and the deserted building remained to be as 
completely a monument of the past as the wilderness of brick 
which attracts the gay and thoughtless crowd of sightseers to 
Versailles. 

Yet, if stones can s]>eak, it is of James I., rather than of 
his successors, that the tall pile declares itself to be a monu- 
ment. It is the fitting memorial of a ki*^ whose whole life 
was unfinished ; wlio never either counted the cost of his 
undertakings, or put forth the energy which was needed to 
overcome the difhcultics in his way. Nor was the long array 
of columns, which were to have arisen in marshalled ranks 
in the place of the irregular and loosely planned palace 
ol‘ the Tud<^r.s, an unsuitable emblem of the ideas of ordered 
government widt h floated l^efore his mind, and which he 
vainly hoped to substitute for the uncouth but living forms of 
the Elizahotliiin constitution. 

'fhe banqueting- house at Whitehall marks the culminating 
I )oint of J ames’s life. He had just completed a thorough reform 
ivo.fHrity the afhnini.stration. He had effected considerable 
of economy in his expenditure. He had crushed the 

last iscmblaru'e of independence amongst the oflicers of state. 
He was bringing to terin.s the great commercial Com])any of 
the Netherlands in the East, and he was sending out a ne’w 
(h)vernor, who would doubtless put an end to to the difficulties 
of the Virginian colony in the West. Spain and France were 
bidding against one another for his alliance, and his own 
people had thronged in multitudes to St. Paul’s to give thanks 
to (Fxi for his recovery from sickness. 

'fhat the cloud ha<i already risen in Gemiany which was to 
overshadow this brilliant prospect, was a.s yet unthought of by 
Tiu Krc.it ihe vast majority of James's subjects. Everything 
fointt. ^ rather than this rose before their minds a.s they tried 
to peer into futurity in search of the evil to come. In the 
preceding November, all England had been startled by the 
a[q)carance of that comet of astonishing brilliancy, to which 
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Jamies had »na4<? reference in the verses tvhich he had written 
on his wife^s death. For some weeks the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the, ignorant, were asking one another what it 
could possibly portend. The fate of the great man who had 
so recently perished on the scaffold in Palace Yard was almost 
forgotten in the general excitement. The comet, men said, 
had soinething to do with ‘the fall of Barneveld. It might 
be a warning against the Spanish match, and the design which 
James wa# supposed to entertain for the overthrow of the 
Protestant religiot.* Perhaps some great disaster — famine, 
plague, or war — was to be expected. It had come to herald 
the funeral of the Queen, or to proclaim the death of the King 
himself.^ The name of Prague was never mentioned with 
anxiety. Yet the conflagration which was to involve all Europe 
in its flames, and which was incidentally to ruin Jameses pre- 
tensions to statesmanship, had been for many months raging 
in Bohemia. 


Corbet's Poetiral EftsPc, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DO-'Jc V‘^TI r's mission TO CKRMANV, AND THE BOHEMIAN 
ELEC 1 ION. 

In orfcring his mediation in Germany, James believed that he 
had found a basis on which he might effect a reconciliation 
j)uncnMcf\ between Ferdinand and his revolted subjects. The 
isstru. ti.ns svhich he had set before himself inT/u^ Peace- 
now to he realised. “Let the King,” he said in 
effect, “keep the oath whith he took at his coronation. Let 
the Jesuits cease to meddle with political afittirs. Let all 
prisoners on both sides be released, and let the Protestants 
enjoy the rights and liberties to which they are entitled.” ’ TJie 
a(h ice was exc ellent, but the man could have but 
little knowledge of human nature who fancied that a 
deep and envenomed ([uarrel could be appea.sed by such vague 
generalities. 

On the whole, however, though James was on excellent terms 
with the Sjjanish agents, and honestly professed to be anxious 
'VMKiency ^ good Understanding with Philip, his actions 

of could not but l)e affected by the strong anti-Spanish 

feeling around him. It was not, therefore, without 
reason that Sanchez and Lafuente eagerly expected the return 
of (iondomar, as the l)est means of fixing James in his reso- 
lutions. 'Phey had much to tell which had given them little 
})leasure. At the time when Doncaster w'as preparing to 
start, orders were given to stop the equipment of the fleet, on 

‘ Instructions to Doncaster, April 14, 1619, l^cUers and DecumntSy 
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the ground that it was impossible at this conjuncture to join 
forces with Spain against the pirates. So hopeless did the pro- 
ject now appear to James, that he actually returned to the mer- 
chants the money that he had levied from them for the purpose.* 
What was more significant still, the Council was listening to 
a proposal from Arundel and I^ennox to send out Roger North, 
one (k Raleigh's captains, to the Amazon. It is true that he 
was* not to sail to the westward of the Oyapok.® But even with 
this rcstriclion his voyage would be extremely galling to the 
Spaniards. Nor tsaiii they have been otherwise than annoyed 
at the advancement, at Buckingham’s request, of their declared 
enemy, the Earl' of Southampton, to a seat in the Privy 
Council.^ 

At last, after many delays, Doncaster set out, on May 12. 
At Brussels he made a fruitless effort to procure from the Arch- 
duke more than k languid assent to his diplomatic 
Doncaster efforts. On his arrival at Heidelberg he found that 
scfaout. Elector was absent at Heilbronn, presiding over 

*^''”** an assembly of the Union. As England was repre- 
sented at the meeting by Wotton, .Doncaster did not think it 
necessary to follow him. 

, Wotton was then upon his way home from Venire. He 
had been commissioned to assure the Princes of the Union, as 
Wotton at passed, of the friendly dispositions of the Venetian 
Heilbronn. Republic, and to urge them to join his master in a 
scheme for the erection of colleges for the reception of converts 
from Popery. 

For such solemn trifling the Princes of the Union had no 
time to^pare, 'fhey were agitated by the news which reached 
them from various quarters. Silesia and Moravia had thrown 

* The Council to Sir T. Smith, March iS. Calvert to the Council, 
April 8. Resolution of the Council, April 28, 1619. Council Rc^sfet. 

* Resolution of the Council, March 14. The Council to Coventry, 
March 18, 1619. Ihid^ 

* April 30, Salvetti’s Nhvs^LetUr^ May 1619, 

* Instructions to Wotton, March i. Answer to Wotton, June 12. 
totiers and Dm 4 moHtSf 46, tia. The idea had been Bacon’s. Lexers and 
Lifty iv. 254. 
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in their lot with the Bohemian Directors, and whilst Mansfeld 
Steadfast. keeping Buc<^uoi in check, Thurn, at the head 

nevspf of a second army, was thundering at the gates of 

Ferdinand. , ' , . , ^ 

Vienna* It was only by ilie iron will of Ferdinand 
that the estates of Upper and U)wer Austria were still kept 
from openly giving m their adhesion to the cause of the revo- 
lutionists at Prague. On the other hand, ten thousand Spanish 
troops had been levied in the Netherlands for Ferdinand, and 
were cautiously picking their way across Germanjf from one 
Catholic territory to another.* 

It 'was time for Frederick and his advisers to come to a re- 
solution ; but the curse which dogs the steps of impotent 
intrigue was upon them. They had alienated the Elector of 
Saxony by their reluctance to co-operate with him in maintain- 
ing peace. 'I’hey had hoped im[)ossibilities from the Duke of 
i re I rick when he found that they could no longer 

his serve his purposes, had all but laughed openly in the 
.V viMrs. emissary. Even the members of the Union 

itself had not been admitted to their confidence. Without defi- 
nite aim themselves, they could not guide others. It was in vain 
that Mauru e, the I^andgrave of Hesse, the one really able man 
of their party, urged them to summon a general meeting of all 
Protestant States to deliberate upon the difficulties of the time. 
1'he Union, he truly said, was loo weak to meet the danger. 
'I"he permanent settlement of Germany must rest upon a wider 
basis. Frederick, it is true, gave his consent to Maurice's pro- 
posal, but only on the condition that the assembly should not 
meet till the Imperial election was over — that is to say, till it 
was too late to be of the slightest use. With equal reluctance 
cither to act or to abstain from action, he persuaded the Union 
to i)]ace its troops on .a w.ar footing, though he refused to give 
any indication of tlie purpose for which he intended the arma- 
ment to be used.-* 

In the midst of these deliberations Frederick was summonM 
to H(jidelberg, to meet his father-in-law’s ambassador. By 
the Ele(aor and his whole Court Doncaster was treated with 

* Miillcr, Forschungen^ iii. '162. 

Uonim'ol, Geich, von //cssm, TheiU iv. Abtheilung Hi, 349. 
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every courtesy. In a moment he was carried away by the 
^ ^ , streatn. It would have been difficult, no doubt, for 

r«ccpti4>»»of any but the most seasoned diplomatist to preserve 
Doncaster. equanimity as he listened to the Prince de- 
scanting on the perils to which he was exposed by the 
Spaniards and the Jesuits, or to look, without yielding to the 
impressions of the moment, upon the winning face of the 
youthful Electress, who, by the magic of her presence, swayed 
all hearts tfiround her. Doncaster, at least, was not the man to 
note that in all dl^t was said to him there was not a single 
practical suggestion— not a single sign of any definit<f plan. 
Instead of raising a warning voice against the mischief which 
was gathenng, he told the Elector, with perfect truth, that he 
had come ‘as a sheet of white paper to receive impressions from 
his Highness.’ His 'Highness, unhappily, had nothing worth 
reading to write upon it. Without the statesman’s resources to 
avert the danger which was at his doors, he saw no prospect 
but war before him. How tliat war was to be conducted, and 
on what principles it was to be waged, were questions to which 
HU demand never given serious consideration. One 

for EugiisJi thing alone was plain to him, that he was threatened 
with attack, and that it was, therefore, the duty of 
his father-in-law to send him the aid to which he was bound 
by his treaty with the Union.* 

The demand was earnestly seconded by Doncaster. The 
ambassador, indeed, had as little clear conception of the ob- 
ject of the war as the Elector. The troops of the Union, he 
informed James, were to be sent ‘into the Upper Palatinate, 
under colour of defence thereof, but indeed to be employed as 
occasion shall offer.’ 

July Against this attempt to drag him into a war in 

it isreftised which he would never know for what he was fight- 
hyjamcb. Jamcs at oncc protested. It was only in case 
of an unprovoked attack that he was bound to assist the 

» The Princes of the Union to the King, June ’y. Doncaster to the 
King, June 18. Doncaster to Buckingham, June 18. 'Doncaster to Naan- 
ton, June 19, 1619. Uttm and 115, n8, I2t, 129.* 
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Union. To ihistunwclcome refusal, however, he added a vague 
assurance, that if the Bohemians were ready to yield to reason- 
able conditions, he would not desert them.* 

With the view of Ferdinand’s character which Doncaster 
had acquired at Hei<lclberg, it was not likely that he would be 
jwtie hopeful of his chance of obtaming a favourable 

Successes of iioariiig from him. He had lost all confidence in 
Fcnjmatuj. success of his mission. He saw welt enough 
that, with the ill-feeling which divided the Protestajt Electors, 
Ferdinand s election was certain, and instcjui of exerting him- 
self to*ren\o\ e the causes of the evil, he hurried on towards 
Vienna to ask for a cessation of arms, in the hope, as he 
expressed it, of ‘ working upon his jealousy of missing to be 
I'unpenu' before he knew how safe his c.ards were.’* 

It was not merely the policy of the Court of Dresden which 
raised aj ‘prehensions in Doncaster’s mind. Bad ne\vs from 
tile scat of war had reached him before he started from Heidel- 
berg. Mansfeld had been defeated in Bohemia by Buctiuoi. 
riuirn's great entorpriae against Vienna had signally failed. 
His blustering incajjacily was equal to an assault upon the 
unarmed Regents at Prague, but he lost his head as soon as Ire 
was called upon to forc e his way into a defended town. The 
[)ersonal bravery which he undoubtedly possessed would ser\X‘ 
him but little here. He counted too much on his allies within 
the city, and too little on himself. At the moment when 
Ferdinand’s ( au.se ai^peared most hopeless, when tlie Protestant 
nobles were pressing him with threats of vengeance if he refused 
to sign the act of their confederation with the Bohemians, a 
regiment of horse dashed in through an unguarded gate to his 
as>i.stan( e. The malcontents disi>ersed in ho[)eless confusion, 
and a day or two afterwards 'Fburn was in full retreat 

Cajoled and flattered on his way through Munich,® by the 
])oliiic Maximilian, Doncaster hurried on to meet Ferdinand, 

’ The King tu the Princes of the Union, July 4. The King to the 
Kleciur ^“alaline. July 4, 1619, Letters and Documenis^ 50, 15a, 

^ Ix.nca-sicr to Naunton, June 19. Ihid, 129. 

’ r)ri recuixing the King’s letter, Maximilian assured Doncaster that 
‘ if God had bUs^cd him with any children, he would have left it to them 
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before worse news could reach him. He found bim at Salzburg, 
on his way to the Imperial election at Frankfort. 
Meeting of Ferdinand received him civilly, but gave him to 
aiSioan.^ Understand, through one of his Councillors, that as 
the mediation had long ago been placed in the hands 
of four Princes of the Empire, the King of England’s offer was 
altogether inadmilssible. Doncaster then asked whether a 
cessation of^rnds would be granted? At this the Councillor 
started “ it is a new proposition,” he said, “ out of all reason 
and season. His IMejesty has, as it were, the Bohemians in 
his power,” **Then,” replied Doncaster, “ it seems as Tf his 
Majesty will hearken to no peace but when he has need of it.” 
To this home thrust the Councillor answered that it was im- 
possible for his master to determine on such weighty matters in 
the absence of his Council. “ Well, then,” said Doncaster, 
if his Majesty will command me, and will promise, at my 
coming to Frankfort, to enter upon a treaty, I will go post to 
the Bohemians, and bring from them the most moderate de- 
mands I can get.” To this offer no answer was returned, and 
the conversation came to an end. An attempt made on the 
following day to elicit a satisfactory reply, was etiually unsuc- 
cessful. The ambassador was told that he must go back to 
Frankfort, and that he should receive his answer there. ^ 

On his arrival at Frankfort, Doncaster sought an interview 
with the Spanish ambassador, Onate. The Spaniard justified 
. Ferdinand in his refusal to pass over the mediation 
interview of the fouT ijrinces m favour of the King of England. 

wiihOfiatc. ^ ^ , 

‘‘ Why, then, said Doncaster, “wa.s my master .^ 
intervention so earnestly requested by your master, if it cannot 
be accepted now ? ” To this question Ohate gave no direct 
re])ly. He talked of the danger of offending the German 
Princes by passing them by, and then proceeded to launcii 
forth into a discourse on the state of the Empire. Doncaster 

as a most precious piece, and charged them *>n his blessing to honour and 
serve his Majesty.’ Doncaster wrote home in praise of the Dul^, and 
especially lauded him as not being jesuited J’rince.’ Donc.islei to 
Naunton, July 2, 1619. liter's ami Documents^ 144. 

* Doncaster to Naunton, July 9. Ibid^ 156. 
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cut him short nt once. With these matters, he said, he had 
nothing to do. He wanted to know whether a cessation of 
hostilities would be granted, and he would be glad to have an 
answer on that pt)int as soon as possible. Such an answer, 
he told the Spaniard, could be easily obtained if he chose 
to interest himself al)Oiit it, as it was notorious that the men 
and money for the war in Bohemia w^ere furnished by the 
King of Sj\iin. Ohate replied that as soon as ^he election 
was over a cessation of arms w’ould be granted, • if only the 
l)(>lKinian.s wcnjld allow their King to his crowm on the 
same < onrliti(ins as his predecessors. As this proposal implied 
tliat tlu' bohemians were to give way on all the [joints in dis- 
piue, it was not hkely to he accepted at Prague. Doncaster, 
liowf\er, t anginal the suggestion, and declared his readiness 
Ui SLt out at oiK'e for Bohemia, if the King and the Spanish 
aiiibas.sad(;r would confirm by their signatures the ])roposal 
which had ju‘'t been made. Ohate did not seem very eager to 
((;mply With this request, ‘yet,’ ns Doncaster expressed it. ‘he 
proni sed fairly, l)Ut lathcr as it seemed out cjf shame to eat 
lu-. own worcb so hot, than out of any good alTectum to satisfy 
me. 

A whole week passed away before Doncaster heard yny- 
tlung fuiiher from eilh.cr Ferdinand or the ainbas.sador. At 
^ la.st he received a long memoir, containing a de- 
i> . ' fcju'c t)f the King’s claims upon the allegiance of the 

lUjhtinians. 'f'he next day Ohate told him plainly 
that the time f<>r a cessation of arms was past. “ The victory,” 
he said, ‘Mnc lines so much to the King's party, that I am no 
longer in doulH of the event. I'here arc but two ways of 
( oming U) a jicace. iMthcr the Bohemians must offer tlieii 
MibmisMon, or the .sword must decide the cjuarrel.” 

It wax with some difficulty that Doncaster kept his temper, 
and (ontented himself with a diplomatic; expres.si(;n of regret 
that his mediation, undertaken at the request of the King of 
Spain, had not met with better succe.ss.* 

‘ i 

' I'oncaxier lu July Answer given to Doncaster, Augu.st 3. 

.\kiiiojr to Doncaster, 3. Doncaster to Naunton, August 7. 

iAilcr\ and hoiitnicnts^ 180-203. 
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Nor was it only at Frankfort that failure h^d attended the 
thankless task which James had undertaken. From Salzburg 
Rece^tipn Doncoster had dcs]>atched one of his secretaries, 
named Norry, to Prague, to open communications 
Bohemian*, Bohemians. Norry was received with open 

arms, till it was discovered that he had neither men nor money 
to offer. After this, he was treated with studied neglect, and 
was finally dismissed, without even the courtesy of an answer 
to thejettc): which he had brought from his master.* 

Doncaster was»ajpre that there was nothing more for him 
to do at h'rankfort. In order to escape the appeararvee of 
August, responsibility for events over which he had no 
rot^rcrtT retired to Spa, under the pretence of drinking 

Spx the waters. He \ivTote home that he should remain 
there till he received fresh orders from England.'^ 

From time to time, as bad news from Germany reached 
England, the o])ponents of Spain w’crc encouraged to do their 
June. utmost to gain the King to their side. In June, 
the Dutch a.ssurcd James that if he would give up 
Spanish Infanta, and inarr\^ his son to .a daughter of 

Kn^iand. Mauricc of Hesse- Ca.ssel, they w'ould take ( are that 
the lady should bring with her a portion large enough to pay 
alf his debts. Their English friends told J.ames that if he 
would give his son a Protestant wife, Parliament would grant 
him no less than 800,000/. in subsidies.® Such offers were 
ntjt likely to make an impression on James’s mind. Tlio.se 
who made them were mistaken in suj>posing that because he 
was anxious to obtain a large jjortion with the Infanta ho would, 
for the sake of any pecuniary advantage to himself, delibe- 
rately engage in a war which he believed to be unjustifiable. 
They misunderstood his character as com])leleIy a.s Raleigh 
had misunderstood it. 

James still hoped everything from his alliance with Spain. 

’ Credentials and instructions of W. Norry, July 9(?) Doncaster to 
Naunton, August 7. Letters and Documents ^ 188. 

* Doncaster 10 Naunton, August 7. Ibid, 1S8, 205, 

» Lafiiente to PhiUp 111 ., ^Madrid !\ilafe Libra, y. 
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Even if he had^ wished to join a league in support of the 
Bohemians, it would soon have been too late. Events were 
hurrying on in (kriuany with too startling a rapidity to 
gu'c him much longer time to decide upon his future course 
of action. 

When the Electoral Diet w’as opened at Frankfort, it ap- 
peared that the three Ecclesiastical votes were, os a matter of 
\u Mi.t secured for Ferdinand. •The Elector of Bran- 

riiciAccto‘ denbiirg was ready to follow submis.si^ely in the 
wake of the Elector Palatine.^ ^Frederick had a 
thousand schemes, but he had never been able to decide 
which to adopt. The only one of the Protestant Electors w^ho 
came forward with a definite policy was the Elector of Saxony. 
It was uncertain whether Ferdinand w^as legally entitled to 
vote as King of Bohemia, as long as he wa,s not in actual 
possession of the kingdom. John (fCorge, therefore, not un- 
wisely, directed his representative at the Diet to refuse to take 
j'art in the election, till an attempt had been made to put an 
end to tlic war in Bohemia. Then, and not till then, he would 
be ready to giw his vote to Ferdinand.* 

As soon as Freilcrick heard of the Saxon proposition, he sent 
Baron Ac hatius Dohna to Dresden, to open communications 
with the Klei'ior, Nothing but the blindest oKstinacy could 
prevent him trom accepting the hand thus offered to him. By 
making common c ausc with John (ieorge, he might have laid the 
foundations of a league which would have changed the whole 
future of the Em]iire ; but Frederick’s jx'rversity was Ixyond 
all < alculation. Dohna was instructed to revive the scheme 
of\he candidature of the Duke of Bavaria, w'hich had long ago 
])cen vvrc( ked upon the absolute refusal of Maximilian. John 
Ooorge, who knew perfectly \vell that Maximilian would oit e 
more refuse to accept an advancement which would be con- 
trary both to his principle.s and his interests, rejected the over- 
ture with .scorn ; said hard things in his eujis of the folly of 
Dohna's master, and, in a fit of impatience, sent orders to his 
repics<iiUatives at P’rankfort to record lu.s vote unconditionally 


^ Muller, ForscftUHS^ni., ui. 
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in favour of Ferdinand.^ Accordingly, on Augiftt 18, Ferdinand 
Ei««?tioi4 of unanimously chosen Emperor, without a single 
Ferdinand, guarantee fof the future. Even the representative of 
the Elector Palatine did not venture to vote against him. The 
blunder committed in Bohemia in 1617 was thus repeated at 
Frankfort, in $pite of the warning given by the events of the 
post two years. 

Scarcely were the forms of the election completed when 
Frederick ^rtliug ttcws arrived at Frankfort. On the i6th, 
Kin^/f Boftetnian Estates, which had already solemnly 

Bohemia, dccrccd the deposition of Ferdinand, had elected 
Frederick as their king in his place.* 

Frederick was at Amberg when the news of his election 
reached him. He had long been playing with the idea that 
Hesitation of luight One day be king of Bohemia ; and his am- 
Frederick, bassador, Achatius Dohna, had been actively canvass- 
ing the electors in his favour. But he had never realised 
to himself the meaning of the words which he used. His 
feeling was one of hopeless uncertainty. “ I never thought 
that they would have gone so far,” he said, when he first heard 
the bare news of his rivafs deposition. ‘‘ What shall I do, if 
they choose me for their king? ” Irresolute himself, he looked 
on every side for counsel. Of the Princes of the Union, three 
only — Prince Chri.stian of Anhalt, the Margrave of Anspach, 
and the Margrave of Baden— recommended him to accept the 
crown. His own councillors were almost unanimous in dis- 
suading him from giving ear to the seductive offer. If his 
wife, with all the fervour of a ^*oung and high-spirited woman, 
and with all a woman's disregard of consequences, urged him 
to listen to that which, in her eyes, was the voice of honour 


' iMiiUer, Ftirsckun^£H^ iii. 234. Voigt in Raumcr's Hisiorisches 
Taschinhuch^ *853, 134. 

IlUL 220, The deposition is sometimes justified on the ground 
that Ferdinand was bound not to meddle with public affairs during the 
lifetime of Matthias ; but a similar promise was given by MaxiiftUan II,, 
who presided at a diet in his father’s lifetime. It seems, therefore, to have 
been directed against a claim to actual kingship, like that put fjj>rward by 
the eldest son of our Henry II. 
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and conscicncc/his mother, with the prudence of years, warned 
him against the rush and hazardous enterprise, for which 
neither his chara<’tcr nor his resources fitted him. More sig- 
nificant still was the op])osition of Maurice of Hesse*Cassel 
No bitterer enemy of the House' of Austria could be found in 
the Empire. >Ie ^^ollld have been glad to join in a general 
crusade against Ferdinand. But that Frederick, who had a 
few days before raised no o])en objection to the A-’Ote wliich 
had been tendered at 4 Frankfort by his rival afe King of 
Bohcipia, should now seek to scat him.sdf^ upon his throne, 
a|*|)eared to him to be subversive of all political morality.* 
And if it was intolerable to Maurice that the great conflict 
ag.im^t Rome should dwindle down into a struggle for the 
ai;giandiseinent of the Elector Palatine, with W’hal eyes W'ould 
the 1 )uke of Buv.aria and the Elector of Saxony be likely to 
regard the spectacle? Protestant as he was, john George 
would find It hard to look calmly on, whilst Frederick, once 
his c«|ucd, was lording it over the broad lands which, with 
scaircly an interruption, stretched away from the banks of the 
Moselle to tile western slopes of the Carpathians. 

Mum ice, in truth, had hit upon the decisive point of the 
question. It is hard for u.s, amidst the changed circurnsianocs 
of Kuropciin politics, to estimate at its full worth the 
doctrine Nvhich at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth ccntuiy inculcated the divine right of terri- 
torial go\ernmcnls. We arc apt to forget that in this imperfect 
belief a protection was found for the time against the anarchy 
vrhirh threatened to take the jdare of the Imperial institutions 
in German}. If every prince was to be at liberty to take 
advantage of the rebellion of his neighbour's subjects to enlarge 
his own dominions, men would soon welcome Ferdinand and 
the Jcsuiis to rescue them at any price from the tunnoii and 
confusion which was certain to ensue. If Frederick had 
wished to help the Bohemians to maititain their indc|x?ndence, 
he migkt have assisted them materially by keeping in check the 

* Mcnr.el, IWucre Geschuhtc ((fr Dcftiscfteny vi. 339. Haiisser, 6<r- 
uhuhti ili'r Pfalz^ ii, 306, Kankc, Zur Di:uts<hm Gcschichicy 
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forces of the Duke of Bavaria, and by thus obtaining for them 
a breathing-space in which to reorganise their army. But, 
encircled as he was by jealous rivals and lukewarm friends, his 
acceptance of the crown was the greatest injury that he could 
do to their cause. 

Frederick knew not what to think. His weak and helpless 
mind found it impossible to weigh the value of the prudential 
Hft accept* Considerations which were set before him; and, in 
the crown. dcspair of coming to a conclusion, he clutched at 
the idta that by age^juing the invitation of the Bohemians he 
was following a Divine vocation. I l)eg you to believe^ ’ ^ he 
wTote to the Duke of Bouillon, the friend and guardian of his 
youth, “ that this resolution does not })rocced from any ambi- 
tious desire to aggrandise my House ; but that my only end is 
to serve God and His Church. I can say with truth that, as 
you know, I have not been eager for this, but that I have 
rather sought to be content with the States which God has 
given me ; and that I have tried to hinder this election rather 
than to further it. It is this which gives me the greater as- 
surance that it is a Divine call which I ought not to neglect." 
Thus, with his eyes blinded, he plunged headlong into the 
darkness before him. 

Already, before his decision was made, Frederick had 
despatched Christopher Dohna to England to ask for the 

Au^rtwe. advice of his father-in-law. As the ambassador 
passed through the Hagtie, he received every en- 
Ejjgbna. couragement from the Prince of Orange. In the 
expectation of a renewal of the war with Spain as soon as the 
truce expired in 1621, the States had naturally been eager to 
gain allies. They had sympathized heartily with the Bohe 
mians, and had granted them a considerable subsidy. Maurice 
now asked Dohna whether Silesia and Moravia had consented 
to Frederick’s election? Dohna assured him that they had. 

That is something,” said Maurice ; “ but what does the 


* The Elector Palatine to Bouillon, Ambo/^salc Ex- 

iratrdmairt de MM, Ut Due d Anj;ouleime, Comte de Sithune, &c. (Paris, 
1667) 95. 
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ICIectress say?” “She says,” replied the ambassador, “that 
hhe will sell her jewels to support the war.” “That is not 
enough,” rej^lied Maurice, with a laugh. He could hardly have 
characterised more correctly the resources of the Elector him- 
self than by the words “'l hat is not enough.” 

Dohna found James at Bagshot. If ever there woLSacose 
for swift ileeisiou, it was this. Even now, a word might have 
s-ptentur. ni}>|*od tlm mischief in the bud. But James found 
nn|>os.‘,ihle to decide. I'he first worifs which he 
uttered in Ll^hna's presence grayed his irreso- 
hilenr-vs. “ Du not cxi>cct,” he said, “to return to Ger- 
many in a hurry,” It was in vain that Dohna urged the 
iin{)oitancc of his advice as a reason for haste* “Your 
Majc,* 5 ty‘s son in law/' he said, “has declared that he will not 
dc icuiune upon his course till he can hear what your opinion 
!>/' 1 will ( t)nsider of it,” was the only response that could 

bv.' drawn from James.* 

Downcast and disaj^puinted, Dohna followed the Court to 
Wmdsor,'^ and finally to Wanstead. At last James was so far 
j ,„ moved by his entreaties as to promise to consult his 

^ ;/ ■; ' C(juncil. On September lo, more than a week after 
l>ubna’s arri\al, Naunton, by the King’s directions, 
laui a lull aC(ount of the ]>asl negotiations before the Bi>ard,'* 
in ordtr to elu it the opinion of the Councillors. Great 
expectations had been founded on their meeting by all wiio 
wished well to the Bohemian cause. A majority, it was said, 
would declare in fa^our of sui)porting the Elector energetically. 
!im before the discussion was Ripened, news arrived that 
I rederit k had made his choice.^ Aware that the time was 

' in Kaiinier’s y Tasfhinlntch^ Sanchez to 

l'hilij> HI., Sipt. fetters ami Dofuments^ Sev. ii. 22. The Kings 
\.sU 10 llagshot is not inentionetl in Nichols^ Propr^)»:s \ hut there is a 
l-iorlaniAtion d.itcfi there on the 2nd of September; and a letter written 
irojn thence hy Buckingham {S. T. Holland) on the 4th. 

• Dohna to Buckingham, Sept. Letters and Doeununts^ Ser. ii. 9. 

* A Ivfitf of Naunton 's relation, Sept. 10. Ibid. Ser. ii. 13. 

‘ iJ^jhna, as <pioietl hy Voigt, sny-* the news arrived on the I2tb j hut 
ilib must ic fionj a slip of the memory. 
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past when their advice would be of avail, J;hey referred the 
j'redwkVi^ Whole matter back again to the King. James's 
^ down to Wanstead 

Undofi. on the 12 th, to hear what he had to say ujx)n the 
question. 

The news had been brought to Dohna with a letter which 
he was charged to deliver into the hands of the King. Hy 
Language somc mistake, it was written in German instead of 
of jwnM. customary FrencK As soon as he opened it, 

James SUSpectedi i^ to be a forgery of the ambassador's, con^ 
coctediathe hope of bringing him to the point. Fo# some 
time he refused to speak to Dohna, and kept him waiting in 
the garden whilst he was himself chatting with the Spanish 
agent, and inveighing against the heinousness of his son- 
in-law’s offence. At last, the unlucky Dohna was sent for. 
James told him briefly that as his master had chosen to take 
his own counsel, he must get out of his difficulties as best he 
could 

On the morning of the X 2 th the Council met. James would 
not allow a single word to be si)oken in his son-in-law’s behalf. 

With his usual skill in discovering expedients which 
i*. the would seT\’e as an excuse for inaction, he had come 
C.Suncih conclusion that the main question to be 

decided was the legal validity of the election. There was no 
hurr)% he said. The winter was approaching. As soon as he 
could make up his mind as to the justice of Frederick’s cause, 
it would be time enough to decide what to do. vSeeing that 
some who were listening showed signs of impatience at tlie 
announcement, he ended by reminding the Council that it was 
for him, and not for them, to decide between jieace and war. 
'Iw^o days afterwards he informed Lafuentc that he had refu.scd 
to allow the question to be put to the vote, because he was sure 
that the majority would have l)een on the side of the Elector. 
Jleing an honest man, he w’as bound to convince the King 
of Spain of his sincerity in the late negotiations. Besides, 
Frederick's conduct in asking for his advice, and theft decid- 
ing for himself before first hearyig it, was really unbearable. 
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Never had any i\ian been so affronted as he had been by his 
son-in-law.' 

On the 1 6th, Dolma look his leave. As he was going, 
James told him that he expected him, as sooti as it was possible, 
Dohna proofs of the legality of the election. 

Unless he could convince him on this head, his son- 
in-law must look for no assistance from England. 
His subjec Is were as dear to him as his children, and he had 
no nund to omi>roil them in an unjust and unnecess^y war,- 
On the very day, perhaps at the very hcjpr*, in which James 
was amu)un( ing his intentions to the Council, the English war- 
^ . party f()un<l a spokesman in Abbot From a sick- 

) 'ru, t ) bed, which made his attendance at Wan.stead impos- 

sible, the Archbishop addressed a letter to Naunton. 
His humble advice, he wrote, was, that there should he no 
hanging back. Fhe cause >vas n just one. He was glad that 
tht Ihjhcmians had rejected that proud and bloody man. It 
waN (iod who had set up the Elector in his stead to i>ropagate 
th.e (los]icl and to protect the opj>ressed. The kings of the 
earth were about to lonr the whore, and to make her de.solate, 
ns had been inretnld in the Revelation. He trusted, therefore, 
that il\o cause would be seriously taken up, that the world might 
see tliat Ihigland wa.s awake to the call of God. As for the 
moans, (iod wniild supply them. The Parliament was the old 
and honourable way. It w’ould seenn that (»od had provided 
the joAvels left by the late Queen, that they might be used for 
her (laughter’s preservation.-' 

It was not a wise letter. The Archbishop’.s policy dis- 
Ai.i. t M».f played gross ignorance of the forces and the designs 
of the Continental powers. But there w-as that 
generosity of feeling, rutd .sympathy with the opprcs.sed, without 

' Lafuente to Diilip HI., Sept. Madrid Palace Library, 

' ViMgi, in Kaumer’s llistorisches Tauhenbucky 1853, I44. — — to 

Se{)t. 16, 17. Court and Times^ ii. 187. Harwood to Carletou, 

Sept. 14.^ Herbert to Carleton, Sept. 16, Chamberlain toCarleton, Oct. 2. 
.S. P, I\im, cx. 59, 83, 94. Herbert’s letter is erroneously calendared 
under the date of Sept. 26. * 

’ AblX)t to Naunton, Sept. 12. Cabala^ 102, 
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which no successful statesmanship is possible.. It was James's 
misfortune, and his fault, that he never knew how to place his 
actions, even when they were right, upon the broad ground of 
principle. How could he exi>ect to carry the nation with him, 
if he found nothing better to say about Abbot's crusade than 
that, before he could decide whether he was to engage in it or 
not, he must devote some months to the study of the niceties 
of Bohemian constitutional law ? 

In factf the Bohemian cause was already lost. No Ziska 
had arisen, as in dajis of old, to touch the popular heart. The 
Condition of Sympathy with what they regarded as 

UuhiiuU. quarrel of the nobility. I'here was no general 
uprising of the nation from beneath, no organization from 
above. Everywhere there was weakness and disunion. Generals 
were at variance with one another, whilst their troops were 
unprovided with food and munitions. In spite of their supe- 
riority in numbers and position, in spite of their friendly 
relations with the aristocracy of Hungary and Austria, the 
Directors saw that the whole plan of their campaign had hope- 
lessly broken down. They had offered the crown to Frederick, 
not because they saw in him the man who could organize the 
nc^tion, far less because there was any attraction between the 
Slavonians of Bohemia and the Gemians of the Valley of the 
Rhine ; but simply because he had good friends, — because he 
was the son-in-law’ of the King of Pmgland, the nephew' of the 
Prince of Orange, and the head of the Union, — because, in 
short, they hoi>ed that he w'ould be able to induce foreign 
nations to do that for them which they had deplorably failed 
in doing for themselves, 

Frederick’s acceptance of the crown thus offered to him 
had been the result, not of wise consideration, but of the 
OctoijcT. sudden resolution of a weak mind weary of its owm 
indecision. Uncertain and perplexed, he set out 
HciJciberg.’ Hcidelbcrg amidst the sobs and tears of his 

subjects. “ He is carrying the Palatinate into Bohemia,” were 
the words which rose to his mother’s lips as she Aw him 
pa.ssing through the gate of tho castle which had been the 
home of his childhood. For a time indeed, amidst tlfe pomp 
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of his coronatiott at Prague, he forgot his anxiety. Elizabeth 
was by his side, sprightly and hopeful as ever, and in her 
presence despondency was as yet impossible. Scarcely, how. 
ever, was he seated ujion his new throne, when he discovered 
how little he was able to fulfil the hopes of those by whom he 
had been ('ho5>en. lie hurried to Nuremberg to meet that 
Nov^mUer. assembly which, if he had listened to the advice of 
.It Hesse-Cassel, >vould have beeq filled with 

Nmcnuv..c:. tho ref)reseiitalives of the princes and slate.s of all 
Protesiant (krmany. A glance round thd. liall of meeting, as 
he enfered it, must have told him how completely he had lost 
tlic sympathy of his countrymen. From the Lutheran North 
st.au't.}) a face was to be seen. The Calvinists of the South, 
u IS true, still gathered round him. But no sooner did he ask 
for ilieir aid in the coming campaign in Bohemia, than they 
intimated pretty plainly that they had no intention of drawing 
tlic sword in the quarrel. 'I'hey would defend the territory 
of the Union, including tho Palatinate, but they would do 
nothing more. I)i.sapj)ointed and disheartened, I'rederick 
renirncd to league, to look on helplessly at the mismanagement 
whu.h he was unable to correct; to waste in bam^uets and 
festivities the money that was sorely needed for the war ; ayd 
to L'fAjnd his Catholic and Lutheran subjects by destroying, 
with every mark of ( ontumely, the images in llic cathedral of 
Prague, which, from its situation in the midst of the Hradschin, 
he chose to regard as his own private chapeL 

Not fr)r a moment did Frederick's narrow intellect grasp 
the vast proportions of the work to which he had put his hand, 
'i'o < aim down the seething cauldron of Bohemian jealousies and 
j»assions by the exercise of a firm and orderly government, to find 
pay and provision.s for the army, and to enforce stern discipltnc 
uj jon the commanders, w'ere but the least part of his undertaking. 
I [e had broken up the foundations upon which law and order 
had hitherto rested alike in Bohemia and in the Empire, and 
It was his irnjierative duty to re-establish them upon a sounder 
basis. *Such deeds as his are indeed only to be justified by 
that nobler success which alone is permanent, because it does 
not bast itself ujion the flaunting glories of military power, but 
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has its roots planted in the courage and wisdm by which the 
new and better order is introduced for the benefit of the world. 

ITie confidence which was lost to Frederick had passed 
over to the Catholics. They felt instinctively that their enemy 
was playing their game. They saw that the assistance 
CoT^deiice ^]^ich Frederick might have given to the Bohemians, 
Catholic*. firmly resisted all temptation to aggrandise 

himself, it^was no longer in his |X)wer to give. They saw that 
he had placed his own cause in the worst possible light, and 
that the attachmeinv>f all but the most thoroughgoing partisans 
bad been sensibly cooled towards him. The old Popb per* 
ceived at a glance that Frederick had squandered away his 
last chance, “I’hat prince,” he said, when he heard the news 
of his acceptance of the crowm, “ has thrown himself into a 
fine labyrinth.” ** He will only be a winter-king,” * said the 
Jesuits. “ When the summer comes he will be driven 

The leaders of the Catholic party in (remiany had not 
been idle. As soon as he could decently leave Frankfort after 
The Duke of coronation, Ferdinand had hurried to Munich 
iJavaria. consult his kinsiiian, the politic Maximilian. In 
many respects the two cousins resembled one another closely. 
Like Ferdinand, Maximilian was a man of deep and sincere 
piety. His temperate and abstemious life was the admiration 
of his panegyrists. But, unlike Ferdinand, he had the states- 
man’s capacity for holding the thread of complicated affairs 
in the grasp of a strong intellect. He knew not only what he 
wanted, but what ^vere the precise steps by which his aim was to 
be attained He w^as never in a hurry ; but when the time for 
action came, it was certain to be found that everything had 
been done that human ingenuity could devise to .secure success. 


• Orlelon to Chamlicrlain, Jan. 3, 1620. JS”. P, Hothimi. The epithet, 

‘‘winter-king,” a« applied by historians to Frederick, is ruliculou«;, as he 
reigned through the summer, of 1620, French writers, to escape the absur- 
dity, called him “roi de neige,’’ implying >imply that his reign short. 
I'he fact is, that the term was used as a prediction, like Charles Tow 11s- 
hend^s name of “ the lute-string Administration, ” applied to the first Kock- 
ingham ministry. 
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As one of his political opponents ex[)resscd it, what^jver he 
did ‘ had hands and feet.' ^ 

If Maximilian was intellectually the superior of Ferdinand, 
he was morally hts inferior. The victory of the Catholic 
cause was more di.stim tly [)resent to his mind as the means 
of his oun a^^grandisement. He had no idea of being 
a disinterested champion of the Church. He had long had 
liis eye upon Frederick s straggling i)rovinces, and he knew 
that the Upi^or Palatinate would serve to round tjf his own 
tl()mmiv)ns. He would have shrunk fron^ am aggressive war 
fur th'e j>ur{K)>es of con(|uesi ; for it was a necessity of his 
nature to veil his ambition under the name of justice. But 
if the annexation could be eflfected in a regular and orderly 
way. he woiiUl take care that no earthly consideration should 
baulk him of his prey. 

He had lung in'en prcf>aring fi^r the storm. His people 
were happy and cuniented under his rule. He had the best 
hllcd treasurv and tlie best ap|)uinted army in (iermany. Tlie 
"eru'ral at the head ()f his fon'es, the Walloon 'I'illy, was one 
of the ablest commanders in Fairope. ft was evident that, if 
the lung-e\pei'ted war broke out at last, Maximilian, and not 
lYidinand, would be the presiding genius of the Cathojic 
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parly. 

Maximilian had up to this point steadily refused to give 
any assistaiiee to heidinand ; for he knew that, if the Proles 
tants were onlv wise enough to act with common 
]jriulen( c, no a.ssistance which he could bring would 
he of any a\ail. But with silent heedfulness he 
had observed them making one filiinder after another, and he 
now saw that, after infinite hesitations, his rival had at last 
rushed u])on his ruin. It remained for him to make his own 
terms. He had no intent iiin of chivalrously devoting himself 
to the .salt ation of the Empire or of the Church. In Ferdinand 
he saw an Archduke of Austria supplicating a Duke of Bavaria 
fur aid^ 'Phat aid he was ready to afford, but he would take 
<'nre to exact the full price for his services. His e.xpenses 
* Memuir by Freylx;rg. Breyer, G^srhichle Jes 30 Jahri^n Krieg^s 
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must be paid, and till Ferdinand could raise Ihe money, what- 
ever territory might be wrested from the rebels in the Arch- 
duchy of Austria by the Bavarian troops, was to remain in his 
hands as a pledge for the fulfilment of the contract. ‘ 

If Maximilian had sto{)pcd here it would have been well 
both for himself and for his country. But he was determined 
i’h« secret whicli he hoped to acquire upon 

c</mpaci. Austria to help forward his ambitious projects in 
another quarter. The Palatine House mu.st be utterly ruined. 
1'he electoral dl{pi<ty must be transferred from Frederick to 
himself. Frederick’s dominions in whole, or in part, nfust be 
annexed to Bavaria. At this price he would be willing, when 
the time came, to relinquish his mortgage upon Austria. 

To these terms Ferdinand consented.^ I'here was nothing 
to shock him in the proposal. Frederick had chosen to appeal 
to the sword, and ho must take the consequences. The ex- 
tension of the Bavarian dominions to the Rhine, and the 
transfer of an electorate from a Protestant to a ('atholic princ'e, 
would be welcome to him, not merely as o|>cning a j)roApcc'i 
of freeing his own dominions from invasion, but as a change 
good in itself. Order would be maintained in the Empire, and 
a» firm barrier interposed against any future attack uj>on the 
ecclesiastical states. 

If the Protestant populations of the Palatinate were to !)e 
entirely disregarded, and if there had been nothing in (juestion 
^ beyond the merits and demerits of Frederick him- 

rase aK.'unst self, there would have been little to say against the 
frcdtuck. compact thus formed. If a federal (jovernment is 
to exist at all, its first duty is to prohibit all internal warfare 
betw'een the members of the confederation. It is childish tt) 
rgue that Ferdinand was precluded from using his authority 
because he hapi)ened to be himself the ])rince w’ho had been 
wronged. What w’as right for him to do in defence of the 

* Agreeraent between Ferdinaml and Maximilian, 1619. 

Breyer, Bcilage^ iii, 

• Philip Ilf. to the Archduke Albdll, 1620. Letters ami Docu- 
ments, Ser. ii. 154. Breyer, vii. viii. ix, x. 
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Elector of Saxoiry or of the Elector of Brandenburg was right 
to be done in defence of the King of Bohemia. Unless men 
were prepared to say that the Imperial institutions were to be 
practically aholiNhed, they could hardly, with any degree of 
fairness, claim for Frederick immunity from the consequences 
of his aggression. 

But if Frederick could net justly complain of the Munich 
compact, it was a terrible blow to his Protestant subjects. Of 
them and of their rights it took no account tvhat* 
cr.^tesunt cvcr. That Teligious liberty was anything more than 
for insubordination, Ferdinand was 
never able to conceive. For him, as for all others, the good 
and the evil were to bear each its own fruit. By his resolution 
to re''train the turbulence of Frederick, he laid the foundation 
of tlu; vi( tory of lhagiie. By his contempt for those rights 
of conscience, which could not place themselves under a 
technically legal guarantee, he was signing the death warrant 
of the Imperial authority. 

q’he 'riiirty Year’s W’ar was not, as Protestant writers de- 
light to alhrin, simi)ly the resistance of an oppressed people to 
c» 11 i.‘r .f forcible reimposilion of Catholicism. Neither 
i).oi!Mit> was it, as Catliolic hi^lorians asseit, the defence <jf 
legitimate order against violence and fraud. It was 
a mortal struggle between anarchy and despotism. 

S(^ strung was tlie general feeling in favr)ur of a compromise, 
le.iving Bohemia in the hands of Ferdinand, would also 
, leave the Palatinate in the hands of Frederick, that 
'll:. <M\ivc neither Ferdinand nor Maximilian ventured to give 
|,utjiicity to the agreement by which they hoped to 
secure the ])ermanent supremacy of tlicir party in the Empire. 
Maximilian at once set .about the task which he h.ad under- 
taken. Me dismissed Ferdinand to Vienna. 'Fhe presence of 
the I'anperor was sadly needed Under Hcthlcn Gabor, the 
I’rmce of 'Transylvania, the Hungarians had risen in insiirrec- 
ti(m, and 25,000 men of the combined forces of Hungary and 
Bohemia were sweeping round the wails. But in that vast 
host there was not a single head ca[>able of planning anything 
uKjre intricate than a foraging raid or a cavalry skirmish, and in 
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a'feW weeks the armies had melted away, leaving nothing 
behind them but the stnoking ruins and devastated fields by 
which they marked their track. Before the end of January, 
Bethlen Gabor signed a truce, which guaranteed Ferdinand’s 
eastern frontier froiti attack till Michaelmas. 

The task of throwing himself into the beleaguered city had 
been assigned to Ferdinand. The higher duties of statesman- 
DtremiHjr. sfup Ma^cllnilian reserved for him.self. Early in 
Recqnstruc. December he summoned a meeting of the Catholic 
i.ea^ie. Ecaguo. His advanccs were met with cordiality, and 
his plans for, the re?onstrtiction of the alliance were at ^nce 
adopted. A force of 25,000 men, to ^ placed under his 
orders, was voted without difficult>\ 

The reconstruction of the League was the smallest part of. 
Maxirailian^s labours. During the whole winter he was engaged 
N-sgotia- in angling for the neutrality, if not for the active co- 
ii’ie’kieaor Operation, of the Elector of Saxony. John George 
of Saxony, easily entangled. To the dangers which would 

ensue upon a Catholic victor)’’ he was altogether blind. I'o the 
dangers to himself and his religion, from the advancement of a 
Calvinist prince, he was quicksighted enough. The \'oice of 
the Lutheran clergy summoned him to arm, lest the Antichrist 
of Rome should only be dethroned to make way for the worse 
Antichrist of Geneva.^ 

If, as seemed not unlikely, John George should accept the 
advances of Maximilian, Frederick's position would be almost 
and with hoi)ele$s. But the politic Bavarian wa.s not satisfied. 
Sixain. convert the probability of success into a certainty, 

be applied to the Court of Madrid. 

The policy of the Spanish Government was very much the 
same as it had been ever since the outbreak at Prague. As a 
Policy of matter of abstract opinion, the ministers of Philip 
Spain. would havc been delighted to see Protestantism 

swept aw^ay from the whole of Europe ; but they knew their 
own weakness, and they dreaded a long and expensive war. They 
had readily sent assistance to Ferdinand for his campij^gn in 

* Miiller, Foyschutt^en^ iii. 296-^378. Breyjr, 263^337. 

. VOL. III. Y 
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Bohemia ; but at the same time they had done their utmost 
to maintain peat'e in the West of Euroi>c. Being especially 
anxious to retain the friendship of the King of England^ they 
had even at last consented to the signature of the treaty for 
the joint attack upon the pirates, thus opening the passage of 
the Straits of Gibraltar to their dreaded allies.' The news of 
P’redenck’s electam filled them with additional apprehension. 
'Too far from the centres of German opinion to know^ tliat the 
new king had ruined liimself by the step which hf had taken, 
they imagined that his acceptance of th^ lJ;irone W'OS the pre- 
tonv^rted Signal for a gencrjil assault upon all Catholic govern- 
ments. 

Against such an attack they were pre}>ared to put forth 
their utmost strength ; yet it was with no hopeful feeling that 
f;-i a.-n.^rs prepared for the struggle. When, in November, 
1. (Jondomar was at last preparing to set out for 

England, he was filled with the most gloomy forebodings. He 
had .served his master, he said, for six-and-thirty years, without 
putting a ducat in his }»urse or adding a stone to the house 
which had been bequeathed him by his nnccstors. Now that 
tl'.e time of difficulty had come, he would not shrink from doing 
In'- duty ; hut he had no hope of licing able to preserve* peace 
ivjth h’ngland, I’he religion of James consisted in a warm 
attachment to his own interests. He w'as always to be foun<l 
on the strongest side, and as the world W'as going now he would 
nut he full ml on the side of Sj)ain.^ 

'I he notion which Gondomar and GondomaEs English 
op].onems alike entertained, that James was always led by his 
intcicsls, was altogether false, so far as it regarded him as a man 
rc.Kiv tu ‘-ac rifice his sense of jthstice to mere considerations 
uf interest. At the very time w'hcn these lines wx^re jienned by 
(iunduinar, James was deliberately refusing to enrich himself 
by means whi(.h appeared to him to be harsh. For many 

‘ ( on-iilui (if the Commissioners, April ^ ; Instructions to Condamar, 

Au J/A’.V. 2S59, fi>l. 47; 2592, fob 429, Undated treaty, 

•V, /\ .Sfain. 

• (KTuiomar to Ciriza, Nov. ^ Sitmneas MSS, 2599, f»l. 206. 
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months on investigation had been going on i»to the circum. 
stances under which gold had been surreptitiously exported 
from England. The exportation of gold was, in 
ExpurtAtion thosc days, universally regarded as equivalent to rob- 
towards the end of i6i8 it was discovered 
that the foreign merchants residing in London had long 
been in the habit of exporting gold to a large amount. It was 
saidi that si[pce the King’s accession no less than 7,000,000/. 
had been oarried away surreptitiously. The indignation of 
James and the Ctuwcil knew' no bounds. Eighteen of the 
offenders, chiefly Dutchmen, were summoned before the*Star 
Chamber. It proved less easy than had been expected to 
establish a case against the defendants. 'J'he necessary wit- 
ne.sses had been smuggled out of the countr>’, and, in default 
of positive evidence, the prosecution wa.s obliged to rely upon 
rttq, general inferences. As soon as the case had been 
heard, in the summer of 1619, it was adjourned, on 
the plea that it wa.s hard to punish the eighteen without in- 
cluding in the sentence others who were equally guilty.* I'hc 
real cause of delay was, doubtless, the de.^ire of the (iovernrnent 
to obtain more satisfactory evidence than that of whic h it was 


in [possession. 

During the vacation fresh proofs were discovered, and a 
number of i)ersons who had hitherto esc aped detenion were 
Fines included in the accaisation. In the autumn, both the 
imposed. defendants were sentenc ed to con 

sidcrable flnes, amounting altogether to 140,000/. Ihicon 
pleaded hard that the whole sum might find its wav into the 
Exchecjuer. James w’as more merciful, and contented hirn^^elf 
with exacting rather less than 29,000/. 

* Smith to Caritton, Dec. 2, S. P. Dam. civ. 4. I’.TCon to Bucking- 
ham, Dec. n, 1618, Montagu, xii. 364. Loeke t«> C.arlelon, 

June II. Herbert to C.arleton, June 12. Rejuirt of the Pvcetilings, 
June 14, 1619, S. P. Dom. cix. 87, 90, 96. Papers relating lo the piu- 
cess, Add. MSS. 12,497, foh 10 -68. 

* Bacon to Buckingham, Oct. 9, Nov. 19, 26, Dec. 7, 1619, iVorksy 
eel. Montagu, xii. 263, 265, 377 ; xiii. 20. Chamberlain to t'arleion, 
Dec. 4, List of fines, Dec. S, 1619, .V. P. Dom. c\i. 62, 06. Receipt- 
books of the Exchequer. 
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Such a setilence, coinciding as it did with the prevailing 
ideas on political economy, was not likely to call forth much 
opposition in KnglaiuL Vet there were some who remembered 
that n large anumnt of bullion was every year smuggled out of 
Spain by I'nglish merchants, and who shook their heads at the 
impolicy of provoking measures of retaliation at Madrid.* 

James might always be trusted to set aside any temj)tation 
to enric h himself in a manner which he regardtjd as unjust ; 
but he was, be}oiid measure, sensitive to any pittack on his 
dignity ns a king, or on his character for,li(Wicsty. 

rVl this cri'^is of Eiiroi)ean history, one absorbing thought 
liad taken possession of the mind of the King of England. 
1^ s.st. r Whilst all others were occupied in forecasting the 
i .u* tVu- hiliirc, ho had no time to spare for such trivial sub- 
I a.pt r. preservation of the (lernian Protestants, 

oi the mainlonancc of the independence of the Palatinate. He 
had i>een seized with horror lest he should be thought capable 
()}■ ('ompliciiy in lu's son in-lnw's aggression : and till hi.s honour, 
as he railed it, was cleared, he could think of nothing else. 
.At every C'oml in Kuropc, the English Ambassador was 
obliged to make himself ridiculous by vehement protests of his 
ra.a'itcr’s innocence. Cottington was to give himself nearest 
till he had <*onvin( c<l the incredulous Spaniards.^ Doncaster, 
sorely against his will, was to hurry ha< k across half a continent 
to ( nngratulale Ferdinand on his election, and to add a cha- 
ra<teTi>tic request, that if liis master’s mediation were still 
ac('C]>tablo, time might be allowed him to study the laws and 
t on^tiuitions of Bohemia.^ 

It w’as not likely that events w^ould take the 
M leisurely course which James desired to iinpres.s upon 

'iK.'*Naiv'r. them. Even before Dohna left England, new.s ar- 
' rived which would have convinced anyone hut James 

that there were new complications to be dreaded, for which 

‘ ChaiTibcrlain to Carleton, June 19, 1619, S. /*. dx. 102. 

Salveyi’s f)cc. 1619, 

* I>ig)»y to Cottington, Sept., LetUr^ and Documents^ Scr, ii. 59 . 

* Instructions sent to DoncJksttr by Ncthersolc, Letters and Documents^ 
Scr. il. 57. . 
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he would find no remedy in the Ijohemian Iw*books. Ten 
thousand troops had been rapidly collected under Spinola from 
the garrisons of the Spanish Netherlands, and it was said that 
they were ordered to rendezvous at Maestricht. Rumour 
affirmed that either immediately, or in the following summer, 
the l^alatinate would be attacked. 

The Dutch were the first to lake alarm. They at once 
gave orders*to an equal number of their own troops to occupy 
a position ai a corps of obsenation on the right bank of the 
Rhine, ^ and they dinected their ambassador, Caron, to press 
James to take up arms in defence of his son-in-law anti his 
religion.* For the moment, however, the storm blew over. 
The Spanish troops, it soon appeared, were for the time 
directed against the citizens of Brussels, who had hesitated to 
comply with a demand for increa-sed taxation. 

The danger was postponed, but it was not averted. On 
the grave questions pf public law and of public convenience, 
James’s irre- wliich had bccii evokcd by the mere rumour of a 
soiuiiun. Spanish invasion* of the Palatinate, James was as 
hesitating as ever. He asked Caron to thank the States- 
General for the promptness of their measures. As fur himself, 
he, could do nothing. He had no troops to disj)ose of. 1 'he 
winter was at hand, and would give him plenty of lime for 
consultatioa He had published to the world, in his b(x>ks, 
his opinion about rebellion ; and it would be mo>t disreputable 
if he were to act in oj)po5ition to it now. Still, he could 
not desert his children. Dohna, on his return, might be able 
to find grounds for an honourable resolution in rile arguments 
wliich he had been ordered to bring back from JYigue.^ In 
■like manner, Doncaster was ordered to visit the Hague on his 
return from his mission, and to inform the States that, till his 
masters honour was cleared from the imjiutation of txiniplicity 
with his son-in-law, it would be impossible for him to decide 

* Carleton to Naunton, Sept. 12, CarkhJt Le/Urs, 3S8. 

* nie Statch-Gcneral to the King, Sept. Leif t'js ami Dikutuems^ 

Ser. ii. 19. . 

* Cart.n to the Stales-Gener.al, AiU. MSS. 17,677 1 . ^>1. 446. 
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upon bis futur»j < (nirsc.‘ The same tone pervaded the instruc- 
whic h were given in January to Sir Walter Aston, the 
new English Aml)assad<ir at Madrid.® 

Oreat was the dissatlsfaclion in England at the course which 
James was taking. Partly from love of excitement and adven- 
lure, panly from genuine sympathy with German 
ii!ir Pn^tcst.intism, the whole Court, with scarcely an 

j.njiiui. exception, was eager for war. In the Ijjegmning of 
the new year the old enemies of Spain savr themselves rein- 
lon ed by the giddy Buckingham, and byiitlTc Prince of Wales 
liiin.NMf, who, silent and reserved as he usually was, did not 
hie>itate to declare himself o|>enly on his sister’s side,® In 
tfic t ry for war they had the hearty support of the great body 
of tlie clergy, who, in matters which l,iy upon the ill-defmed 
border-ground between }>olitirs and religion, had all the in- 
il lienee of modern newspapers. It was esj)ecially a subject 
(>f (omplaint that they were not allowed fo pray for Frederick 
under the title of King of Bohemia,. “James,” the Prince of 
Oiange was reported to have .said, “is a strange 

riUr father ', he will neither fight for his children nor 
1 ray for them.” And the words were eagerly repeated in Eng- 
land, with s<aiTclv concealed Ijjlterncssd 

« 

It would indeed have been disastrous to England if James 
had gi\en the reins to the generous feelings of his subjects. 

I u '>. . .*.,<1 It would have been madness to waste the energies 
1.,-. .uujf. countiy in an alleint>t to proj) up the totter- 

ing throne which, in all Protestant (iermany, could scarcely 
number a single hearty supporter l)eyoncl the limits of the 
('uurt of Heidelberg. But it wms not enough to be right in 
l.i-> resistance to the poiiular feeling, unless he could lead that 
Kelmg ittto worthier thanneK. A statesman, who could have 

‘ Instriiclinn-i to I)oiica'-ter, Sepf, 23, T.etUri: aud Documents^ .Ser. ii. 
30 . 

- In<;tructions to W. A<;ton, Jan, 5, Lettcn and DccumenUy Ser. ii. 

im. . 

^ r.anao to the Doge, Jan, — ifi/d. Ser. ii. 146. 

‘ ITril) f’.wlcton, Sejn. 22, {6ig, .V. /Vw. cix. 71. Nethcrsole to 
C.irlfton* Jan. 1620. iMUrs and Dommaits^ Ser. ii. 132, 
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dtscerried the which separates the possible fsom the imjjos- 
sible,,and whocouldhave spoken wisely and firmly in the name 
of England toibe enraged disputants, would soon have regained 
the confidence which he had lost by opposition to Quixotic en- 
terprises, But when men looked at James and saw that he was 
pottering over Bohemian antiquities, and that, in the midst of 
the absorbing occupation of clearing his own reputation, he was 
altogether forgetful of the desoLition with which Europe was 
threatened, k was impossible for them to give him credit even 
for the good intentfoiis which he undoubted!)' possessed. 

A curious piece of evidence has reached us, by which light 
is thrown upon Jameses state of mind at the most important 
The Medita- CTisis in hts life. A year before, he had written and 
i*!ord? printed* a little book entitled, Meditations upon the 
Prayer. LorSs Prayer. It was a strange farrago of pious 
observations and of shrewd onslaughts upon his enemies the 
Puritans, mingled with reminiscences of the hunting-field. 
The whole work is conspicuously that of a man whose buoyant 
spirits have never known trouble. After the lapse of another 
year he is writing another meditation ujxin the verses of St. 

Matthew’s Gospel in which is narrated the mock 
coronation of the Saviour with the crown of thorns, 
crown of This, he tells his son in the dedication, is the ‘ pat- 
tern of a king’s inauguration.’ The whole book is 
pervaded by a deep melancholy. The hunting stories are gone. 
The jokes about the Puritans are almost entirely absent. The 
crown of thorns, James writes, is the pattern of the crown which 
kings are called on to w^ear. d'heir heads .ire surrounded with 
anxious and intricate cares. They must therefore, he adds, with 
a return of his old self-confidence, * exercise their wisdom in 
handling so wisely these knotty difficulties with so great a 
moderation that too great extremity in one kind may not prove 
hurtful in another ; but, by a musical skill, temper and turn all 
these discords into a sweet harmony.’ 

' Early in 16x9. Comixire the preface with a letter from the fountess 
of Buckingham to her son in Goodman’s Court of James y ii. 183. 
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niE INVASION OF TFiE PALATINATE, . 

] \Mi.s woiiltl soon have a yet more difficult question to solve 
than he had had before, A diversion upon the Palatinate, by a 
jm;. Spani^'h force, occupied a large place in the Duke of 
Havana's plan for the ensuing campaign. Such 
« uv'n a di\erhU)n would, no doubt, weaken P'rederick’s 
chances of defending Bobemui. But to Maximilian 
It was chicdy valuable as facilitating the projected aggrandise- 
ment of Ins own dominions. 

'I'liL plan was eagerly adoj)tcd by Ferdinand,* and found 
a warm siifjportei in the Art'hduke Albert, who re}>lied to ai* 
hrsitaling suggestion of Philip’s* by a recommendation to send 
thirty- live thcaisand men across the Rhine in the following 
spring.'* 

'rile recejtticm of the Archduke's letter at Madrid was by 
no means wliat MaximilivUi would have desired. 'I'hc Spanish 
. ^ ministers had not ceased to dread the cost and 
t M.i !nd danger of a general luiropean war. In the C'ouncil 
pr j.^sed of State opinions were freely expressed upon the 
■ Archduke's motives. Of course, it was said, the w'ar 

was ])opular at Brussels. 'I'he stream of gold which would 
(low through the hands of the officials there w^ould be welcome 

‘ Buyer, 339. 

'•* 1‘rtiiip III, to the Archduke Albert, iMkrs and Deeumatts, 

S< r. ii. 86. * 

' TKt; AfcVluki; All*rt to Philii. III., 2^% Hrussch AISS. 
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enough. But the King of Spain must look at the question 
from a different point of vie\Y.* 

These sentiments derived great weight from the support 
of the King^s Confessor, Aliaga, who since Lerma’s fall, had 
November ^he niost influential personage in Sj>ain. 

OopohUion The same good sense which had led him to opjjose 
o attempt to overthrow English Protestalhtism by 

the aid of a Spanish Infanta, led him to look with dissatisfac- 
tion upon a scheme which would hopelessly entangle Spain' 
in the dispute? 6f Germany. Khevenhuller, the Imperial 
Ambassador, had tried argument in vain. He at last resorted 
to menace. “If the Palatinate is not invaded,^’ he said, 
“the Emperor will make common cause with his enemies, 
and will attj^ck the outlying territories of Spain.” “ Ji^uch lan- 
guage,” said Aliaga, “ may cost you your life.” “ For the sake of 
the truth and the House of Austria,” was Khevenhuller’s mag- 
niloquent answer, “ I would gladly die. I should then be better 
off than you, for I should be in eternal glory, whilst the c]ee])cst 
I)lace in hell, deeper than that appointed for Luther and Calvin, 
is prepared for you.”^ 

With the poor bigot who occupied the throne of Charles V., 
^'ords like these had more effect than with llte patriotic ])riest 
Philip gives whose first thought was of his country. Frightened 
at the idea of passing at his death into the company 
of Luther and Calvin, Philip at once gave directions that a 
lOzo. favourable consideration should be given to Maxi- 
janoary. milian's overtufes, and before the end of January, 
he wTotc to the Archduke in approval of the dismemheiment 
of the Palatinate, and of the transference of the Electorate, 
either to the Duke of Bavaria, or to the Duke of Ncqbuig, who 
laid claim to it as the next of kin after Frederick’s immediate 
relations.^ 


^ Consulta of the Council of State, 1619, Simaucas MSS» 712. 

* Khevenhuller, ix. 702. The date is not given, but judging from the 
change of tone in Philip's letters, it is probaMc that iht convej^salion look 
place about the end of Dccem!;er. 

* Philip III. to the Archduke Afljcrt, 1620, Ldfas anJ PoiU- 

mmfSt Set. ii. 156. 
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The rlctails of^ihesc tlelibe^^xtions were veiled in profound 
sec recy. lUit it wns notorious that negotiations were in pro. 

gross of which Maximilian Vept the kej^ and the 
nio^ cinonl of troops in the Low Countries had excited 
lui.si.nu ai)prt*hcn.sion in Germany. The Princes of 

tfio Union knew that an attack upon the Palatinate would be 
a crushing blow to themselves, and in January they resolved 
upon senrling an ambassador to London and the Hague, to 
demand the succour to which they were entitled by the existing 
league, as ‘.oon as they could show that their ftiifitories were ex- 
JH)^ed th unprovoked attack.* 

d'he ambassador thus despatched was Buwinckhausen, a 
of the Duke of Wurtemherg. He had no reason to 
c<Hni'lain of his leccptiori in Holland. The Dutch 
!i! ha<l regularly remitted to Bohemia a contribution 

(if 50.000 llorins a month; They t\ow promised to 
giv(‘a similar subsidy to the Princes uf the Union, and declared 
that, if necessity for further aid should aiisc, they would send 
four ihoii<and men lo iheir assistance.’'* 

On rcbriiary 21, HuwinckJiausen arrived in London,®' No 
mission of etiiial importance had ever been received by James. 

1 he demand which the ambassador was directed to* 
II i appcafcd at first sight unreason- 

able ; it was hard that EnglUhnicn should be called upon to 
shed their blood in defence of a lerriiory which was only en- 
dangered by tile senseless folly of its own rulers. But to inflict 
penalties for past errors is no pan of a statesman's work. His 
duty is to frame his measures so as to produce the greatest 
l'o^i>ible amount of good, at the expense of the lea.st possible 
amount of evil. 

Ml . '!<..] of It was undeniable that the occupation of the 
Palatinate by a Spanish force would be an evil of no 
c.iati.’.ue. ordinary magnitude. Heidelberg was the key of the 
Protti.'jiant position in the Empire. The victory of Ferdinand 

• Truniftu/l to Carleton, Feb. 5, Letters and DocuvuntSy Ser. ii. l6l. 

' ( virklon to Naunton, I'eb. 17, Ser, ii. 169, 

’ Luinio to ihe^Dogf, f'en/te J/SS, Desp. Ingh. 
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in . Bohemia would be a local . supcess, and nothing more. Hb 
victory oh the Rhine' would carry with it the dissolution of 
the Uriion^and the dissdiution of the Union would be followed 
by a struggle for the resumption of the secularised domains, 
and for the re-eStablishment of the Imj^rial authority over 
the whole of Germany. A blow would have been struck, of 
which every Protestant state in Europe w'ould feel the con- 
sequence^. 

Nor\\fas it likely that the sacrifices which the defence of 
the Palatinate wnu^d demand of James would be in any degree 
disproportionate to the results. If the Spaniards cofuld be 
assured that war with England and Holland would be the con- 
sequence of an invasion, the militaiy^ reasons for the proposed 
diversion \vould be at an end. It is evident that without the 
prospect of the neutrality of England, the Sj^ani-sh Government 
would have turned a deaf ear to Maximilian’s entreaties, and 
would have refused to light up the flames of a continental war 
merely to satisfy the Duke of Bavaria’s ambition. When the 
struggle in Bohemia was at last brought to a close, James 
would have a chance of realising the great object of his life. 
He might fairly earn the honourable title of The Peacemaker. 
The sympathies of Northern Germany, which had been es- 
tranged by Frederick’s acceptance of the Bohemian crown, 
might be regained, when the only question at issue was the 
defence of the Protestant populations of the Palatinate from 
Catholic aggression. It is possible that the settlement of the 
Peace of Westphalia might have been anticipated by more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Such statesmanship was not to be found in James. If he 
could not be led to do injustice by the temptations of avarice 
James in- or ambitioH, he was always prone to pass over the 
broader aspects of a problem, and to fix his eyes 
upon some side issue by which his personal reputa- 
tion was affected, or his personal feelings touched. He did 
not, therefore, ask himself how he might best provide for the 
good of PwUrope as a whole, or whether his own coflntr)’ was 
.sufficiently interested in the struggle to lake part in it at all. 
In the midst of the convulsions by which the iContihent was 
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shakL'u to its coiUf o, ho fixed eyes mainly upon two |X)mts : 
on the fact that h’lcclerif lc was his son-indaw, and on the fact 
that Frederick wa.^ a usurper. When"' he thought of one of 
tho^^c fac ts, he jH.‘rsiiadcd himself that he ought to do some- 
thing. W hen he thoiiglu of the Other, he persuaded himself 
that lie ought to do nothing. 

James liad now (or some weeks been busily engaged in an 
investigation of Frederic k’s title. Karly in January, Uoncaster 
"had returned to F.nglancf eager to emtiark his master in a 
crusade against ilie Catholic powers. At th« .sftme time Chris- 
topher * I luhna’s brculier, Achatius, had arrived to perform 
the dunes of anibas.-ador from the new King of Bohemia, and 
]\ad brought with him documents by which he hojKid to make 
gi M)d lii*- ma-ter\ c laim.* 

1 lohna's arguineius, liowever, were not left without an 
answer. I.afuente ijlied the King with reasonings on the 
other side. James was sadly perplexed. All he 
^ warned, be said, was lv> learn the truth. He was in 

gieat strait'-. Affec tion for lus own tlesh and blood urged him 
in one dnection ; ju^tl< e and his friendship for the House of 
Aii'-tri.i urged him in the cither.- 

At Li'-t, atter two or three weeks' consideration, James an» 
ih>uiu'ed that )ic had convinced himself of the groundlessness 
i>f I'erdinand’s claim to reign in Bohemia by hero- 
clitary light. But he had still to consider whether 
the dcpi^^ition Jif a king, once elected, was valid by the con* 
stiiution (tf Bohemia. BiuAinghain carried away by the tide 
of feeling anjund him, was now* found urging his m.istcr 
to >tand fc^rth in defenc'o of the Palatinate. Both he and 
Doncaster were delighted at the progress which had been 
j made, .and l)c»hna, in order U) strike while the iron 
C.< was hot, told James that he wits authorised to raise 

a loan of 100,000/. in the City, and asked him to 
asa-,t him v\ith his recommendation. The recpiesl wa.s met 

' Ban- lb I o the Jan, '' I'otue j)/SS. 

17 , y. 

1 bnonilo-, to (.’nricion, Jan. ^5, J*’. /*. Dom, cxii. 35. Lafuente to 
1 liiiij' lll.i' 1 vlj. EtUr, iHtii ^ Srr. ii. 157, 
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by a refusal. It was equally in vain that Buckingham asked 
j)ermlssion to visit the Aldcriftcn, and at Last to hint that 
His Majesty would not be displeased if they opened their 
purses to his sondn-law. Dohna, compelled lo go in his own 
name, was told that, without the King’s permission, the loan 
could not be raised* 

Equally hesitating was James’s treatment of Sir Andrew 
Gray, a Scotch* officer in the Bohemian service, who came to 
r.rayasks • ^ rcgiincnt for his master, the ex-» 

to pens^V^f which were intended to be met ^out of 

troQpK. the efty loan. Together with his credentials, ^ he 
placed in the King’s hands a letter from his little grandchild, 
in w^hich the boy had been taught to appeal in piteous terms 
for help. Eor a moment James was deeply moved. But he 
could not be induced to give any positive reply to Gra}*.-’ 
Something however, he said, sliould be done. He would 
order Trumbull, his agent at Brussels, to send in a protest to 
the Archduke, as soon as it appeared clearly that Spinola's 
army was directed against the Pabtinate. To this order 
"I'rumbull respectfully replied, that by the time that it was 
positively known in what direction the army was marching, it 
would be too late to interfere.** 

Such was the position of nfbirs when Buwinrkhausen ar- 
rived. He soon found that his wry presence irritated James. 

The King met him ^\ith a torrent of abuse ; he 
hau^«.:nS would scarcely suffer him to speak, and ho kept him 
reception, ^y^iting for his answer more than a fortniglit. He 
then told him that the present danger of the princes was the 
result of the Electors aggression upon Bohemia, and that he 
was not bound to furnish any assistance wltatever.® 


* Nethersole to Carleton, Feb, 20, Letkrs and Dommenis^ Ser. ii. 176. 

* Frederick to the King, Jan. 16, Fli/abeth lo the King, Jan. 17, 

Letters and Documents^ Ser. ii. 142, 144. 

» Salvetti’s Feb. -f-tv'’-,--. 

^ 28, March 0 

* Trumbull to Naunton, Feb. 26, letters and DocuincntSfd^tx. ii. 1S5. 

* Chanil>erlain to Carleton, Feb. 26, .V. P. Dom. cxiii. 104. Salvetii’s 
NcwS'Lctter^ March ^ Trumbull to Carleton, March y, ^Letters and 
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In a few clays, however, James’s language assumed a more 
favourable tone, (iray received permission to levy a thousand 
men in England, and a similar force in Scotland,* 
arc . Robert Anstruther w^as ordered to get ready to 
go to the King of Denmark, to borrow a large sum of money 
to be placed at Frederick’s disposal, upon condition that it 
should be employed in the defence of the Palatinate,® At 
the ^ame time, James announced that he intended to co- 
* operate with the French in an attempt to put an eiKl to the 
war in (iermany.^ 

It f>as, it would seem, in part at least, fo Digby’s advice 
tliat these resolutions were owing* and we shall hardly be 
I'uivs wnmg in attributing to him the w'hole of a plan 
I " ' ^\hi( h would have held out the olive branch to Spain, 

hut ’ivhieh at the same time would have shown that the olive 
branch concealed the swordA 

/o Scr. ii, iSS. Laiulo to the Pocc, March Vmiu MSS. 

' fhainl ii'ilain to ('‘ntlolon, Moich U, ,S\ /*, A*/;o exUi, iS. 

* N< tlu r-t.le to Cnrlvlon, March lo, ibid. c\iii, 33, 

^ N.mulon to Maich 10, .V. P. lioiiand, 

* In the fullouin^ August Nclhcr-»olc, in Jtiviug an account of his recep-^ 
hy hrv‘<lerii:k and Kli/.rih'lh, M.itvd that he had delivered a letter from 

and hivl said ti\a( the Kin^% his master, •• Having found my Lonl 
I >iL:’.»y ini-takcsi l*y some uf hi> o\sn people at home by occa'»ion of his 
1 a liiiu employed in the affairs with Spain, and having ihereujjrm 
C'>nc<;ivcd a jealousy that the same noble lord might be also misrepresented 
hiilu r to their Majesties, had in that respect given mo a particular com* 
m.ri'irncni i<; as‘*ure His Majesty that he had no more nor more truly 
aifct iionaie servant in England *, ami f(>r proof thereof to let Hi.s Majesty 
ur.<}( i^i'oid that, whereas tlie Paron Dohna ha<l, since his coming thither, 
obtained but three general points for His Majesty’s service : to wit, the 
h-an <*r money fnmi the King of Denmark, the contributions in Kuglaiul of 
tlie ( ity and country, and the sending of ambassadors to the contrary })arls, 
tint ilte l-<jrd Digby had been the first propounder of all this to the King, 
my ma''ter, befnre his Majesty’s ambassador tjr any other of his servants in 
Eiii;)aiid, although hi.s lordship had been contented that others (who were 
but set iin) shouhl carry away the thanks an<l praise, because his being 
known to Ijetlie first movertherein might possibly weaken the credit he hath 
in bpaiii, arid so runder him the more unaiilc to serve both his own master 
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It is. usually to little purpose to speculatj on the result of 
events which might have hapj>enecl, but there is evidence in a 
wntten about this time by the King of Spain 
of^lnSSwb Archduke Albert, which can hardly leave a 

interftrence, doubt in any Candid mind that a little firmness on 
Jameses part would have saved the Palatinate from invasion. 
“ It is thought,*^ wrote Philip, that the invasion of the Pala- 
tinate will give the English a fair pretext for openly interfering 
in Germany, and for sending all their forces to the assistance 
of the Dutch, ffljey will take the ground that it is one thing 
to assist their king*s son-in-law in his attempt to seize the 
property of others, and another thing to protect him from the 
loss of his own patrimony. You will thus be attacked by the 
combined forces of England and Holland, and then, if we are 
to take part in the Bohemian war, we shall be at the expense 
of maintaining two armies, and we shall have to fight with 
England, though a war with that power has always been held 
by us to be most imi)olitic. Its inconvenience at this time 
will be especially great, on account of our poverty.’^ * 

It. is true that Philip went on to say that, in spile of all 
obstacles, the Palatinate must be invaded. But it may fairly 
he argued that if James had adopted a more manly tone, 
letter would have ended in a very different-way. 
Whatever Philip or his ministers may have feared, the 
war party in Pmgland knew better than to trust to James's fit* 
^ ^ ^ manifestations of zeal on behalf of the indepen- 

return to ^ dence of the Palatinate. Aware that Gondomar won Id 
England. morc aiuongst them, the)’ exhausted 

all their efforts in a vain endeavour to forc.c their vie\\.s upon 
the King, before the arrival of the dreaded Spaniard. 

On March 5, Gondomar landed at Dover. To the cum- 

and His Majesty, in which respect I humbly prayed his Majesty also to 
beep this to himself.” Nelhersole to Calvert, Aug. n, 1620, .S’. J\ 
Gerf/taftv. The whole passage is very instructive on Digby’s character 
and policy. One would, however, like to know what instructions he” 
would have given to the ambassadors. Probably very different from tho.se 
which they actually received. 

* Philip III. to the Archduke Albert, March Brus^h 
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])Iimenis of the ohl buccaneer, Sir Henry Mainwaring, who 
was now the Lieutenant of the Castle, he replied by telling him 
that he would repay him for his courtesy by forgiving liirn 
twelve crowns out of the million which he had taken from the 
subjects (jf the King of Spain, if only be would promise to 
make good the rest.’ I'hc ambassador was then conducted in 
Slate to London,* and was lodged at the Bishop of Ely’s house 
in Hatton (iartlcn, whic h had been prepared for his accommo- 
dation by the express orders of the King. It wa^ the first 
time for more than sixty years, as men bitterly remftided one 
anothiiv, that the ( hapcl of an English bishop had been decked 
f< »r tln.^ service of the mass, 

(iondomar was scarcely settled in his new abode, wh^n 
(rray's drums were heard beating in the streets. The next 
morning a ])lacard, inviting volunteers to enlist, was found 
naded to hi>. door. He was far loo wise to take any serious 
notice of the afTront llie Elector, he said, had no better 
fritnd than him>clf, for, as soon as be had arrived, he had 
(obtained for him that for wliich he had been for many weeks 
petitioning in vain.’’ 

Mu( h whic h was by no means to the ambassador’s taste had 
Icccn done during his absence. "I'he East India treaty had been 
('oru hided with the Dutch, and was by this time in operatiorl, 
to the detriment (.)f .Spani>h interests. The Howard.S, his firm 
allies, Inid licen driven from office. The Court was full of men 
to whom tile very name of Spain was an abomination. Even 
IhK'kmgham was in league with Pembroke and Southampton. 
All seemed lost, unless he could regain his mastery over the 
feeble mind of James. 

(jondomar’s first audience took j>lare on March i’2, He 
Hi> first received by James with a hearty welcome in 

aa.i.^'nrc. pFcscnce of the whole Court, and was asked to 

return the next morning for a private conference.^ As he went 

‘ Maiawaring to Zouch, March 5, 6, S, P, Vom. cxiii. 8, 10, 

* Salv( tti’s NnoS'LctUr^ March 

* f’hambcrlain to Carleton, March 1 1, . 9 , P, Dam. cxiii. i8. 

^ Salvetli’s New^- Letter ^ March*^ 
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back"t6 Ely House, the courtiers trooped aftei- him, eager to 
know what he had to say about the troubles in Germany. 
With ready wit he contrived to elude their questionings, so as 
to avoid rousing their master’s susceptibilities by telling to 
others what he had not as yet told to him. He took care, 
however, to let his dissatisfaction appear by the dryness of his 
answers. 

The next morning, as the Spaniard was waiting to be ad- 
mitted to ^is audience, Digby took him aside, and appealed to 
him n^t to push matters to extremities. Spain, he 
said, had not a single friend in England but himself, 
strancft. Court swarmcd with Puritans. He must, how- 

ever, speak plainly. The whole mischief was attributable to the 
conduct of the Spanish Government His master had been 
anxious to repose confidence in Spain, but he had met with 
no response to his overtures. If he had been driven to make 
common cause with the Dutch in the East, it was because the 
Spaniards had turned a deaf ear to his offers. 

The name of the Palatinate had not been nientioned. But 
it is pljin that Digby intended to intimate that on that question, 
too, the just demands of England must be satisfied, if James 
w^as not to be thrown into the hands of the war party. Such 
language from James w-ould doubtless have had its effect ; 
coming from Digby, Gondoraar could afford to jjass it by. 
He assumed in his reply that lofty tone w'hich w\as his chief 
weapon. Spain, he said, had not behaved badly. A\’hatever 
blame there was lay with the King of England, who had broken 
the promise.s which he had made. It was in order to comjdain 
of his master’s wrongs that he had returned to London ; and 
he was ready to be cut in pieces in defence of the truth of his 
assertions. 

At this point the conversation w^as interrupted. Digby was 
summoned into the King’s presence, leaving the wily ambas- 
sador to congratulate himself on the probability that his w^ords 
would be repeated, and would alarm James sufficiently to make-^ 
his morning’s work the easier. 

He was not mistaken. The moment he entered the room, 
James began to speak, as if for the purpose o^ stopping Ins 
VOL, HI. z 
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mouth. I hear,” he said, “ from Buckingham, that when you 
shook his hand you squeezed his sore finger hard 
enough to hurt him. I remember hearihg that Lord 
auUience. Montaguc ouce did the same to luOfd Treasurer 
Burghtey when he had the gout” He then proceeded to 
interpret his parable. He was in a sad plight, and he mu.st 
not be squeezed too hard. He had done everything in his 
})ower not to oifend the King of Spain or th€^ Emperor. 
He had tried not to do anything wrong ; .yet« everybody 
was complaining of him. Four years* ago he had been 
warntd against Winwood, and now he had three hundred 
\\ inwoods in his palace. “I give you my word,” he ended 
by saying, taking Gondomar*s hand as he spoke, “as a king, 
as a gentleman, as a Christian, and as an honest man, that 
[ have no wish to marry my son to anyone except your 
masters daughter, and that I desire no alliance but that 
of Spain.’’ At these words he took off his hat, as if ex- 
hausted by the effort, and wiped his heated forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

I'his pitiable spectacle w.is enough for Gondom^r. He 
saw that his work was done to his hand. He answered gravely 
that he was very sorry for what he had just heard. He cogld 
not, however, fc»rget that His Majesty had the power to remedy 
t]ie«.c disorders, and that words, not followed by acts, were 
useless. 

James blu.shed, as well he might. “All that is needed,” he 
said, “ IS that we two should talk over these matters together.” 
'Fhe conversation then took a different turn. At last James 
ventured to approach the great question of the day. “ Do you 
think," he said, “that the Emperor intends to attack the Pala- 
tinate?" “What would you do,” was the answer, “if anyone 
had taken I.ondon from you ? ” “ Well,” said James, “ I hope 
that (iod will arrange everytliing for the best !” and with this 
demonstration of his helplessness he brought the audience to a 
■ clo.se. * 

'I'ht effect of this conversation was not long in .showing 
* * 

* GcJndoma/ to Philip III., March ~ Slfitancas MSS. 2600, fob 65. 
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Itself* The next day James despatched a letter to the Princes 
Union* No one was likely to* attack them, he 
wrote, and he should, therefore, send them no assist- 
th« Unk». He hoped to bring about a general pacifica- 

tion, which would make all warlike preparations needless*^ 
Buwinckhausen was still in England. His indignation was 
great “ If this is the way,” he said, “ that the Princes are to 
Bowirtcic ^ treated, the sooner they come to terms with the 
itSmV ^mperor the better.” He now asked for a cate- 
dwnaiui*. goiical* jeply to certain questions. Would the 
Princes be allowed to levy troops in England ? If they were 
attacked, would James fulfil his engagements ? Did he mean 
that they were to provide for the defence of the Palatinate as 
well as for that of their own territories? Were they to submit 
to such terms as might be proposed by the French ambassadors 
who were about to be sent into Germany as mediators? If 
these included the dissolution of the Union, were they to 
obey ? * 

James hesitated between his dislike of what wms evidently 
becoming a religious war, and his desire to secure his daughter’s 
A voluntary Inheritance from invasion. On March 21, Abbot 
contribution. refusal to send help was sheer de- 

sertion of the cause of God. He begged him to allow him at 
least to collect a voluntary contribution from the clergy. James 
could not find it in his heart to say No, and he gave permis- 
sion, on the condition that his own name was not mentioned.^ 
Shortly afterwards James agreed to extend to the J^rinces 
the permission to levy volunteers, which had been granted to 
Volunteers Uray in the King of Bohemia’s name. Buwinck- 
fortheUnion. hauscH askcd how the expenses of the levy were to 
be met? ** I do not wish, for many reiisons,” was the cautious 
reply, <‘that my name should be mentioned in the matter. But 
if you and Dohna will ask the City and the clergy for money, I 

* The King to the Princes of the Union, March 14, AIL MSS, 12, 
485, fol. 406. 

“ Buwinckhausen to the King, March 14, S. T» Germany, 

* Gondoinar to Philip III., March ^ This information is contained in 
a postscript written later. 
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will take care to make your way easy.” * Tims encouraged, 
Huwinckhuu.sen ^nd Dohna hurried to the City to ask for a 
loan of T 00,000/. Again the authorities, to whom the rectuest 
was made, wished to know what the King had to say upon the 
subject, and the Lord Mayor and the Recorder were deputed 
to ask the r|ueslion. “ I will neither command you nor entreat 
you,” was the answer which they received from James; “but 
if you do anything for my son-in-law, I shall take it kindly.” 
1'ho matter was then referred to the wardens of t!ie several 
romjianios, in order that they might raise tljeif quot^ from the 
(‘^tatci belonging to the various societies. But the wardens 
hesitaioii to make themselves responsible by the payment of 
})u!)]i(' money on so slight a security as a verbal recommenda- 
tion from the King. If they could have an Act of Parliament, 
or even an ohh'ial warrant from the Privy Council, they would 
see what they could do.'*^ 

'Fo this re<}uest no satisfactory re[)ly was given, and every 
Fling remained at a standstill in the City. Abbot, not having 
I S,. <iMcv corporate }>ro)>erty, was less scrupulous, 

i'litn'vi- circular was issued to the clergy by the Arch- 
bishop of C'anterbuiya and two other bishops, re- 
questing contTibuiions to a loan to he placed in Dohna’s. hands. ^ 

It was a poor result of Huwinrkhausen’s mission. On 
March 23. he was di.-misscd In the King with a final answer 
his demands. The Prince.s, James .said, might 
u- A irVk- ♦ V volunteers as they pleased, but, for the 

present at least, they must exj)ect no money from 
him. He must first be assured that they had renounced all 
aggressive desigtis. If they thought it right to defend the 
Palatinate, he should be vvell pleased at their doing so. When 
he ^aw the instructions given to the French ambassadors, he 
would give an opinion upon them. If the Emperor'.s demand 

* Lnndo to the Doge, 1620, Venice ilAS'S'. Desp. Ingh, 

- S-alvctti’s AV7w-/,47/fV, March ~~ Chamberlain to Carlelon, March 20. 
Nclhersolf: i<> Carleton, March 2r, 1620. S. P, Dorn, cxiii. 32, 33. 

“ The Arrhbi^hop of ('antcrbin}% &c., to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
March 2i.(?), 1O20, S, P. Dorn, cxiii. 34. 
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for a dissolution of the Union were a legal onef they had better 
submit to it ; if not, he would help them to resist 

At this solemn trifling Buwinckhauscn was deeply exas- 
perated. Three times he sent back the present of plate which, 
as was customary at the departure of ambassadors, had been 
sent him by the King. At last he gave way ungraciously 
enough. If his Majesty, he said, was affronted at his refusal of 
the gift, he was ready to accept it ; but he would leave it 
behind in •Dohna’s charge. He had no means to guard so 
much silver, and ^tVould be conveyed more safely undej the 
protection of the volunteers w^ho wxtc about to leave England 
for the defence of the Palatinate.* 

• James probably fancied that he had done nothing, and had 

incurred no responsibility. He was grievously mistaken. By 
RwuUof his hesitating inaction, he had conveyed to Gondo- 
james’sin- mar^s mind the assurance that the Palatinate might 
action. assailed without fear of interruption from Eng- 

land. If the Bohemian war grew into a German war, if the 
Thirty Years’ War has rested as a dark blot upon the history of 
P^urope, it is James who must share the heavy resjjon&ibility 
with Prederick and Maximilian, 

# Whilst James was hesitating, the public excitement was 
increasing as the reports of an approaching attack upon the 
Palatinate acquired consistency. On March 26 James went in 
state to hear the Bishop of London laeach at Paurs Cross. 
Various rumours were afloat as to the reason for this unusual 
display. Some thought that an opportunity would be taken to 
announce the conclusion of the marriage treaty with Spain. 
Others were sanguine enough to expect a declaration in favour 
of the Bohemians. Those who were better informed knew 
that James merely wished to give effect to the Bishoi)'s apjical 
for contributions for the rei^air of the ruinous fabric of the 
Cathedral, and for the rebuilding of the steeple wiiich had been 

• The King’s reply to Buwinckhauscn, March 23, 1620, .S'. /’, Ckn/iarty, 

^ Lando to the Doge, Veni^ A/SS. Salveiti s Xews-LciUry 

April 3, 
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destroyed by ftro at the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth.* 

The Bishop’s text was selected by the King. “ Thou shalt 
arise and have mercy upon Zion ; for the time to favour her, 
The Bishop s the set time is come. For thy servants take plea- 
serition. stoocs, and favour the dust thereof” He 

hvid been strictly forbidden to touch upon the politics of the 
day. Yet, as he spoke of the necessity of prayer and action 
on behalf of the spiritual Zion, and exhorted his ^hearers to 
nourish the truth of the Gospel in everj place, there were 
[jrobably many present who would have responded td the words 
with w]\ic]\ one of the bystanders recorded his impression.s 
“ The Bishop,” he wrote, said that there was not the poorest 
hewer ot’ ^vood who would not give one penny out of twopence 
to build up the walls of Zion. He did ijot, he durst not apply 
it ; but gave every man liberty to make the application ; but I 
belieNC his heart was then in Bohemia.”* 

As far as the immediate object of the sermon was concerned, 
notliing whatever was effected. The hearts of many of the 
Citizens, like the heart of their Bishop, may or may not have 
been in Bolicmia, But, in spite of the appointment of 
commis‘:;ioners to watch over the restoration of the church, 
the money which had l>een asked for did not come in. 

'rhere were other demands upon the purses of tho.se who 
had listened to the sermon. Before he left the City, James, 
Th-contri- 'vbo had now taken up warmly the idea that he 
ihTcaUi. assist his son-in-law without incurring any 

r..iLo. responsibility himself, asked the Aldermen to imi- 
tate the example of the clergy, and to raise a fund by voluntary 
contribution fur the defence of the Palatinate. The difficulty 
which had stood in the way of the loan would thus be avoided, 
as there would be no need to ask for a formal authorisation of 
the Council when the money was no longer to be levied out of 
the public property of the companies. 

'I'htj step taken by the clergy had already found imitators. 

’ Chamberlain to Carleton, March 20, S. P. Dom. cxiii. 32, 

* Young to Zoueh, March 27, .V. P. Dom, cxiii. 32, 

* OoinniisMijns, April 1 5, Nov, 17, Pat. i8 Jac. I., Parts 9 and 6. 
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Tho Earl of Dorset had sent 500/. to Dohna^ with an intima- 
tion that the payment would be continued for five years, if the 
war lasted so long. Similar offers had been made by others of 
the chief nobility. Still the Aldermen hung back. They were 
willing^ they $ai4 to give, but they disliked a renew^al of the 
system of benevolences. I-et Parliament be summoned, and 
it Would then appear what they would do.* 

At las^, with some hesiution, they gave way. They were 
plainly told that they must not expect a Parliament, and they 
were unwilling incur the responsibility of a refusal. Nomin- 
ally, at least, the payment was to be voluntary. But tt w^as 
soon seen that popular bodies were not slow in imitating the 
evib example which the Government had set. A house-to- 
house visitation made refusal difficult Each citizen, in turn, 
was exhorted to show himse)f a good Christian by a liberal 
payment, and the names of those who refused to give were 
taken down, in order that they might be held up to public 
reprobation.* 

Yet, with all this, money came in but slowly, 100,000/. 
had been expected. The partisans of Spain had contented 
April them.selves with predicting that the contribution 
^ wquld not exceed 50,000/.® Yet, on April 28, four 

weeks after the collection had been commenced, only 13,000/. 
had been obtained.^ The shortcoming may, perhaps, in some 
measure be attributed to the ordinary difficulties of raising 
money by voluntary subscription. But it can hardly be 
doubted that, however deeply the misfortunes of the conti- 
nental Protestants were felt by individuals, the mass of the 
citizens were comparatively little affected by the distress of a 
country so distant and unknown as that mountain-girded land 

* I^ndo to the Doge, VeMic£ MSS. Desph. Ingh. Nethersole 

to Carleton, March a I, .S’. Dorn. exUi. 33. 

* Salvetti’s Hews-Letter, 

ApnJ 10 

* Salvetti's April 

< Lando to the Doge, V^ice MSS. Desp. Ingh. Salvetti's 

News- Litter^ f. 
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which had not l|>ng ago been brought upon the stage as the 
scene of the shipwreck of the IVm/ePs Tale. 

To this James had come at last For seventeen years he 
^ had been carrying on what he had plainly seen to 
suiViVof be a struggle for sovereignty. The issue which 
being tried w’as whether England should be a 
monarchy under the forms of the old constitution, or a Tei>ubJic 
under die forms of the old monarchy. And now, at the 6rst 
moment, when tliere was a call for the fulfilment o£ duties as 
well as for the assenion of rights, it w’as JaftidS? who struck the 
first Wow at his own pretensions, lo have adopted an erro- 
neous policy at siu h a crisis would have been bad enough. 
Hut to have no policy at all — to drift helplessly from side to 
side as the various arguments were presented to him that lay 
upon the outsuie of the problem, into the heart of which he 
was unable to look, and finally to throw the burden of decision 
and of action upon mayors and aldermen, upon country gentle- 
men and countiy clcrg)nien — was an act of political suicide. 
Hy his own mouth, James had declared himself incapable of 
gi\ing any guidance to the nation. 

During the weeks in whieh the fate of the Continent was 
being det ided at Munich and Brussels, James presented a 
^ pitiable spectacle. (Jne day he was stirred to }jas- 
sion by a rumour that his son-in-law' had invited 
tlie Tuikh into Hungary. “If that be the case,” he 
said, “ I will myself decriare war against him ; and, if I die, my 
bones shall be carried in front of the army which is to attack 
him." * A few days afterwards he was calmly discussing the 
prosper ts of the mediation whicl\ he was about to undertake m 
conjun(tion with the French.’^ If he were to do more than 
he said, fresh provocation would be given to the Catholic 
fHA\ ers, and they w cmld enter into a c loser confederacy than ever.'^ 
Condomar was in good sjfirits. He. knew that whatever 
James might say, the neutrality of England was, for the time 


' Tillicp's’ fc'^patch, April -y Rannicr, Fn’ip aus Paris^ ii. 299. 

* 'I he King to the Duke of Lorraine, April 12, Add. MSS. 12, 485, 
fol, 42. 

’ Tillierei’ despatch, April Raiimer, Ihiife aus Paris ^ ii, 30a 
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at least, secured. His next step was to bind more firmly the 
KesuinpUon chaitis which he had laid upon James, by assuring 
Him of his master’s readiness to proceed with the 
treaty. ^ marriage treaty, if only means could be found to 
satisfy the Pcj^e. If James would give satisfactory assurances 
about the English Catholics, Lafuente would carry the treaty 
to Rome, and formally demand the dispensation. Of the 
liberty dl^worship, without which, as he well knew', the Pope’s 
consent c#uld not be obtained, the Spaniard said nothing. He 
knew' that to asl^fdr that would be to risk a com])lele breach, 
and he therefore left James to embody his resolution *n his 
own words.' 

On April 27 James sent the two Secretaries qf Stale to 
Gondomar, to inform him that steps had already been taken 
Improved ameliorate the condition of the English Catholics. 

In consequence of his irritation at the return of 
Catholic*. the banished priests, the promise which He had 
given Gondomar, that he would put an end to the e.xactions 
of the pursuivants, had not been fulfilled. 'J hat form of per> 
secution, however, w'as now to come to an end. Commissions 
were to be issued to*inquirc into the misdeeds of these harpies, 
and to take in hand the leasing of the recusants’ lands, and ihe 
compositions for offences against the penal laws. I'he Catholii:s 
would thus have the advantage of dealing with an official body 
instructed to act with moderation, instead of with greedy 
courtiers, who had obtained grants of forfeitures, and w ho had 
pushed to the extreme the legal rights which they had thus 
acquired.® All persons refusing to take the oatli of allegiance 
w'ere to be set at liberty on condition that they would leave 
the kingdom w'ithin forty days.® 

On the following day, Gondomar received another visit. 

* Gondomar to Philip III., AladrUi Palace Library. 

* Statement of the vexations inflicted on resusants, May, S. P. Dam. 
cxv, 9. Commission to enquire into infoimers, &c., May 13, Pyjncf^ 
xvii. 212. Commission to lease recusants’ lands, May 14, PcA Jac. I., 
Part 18. 

* There were ten of them. Order for release, April 24,^ Earner 
xvii. 193, 
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Buckingham ancJt Digby brought with them a letter from James 
to the King of Spain, in which he promised that the future 
Princess of Wales and her servants should enjoy the free exer- 
Aprii as. cise of tlicir religion within the walls of the palace 
cUiThit’ assigned to her. Besides this, no 

^‘'itholic should suffer death for conscience* sake. It 
c.ahi>iic5. was ini])ossiblc to repeal the penal laws without con- 
sent of Parliament, but they should be mitigated in. practice, 
and all com])laints should receive due attention.* Buckingham 
who, though he wished to see the Palatin«ttf preserved from 
invasion, was anxious to keep on good terms with Sjxiin, ic^sured 
tiio ambassador that it was impossible for the King to go 
farther than this. If he did, the people would rise in insur- 
rection, and would cut all the Catholics in pieces. 

In reply, Gondomar took high ground. It was impossible, 
he said, to believe that James really wished for peace with 
r.otiiumat s ^P-'dn. Pir.icy was never more rife, or the attacks 
upon Spanish trade in the East and West Indies 
more incessant. W as not Captain North now bound for the 
Amazon, with the Kings commission,* no doubt to do what 
Raleigh had d(jnc before him ? Were not the drums even then 
beating in the streets to gather soldiers to fight for the Palatine 
in Bohemia ? ^\’as not the King him.self in constant correspon- 
dence with the enemies of the Emperor in Germany, and was 
he nut urging them to resist the Emperor's designs. The 
English had now the advantages of peace and war at the same 
time. I'hc King of Spain did not want such a peace as that. 
God had given him power enough to fight all the nations of 
tile world together. He had hardy mariners amongst his sub- 
jects, and if he w^as provoked, it would be as easy for them to 
attack England as it would be for Englishmen to attack Spain. 
If James wi^lied to maintain peace, he must change his ways. 
If he wished the Infanta to marry his son, he must satisfy 
Jdnli[) in respect to religion. 

Such was the apiiearance of James’s policy in the eyes of 


‘ The King to 1‘hilip III., Apfil 27, Trynne’s Jliddm Works of Dark' 
S. ' « See p. 348. 
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Oondoman The Spaniard hit the mark in paying that it at- 
tempted to combine the advantages of peace and war at the same 
time. When he ended, Buckingham acknowledged that he could 
not deny that in many things the ambassador bad spoken truly. 
Digby knew that there was another side to the question. If 
James, he said, granted to the Catholics all that Gondomar 
wished, England would bit Catholic, and mass would be said 
publicly in the churches. Whether this was true or not, at all 
events it was the prevalent belief in England that it was true. 

On May 6, (jh^ndomar had an interview with the King him- 
self, at which the Prince was present as well as Bucki!%ham. 

M*y 6 complained much of his misfortune in having to 

Gon<ioiwir*s deal with the troubles in Germany, and assured the 
with the ambassador that the Catholics should in future be as 
little molested as his other subjects. He pressed Gon- 
domar to say what it was that would content the King of Spain 
in matters of religion. Gondomar did not venture to say that 
nothing short of liberty of worship would be accepted. All that 
he could do, as he informed his master in describing the scene, 
was so to frame his answers as to prevent James from ima- 
gining that he was well satisfied with the ])roposal to which he 
bad been listening. 

Ckmdomar knew that if he could win the Prince to change 
his religion it would matter little what James might say or do. 
GDnf>mar's howcver, obliged to confess that he could, at 

opinion of present, see no likelihood of this. Charles, he said, 
was on terms of the closest familiarity with him, and 
assured him that he would never persecute the Catholics ; but 
he had had a bad education, and was a confirmed heretic. 

Nevertheless, the Spaniard was inclined to put more trust 
in the son than in the father. No one could be sure that what 
Tamer’s Jauics Said onc day he would not unsay the next. 

Though at OHC thue he assured Gondomar that he 
meant to do much more for the Catholics than he 
had promised, at another time, in the presence of sorffe 
Protestants, he expressed his surprise that the Spanish am- 
bassador should have talked abbut persecution as existing in 
England, It was not persecution, he said, te carry out the 
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laws. CiondomcV replied that it was persecution to take away 
life and estate from those who were living honestly and as loyal 
subjects. At all events, if those laws were to be executed, it 
wa.s needless to lake any further trouble about the marriage 
treaty. 

\Miat to recommend to Philip, Gondomar hardly knew, 
He foresaw the c\il result of a breach, and yet he did not see 
( onhmir’s bicat h couM be averted. On the •vhole, he 

Mhu-eru recommended that l^fuente should go toJRomc for 
iiia>t<.r. dispensation. It was impossiWe^even in this way 

to very much time, as James was sure to be im|xitient 
Still, m the mean time, the King might die, and his son might 
be C(»p.verted, If this did not hapj^en the Pope might make it 
n condition of the dl^pensation that James should summon 
rarlumient to conlirm his conces-sions to the Catholics, and to 
af;reo tliat lliese concessions should be actually put in force for 
ii whole year beft>re the Infanta arrived. 

In gi\ing this advice, Gondomar unwittingly revealed the 
unreal nature of the cum]^act whicli he was .striving to effect. 
He knew liow to deal wuh persons, but he did not know how 
to <ieal with a nation. He expected great things from the hope 
whit h the I’nnee had already held out to him, of coming in per-* 
son to Madrid to claim hi.^ bride. He did not understand the 
national feeling in England, and he fancied that it was enough 
that the greater number of the old nobility of Elngland were 
either (»])enly or .secretly Catholics.^ Gondomar, however, was 
matle to feel that the gooibwiU of James was not everything in 
l aigland. He pleaded against the .sujiport which had been given 
to Captain North’s ex}>edition to the Amazon, and his 
ufV'ii'lur? objections were supported by E>igby, who was wise 
enough to see that no good could come of an attempt 
to establish an English trade in the midst of the Spanish Indies, 
but North, like Raleigh, had powerful friends at Court, and 
before the order for stopping his voyage was issued, he had 
stipl'cd out of Plymouth harbour, and was well on his way 
a( TOSS the .\tlantic. When it was too late, a proclamation was 


(itndfJintijr to Philip III,, May j*’ Madrid Palace Library* 
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isisued arrest him, and his brother, Lord^North, was im- 
prisoned for a few days, on the charge of complicity with his 
evasion.* 

Even Gondomaris influence with the King had its limits. 
He was extremely anxious to see his old friend and pensioner 
Gondoniar restored to office. But though James consented 

pk»a<i* for to re*admit Lake to Court, and to a certain degree 
^of favour, he resolutely refused to give him back the 
Secretary.s]iip.* To a request that he would show indulgence 
to Lady L^ike, wfeoihad not yet acknowledged the justice of 
her sentence, he was equally deaf. “ As for my Lady Lake,” 
he said, “ I must both confess to have pronounced an unjust 
sentence, and break my promise to my Lady Exeter in a 
matter of justice, if I grant her any ease at this time. Besides 
this cause hath no resjicet to religion, except the Romish re- 
ligion be composed of the seven deadly sins, for I dare swear 
she is guilty of them all. If Spain trouble me with suits of this 
nature, both against my justice and honour, their friendship will 
be more burdensome than useful to me.’' * 

The Princes of the Union were not likely to be content 
with James’s reception of their appeal for help. Towards the 
^ end of April they ajudied to him again. 1'he Duke 

F*c^h Appli- ^ . , t T 

cation from of Bavano, it was now known, liad come to terms 
thcLnion. Elector of Saxony, and they had every 

reason to fear the worst. Nothing, however, could induce 
James to take a decided course. In ]>rivate he assured Dohna 
that if the Princes were really attacked he would send twenty 
or thirty thousand men to help them ; whilst to the Princes 

‘ Sanchez to the King, Feb. 19 ; Sanchez to Buckingham, Feb. 19, 
S.P. Sfditt. Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 26, .S’./*, /W/. cxii. 104. 
Salvetli’s Netvs- Letter^ May ~ Proclamation. May 15, Rymcr^ xvii. 
215. The Council to the Warden of the Fleet, May 21, 1620, Council 
Register, 

- Salvelti’s News-Letter, May Woodw.ard to Windebank, May 2^ 
S.P. Dorn. cxv. 50. 

» The King to Buckingham, HaUiwcWs I.dtcrs of the Kin^s of 
Ens^latid, ii. 149. The letter is without a date, but it may be safely 
assigned to April or May, 1620. 
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themselves he despatched a long scolding letter, warning them 
not to make an unprovoked assault upon their neighbours, but 
entirely omitting all reference to the point at issue — the antici- 
pared invasion of the Palatinate, 

In (k)ndomar*s presence James forgot everything except 
the wickedness of his son- in-la w*s usurt)ation. ** You have good 
cause,” he one day said to him, to complain of the 
treatment of the English Catholics, of Captain North’s 
d. iuar. voyage, and of the aid which has been given to the 

J\alatinatc. Put it is not my fault. It is i^l*the doing of the 
traito’is around me. For the wrongs of the Catholics you must 
lay the blame upon the Archbishop, who is a godless Puritan. 
North was permitted to escape by that traitor Buckingham. 
He is young and inexperienced, and he sold him a passport.*' 
Buckingham was then called into the room. George,” said 
the King, “why did you sell a pas.sport without telling me?” 
“ Because," answered Buckingham in the same jesting tone, 
“you never give me any money yourself.” James pulled his 
hair, kissed lum twu e, and told him to leave the room. 

All this was sufficiently undignified ; but its imj^olicy was 
nothing to what followed. ‘^Thc Palatine,” said James, “ is a 
godless man, and a usurper. I will give him no help. It, is 
murh more reasonable that he, young as he is, should listen to 
an old man like me, and do what is right by surrendering Bohe- 
mia, titan that I should be involved in a bad cause. The 
Pnnccs of the Union want my help ; but I give you my Word 
that they shall not have it.”* 

Siu'h language w'as not likely to pass unchallenged. James 
was daily urged by the w^ar parly to issue a declaration of 
, his intention to ijreserve from invasion the hcrc- 

Hp is urceo ... r 

tnatiMHithe ditary dominions of his son-in-law. Let an army of 
twelve thousand men, it wus said, be sent to 
Heidelberg or Mannheim, with strict orders to take no part in 
the struggle in Bohemia, If this was impossible, let a garrison 
‘of a thousand men be throwm into Heidelberg : the mere 

‘ Tilliercs’ Despatch, 1620, Raumer, JSHe/e aus Paris ^ ii. 300. 
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pr«s'!fence of the English flag would be enough to deter the 
Spaniards firom their purpose. 

This proposal was certain to be rejected by Janies. It was 
the more unpalatable to him as he was asked to give the 
Southampton whom he thoroughly 
detested. As usual he fell back upon half-measures. 
He would allow Dohna, if he wished it, to levy a body 
The ^enermJ ^ of voluntcers at his own cost, and to issue a cir- 
cOTtr^iwm* whole kingdom, calling upon the gentry 

*to imit^e the example of the London citizens by 
Taiatiiwu. contributing to the expenses of the force. ^ He 
would think seriously of sending ambassadors to bring about 
a pacification, and he would order Trumbull to put a direct 
question to the Archduke Albert as to the future movements of 
the army which was preparing to take the field under Spinola’s 
command At the same time he assured Gondomar privately 
that he did not expect much from the ambassadors, except that 
the sending of them would serve to keep quiet those who 
were giving him so much trouble at home. After this it is no 
wonder that Gondomar wrote home at once, recommending an 
immediate attack on the Palatinate.* 

Gondomar had no reason to be dissatisfied. If, for form’s 
sake, he uttered loud protests against the enrolment of the 

June. volunteers, he w^as inwardly congratulating himself 
u»e*Ard?/ Upon this fresh evidence of James’s weakness.® The 
duk« Albert, fcars of English intervention, which had been the 
object of so much consultation at Madrid in the previous year, 
had ceased tp be seriously entertained. The Court of Brussels 
had learned to treat James as disrespectfully as Gondomar 
himself had ever done. It was not till June 19 that the Arch- 
duke deigned to reply to Trumbull’s inquiries. He had always 

* Dohna to the Lord Lieutenant of Northampton, May 31, 1620, R. 
Germany. 

* Gondomar to Philip III,, June -g 'jjJv'y’ Simancas MSS. 2601, lol. 
31, 36 ; Dohna to Packer, May 27, 1620, 1 . P, Germatty. 

’ * Buckingham to Gondomar, June ^ ; Gondomar to Philip III., 
Simancas MSS. 2601, fol. 36. 
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been desirous, hj said, to remain on good terms with the king 
of Falkland. He li oped, therefore, that in order that no jealousy 
might spring uj) between them, James would persuade his som 
in-law to submit to ‘reason. 'Fhis answer, in which all men- 
tion of the invasion of the Palatinate was as rarefully avoided 
as it had been by James in his letter to the Princes of the 
Union, ciuild leave no doubt in any reasonable mind as to the 
S])anish intentions,' ^ 

Til the Dutch, at least, no doubt was any longer possible. 
James, as his manner was, bad asked them fco^defend the Pala- 
11 ... Di't.h "iibout signifying any intention of taking a 

direct part in the war himself. They replied that 
tlicy coulil do nothing alone. Twelve thousand men were the 
utmost that they could spare. If James would send but six 
^l^oLl^antl Ihiglishincn, a sufficient force would be collected to 
enable the Princes of the Union to defend themselves. Less 
th.ar\ this would be entirely useless.* A few days later, on the 
very day on which the Archduke W'as replying to Trumbull at 
r>rii<Ni.'ls, Carlclon was able to forward to Naunton a detailed 
list of the forces which the Dtitch offered to bring into the 
fkld. “ W'hat mure,” wrote Carkton, with scarcely concealed 
irony, “(an be from hence ~**I say not expected but — desired? 
I \m 11 make no doubt but if his Majesty lay this aside in his 
wisdom, he socth other uavs to attain to the same end. Kings 
are god> upon caitb, and they have this property, to see when 
UKUtals are fearful beyond measure ; but, in the mean time, 
tho^e must be pardoned for llioir fear and apprehension, who 
know no more than I 

To tliis appeal -Nannton’s reply was most desponding. 


'Pn.v arc 
thf: KinjtC. 


James had just arrived from a hard day in the 
saddle \vhen Carleton’s despatch was placed in his 
hands. He was much obliged to the Dutch, he 


said, for their offers ; but he supposed that they only wanted to 


^ * Trumbull to Naunton, June 17, 21, The Archduke Albert to the 
King, 19, 1620; S. P. fiamUts. 

C’arh’ton to Naunton, June 12, Cnrh'tan Letters^ 469 ; Carlelou to 
llm June 14, 1620, .V. P. JWJand, 

Carfeton tOiNaunton, June 19, 1620, S, P. Holland, 
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entangle him in some engagement. Perhaps they had not 
heard that he had allowed volunteers to be levied for the Pala- 
tinate. Naunton pointed to a paragraph which showed that 
they were perfectly aware of this ; but that they thought that 
the small force that could In this way be raised would be en- 
tirely nsdessf* James fell back upon his old excuses. He was 
quite sure that Spinola would march straight for Bohemia 
without meddling with the Palatinate. Even if the Dutch 
were in tl\e right, what could he do more than had been done 
already f They talked of supplying him with munitions of war. 
He did not see anything in their letter about supplying him 
with money. If they would do that, they might have as many 
English volunteers as they pleased.^ 

James’s love of iriaction, and his irresoluteness of mind, will 
account for much ; but, strange as his conduct was, it can only 
be fully accounted for by his entire confidence in Gondomar. 
During his whole life, wherever he placed his confidence, he 
placed it without stint, and he was now persuaded that, what- 
ever happened, Gondomar would see that he suffered no wrong. 
He could not believe that when once his son-in-law had been 
brought, either by persuasion or by force, to abandon his unjust 
claim to Bohemia, the Spanish Government would not be as 
anxious as he was himself to secure the possession of the Pala- 
tinate to its legitimate ruler. 

It was something more than his usual dislike of anything that 
disturbed his repose which at this moment embittered James 
^ against the Dutch. News had recently arrived * of the 

The news ° ,, 

from the outragcs Committed upOH English vessels by Dutch 
commanders in the East, in spite of their knowledge 
of the opening of the conference in London. The King had 
been deeply irritated, and had been encouraged in his irritation 
Uucicing- Buckingham, to whom political motives were as 
tbn oft?” t^c>lhing in comparison with personal motives, and who 
war party, saw in the sufferings of the English sailors an insult to 
himself as Lord High Admiral of England. Suddenly the watr 

* Naunton to Cadet on, June S, P. Holland, 

* About the middle of May. Wdbdward to Windebank, May 22, 
S, P. Dom. cxv, 50. 

VOI.. III. 
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party discovered that their powerful advocate waa growing cool 
in the cause. Only a few weeks had passed since the King had 
been hardly able to restrain him from heading the list of con* 
tribiitions for the defence of the Palatinate with a n^agnificeiu 
donation of io,ooo/., and now he was deep in the confidence of 
Gondomar, and rcs{X)nding eagerly to the hard things which it 
pleased the Spaniard to say about Frederick and his panisans. 
In return, he was com|)elled to listen to language long unheard^ 
and to know that the men who had been his staunch firiendy 
in his contest with the Howards, were muignuting i^ainst the 
exorbitant influence which he exercised over the King^ 

To some extent, perhaps, Buckingham’s change of temper 
- it can hardly be dignified with the name of a change of 
r.uckmg- policy— may be attributed to his recent marriage 
shtpoH at! with a Roman Catholic lady. His match-making 
Catherine^ ^ niothcT had suggested to him that he would find a 
.lonrrs. | ,ady Catherine Manners, the daughter 

of t)K* Earl of Rutland. Her high birth would cast a lustre 
upon the son of a Ix'icestershire squire ; and it was to be hoped 
t}\at the child of the wealthiest nobleman in England would 
bring with her a portion such as was rarely to be found to the 
west of Temple Bar. I.ady Buckingham, however, acted as 
though she were conferring rather than asking a favour. Her 
terms were high. She must have x 0,000/. in ready money, and 
land worth 4,000/ a year. Yet, strange as she probably thought 
it, the Earl showed no anxiety to strike a bargain. He was 
hnn>elf a strict Roman Catholic, and I^dy Catherine had been 
educated in her father's creed. To make matters worse, the 
King openly declared that his favourite should not marry a 
recusant. Buckingham's wife, he said, must go to church.^ 

There happened to be a man about the Court who saw 
his own oj>portunity in Liidy Buckingham's difficulties. John 
W illiams, the youngest son of n Welsh gentleman, had come 

‘ Cjrondomar to Thilip III., Simancas 2601, foJ, 36. 

^ ^ Urt nt to t'arletoTi, Aug. 20, 16x9. Nethersole to Caricton, Jan 30, 
1620, .S. P. /Jom, cx. 22; cxii. 20. Halvetti*s 

March 4. 
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up„t6 Cambridge to study, had taken orders, and had attracted 
Ellesmere’s notice by his ability. *The Chancellor 
made him his chaplain, ^^^en Ellesmere died, 
Bacon ofiered to renew the appointment, but Williams, whose 
ambidoh was not satisfied with his position, declined the offer, 
and, through the infiuence of Bishop Montague, obtained a 
nomination as one of the royal chaplains. From that moment 
his fortune was made. He was the very man to win James’s 
fairauTf He was not onTy an immense reader, but a ready and 
fluent tarten lljjt^^tifarious as were the subjects which James 
loved to chat oVer, Williams was at home amongst thejn all 
Whether the subject of conversation was the last work of 
Bellarmine, the latest news from Heidelberg or Vienna, or the 
newest scand^ at Court, he had always something to say, and 
that something was sure to please. Amongst the minor difficul- 
ties of statesmanship his shrew’dness was seldom at fault. His 
eye was quick to discern the narrow path of safety. But his 
intellect was keen, without being strong. In those powers of 
imagination which distinguish genius from talent he w^as entirely 
deficient. He was of the earth, earthy. The existence of any 
firm belief, either religious or political, w^as altogether incom- 
prehensible to him, and after years of experience he dashed 
ftimself to pieces against the persistent singlemindedness of 
Laud, and the no less persistent singlemindedness of the 
Puritans of the Long Parliament, as a bird dashes itself against 
a window-pane from very ignorance that it is there. 

For the present, however, the way was clear before him. 
He made himself indispensable to the King. One day Jame 
Hi« mt«r- dropped a hint that, if he wished to rise at Court, he 
favouToTthe better secure a place in Buckingham’s regard, 
marriage. UpoH this hint Williams acted. Belvoir Castle was 
not far from his rectory of Walgrave, and he was already 
known to the Earl of Rutland. He used what influence he 
possessed to smooth down the difficulties in the way of the 
match. Long afterw^ards, he was accustomed to boast thatjt 
w’as owing to his intervention that Lady Buckinglaam’s ex- 
orbitant demands were finally conceded. But it is not probable 
that he had much to do with these financial arrangements. 

A A 2 
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Upon the death of her%rother in March, Lady Cathcrind*was 
left the only surviving child of the Earl. Under these circum- 
stances it hardly needed Williams’s persuasive tongue to urge 
him to make over a larger portion to his daughter than he 
would have been willing to do in his son’s lifetime* 

The religious difficulty was still unsolved, and to this 
Williams now applied himself. He was not despondent. He 
HU inter, that Lady Catherine was deeply in love with 

Sdycathe- Buckingham, and that she only wanted an excuse 
rine. to yield. The method which ado|)ted was 
characteristic of himself* A Puritan would have denounced 
the Pope as Antichrist. Laud would have protested against 
the burden which the Church of Rome was laying upon the 
const ience by imposing its own traditions as articles of faith. 
Williams took the easier course of praising the catechism, and 
of pointing out the excellence of the forms under which the 
marriage service was conducted. For the moment his success 
was all that could be desired. Whether the conversion which 
he effected was likely to be permanent was a question which 
he, perhaps, hardly c*ared to ask.* 

Still, however, there were obstacles in the way of the 
marriage. Rutland was deeply irritated at the possibility of 
(»«inrrfi daughter’s ajxjstasy. Whilst he was in this mood* 

i^tween he was told that the young lady had left the house 

.and Rut* in the morning m company with l4aay UucKingnaro, 

and had not returned at night. The fact seems to 
have been that she had been taken ill, and bad been kept by 
Lady Buckingham in her own ai)artment till the next morning.* 
But the angry father was not to be convinced. His daughter, 
he fancied, having first abandoned her religion, had consum- 
mated her guilt by sacrificing her own chastity and the honour 
of her family to the impatience of her lover. He refused to 
admit her again into his house, and forced her to take refuge 
with Lady Buckingham, Upon Buckingham himself he poured 

• ' Ilackot, /J/c of WilliavtSy 41, 

“ Tliis f.as the stoiy told by Tady Huckiiigham, and, judging by her 
soTi\ language afterward'., 1 see nareason to (loubt its accuracy. Sir P. 
Zouch to Lord Zouch, Maich 23, .S'. P, Dom. cxiii. 38. 
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out hi$ indigxiatiatt in no measured terms. B«t for the inter* 
ventioh of the Prince, the two noblemen would have come to 
blows. ^ Rutland insisted that the marriage should take place 
immediately, ^ the only way to clear his daughter’s fame. 
Buckingham replied that Lady Catherine’s fame was safe from 
everything except her father’s tongue ; and that, if he was to 
be spoken to in such a style, he would have nothing more to 
do with the match.* When he was by himself, he was inclined 
to treat the whole afiair as a jest He drew up a petition 
on the subject, ♦Hich he presented to the King. “Inmost 
humbly beseech your Majesty,” he wrote, *nhat, for the pre- 
serving me from the foul blemish of unthankfuJness, you 
would lay a strait charge upon my Lord of Rutland to call 
home his daughter again, or at least I may be secured that, 
in case I should marry her, I may have so much respite 
of time given me as, I may see one act of wisdom in the 
foresaid lord, as may put me in hope that of his stock I may 
some time beget one able to serv'e you in some mean employ- 
ment.”^ 

To all this there was only one ending possible. Lady 
Catherine declared that she was convinced by the arguments 

May. which shc had heard, and received the communion 
according to the rites of the English Church.** On 
inarriago. May 1 6 the couple were married by Williams. After 
all that had passed, it was thought inexpedient that there should 
be any public festivities, and no one but the King and the 
bride’s father was present at the wedding.® Williams received 
the deanery of Westminster in reward for his services. 

Whether Buckingham’s marriage had any part in his de- 
sertion of the popular party is a matter of conjecture. But 
there can be no doubt that at this time his vanity had con- 

* Salvetti’s Nems^Lttter, 54 

’ April 3 

* Buckingham to Rutland, March (?), Goodman, Court of King James y 
ii. 191. 

* Buckingham to the King, March (?), Harl MSS, 6986, fo! 1112. 

< Chamberlain to Carleion, April 29, S, P. Dorn, cxiii. 92. 

* “Si tiene segreto per taciti rtipetti.” Salvetti’s News- Letter y 
June.-,. 
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ceivcd a special irritation against Frederick. He haa been 
Huckin ham bccause, in the midst of his multifarious 

iruendsledi occupatioiis, the Hcw King of Bohemia had not found 
thcwiuir^ time to write to him.* A fresh offence had now 
added. As long as it was supposed that James 
might be induced to send troops in his, own name into the 
Palatinate, the favourite had been besieged with applications 
for the command. He had engaged to give his support to Sir 
Edward Cecil, a son of the Earl of Exeter, whose tfamily had 
stood by him in his contest with the HoN^afts. The choice, 
however, of a conmiander was no longer in the hands of the 
King, and Holma declined to entrust his master’s forces to Cecil. 

d’hc ambassador’s choice fell upon Sir Horace Vere, who 
had not even asked for the apiK)intment It seems that 
Dohna had private reasons for passing over Cecil, 
inclit’i'f some way or another, given personal 

offence to Elizabeth,’-* but his decision was fully jus- 
tified ui)on military grounds. Both Vere and Cecil had long 
served in the army of the States, and Cecil had commanded the 
English contingent at the siege of Juliers. Such, however, was 
Vere’s rei>utation, as the first English soldier of the day, that, 
as boon as his appointment was known, the foremost of the 
young nobility were pressing forward for the hopour of semng 
as subordinates under so distinguished a captain. 

V’ere’s military capacity was hivS smallest qualification for 
command. To ])crform his duty strictly, and to allow no per- 
sonal disputes or vanities to distract him, were the objects which 
he set before him. 

It was not long before Cecil justified Dohna’s witidom in 
rejecting him. His own imagination had already placed him 
in command of the expedition. Secure of Bucking- 
ti^ir'cedi ham's good word, he had gone about prating of the 
and DuhoA. honours in store for him, and had even distributed 
commissions among his friend,s. Furious at his disappointment, 
fie ventjd his ill -humour upon Dohna, assailed him with un- 

‘ Nethersole to Buckingham, ^ug. if, S, P. Germany* 

* Young to Zouch, June 14, S. P. Dam. cxv. 73. Roe to Elizabeth, 
June 7, .V. P, Gtrmany, Vere to Carlelon, June 14, .S’, /*. Hclland, 
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seetftly abu^j and gave him to understand that it was only 
his chara6te? as an amb^sador which protected him from a 
demand iost pemdnal satisfactioru Buckingham took the matter 
up warndy, and; sts his manner was, treated the rejection of his 
nominee as a j^rsonal insult to himself. The estrangement be- 
tween the volatile favourite and the popular party was complete. ‘ 
By this time Gondomar must have formed a tolerably cor- 
rect estimate of Buckingham's character. Yet even Gondomar 
Tun*. ! ^ can scarcely have been prepased for the overtures 
now m%de to him. One day, in the second or third 
week in June, Buckingham, bringing Digby vrith him, 
came to pay him a private visit Buckingham was greatly ex- 
cited, and began to talk about the treatment of the English 
sailors in the East He was obliged, he said, for veiy shame, 
to go about the streets in a covered chair. “ It is all your 
fault,” was Gondomar's reply, “ and the fault of your master. 
The Dutch have robbed England of her fisheries, of her trade, 
and of her gold. The next thing they will do will be to carry 
ofi* the country itself and to make a republic of it.” The words 
had the effect which Gondomar desired. ** 1 hope,” said 
Buckingham, “ that the King of Spain will not renew his truce 
with the Dutch next spring.” “Why,” replied the cunning 
diplomatist, “should not the King of England declare war 
upon them hs well ? ” The bait was eagerly taken, and the 
Plan for the terms of an alliance were discussed. As some d iff. - 
thrN«h«r* Digby, who can hardly have looked with 

lands. much satisfaction upon the scene, broke in. “ Why,” 
he said, “ they used to tell me at Madrid that your master 
would willingly make over the revolted provinces to England 
for a very small consideration.” Gondomar at first shook his 
head, but by degrees appeared to relent If James would give 
real assistance towards the conquest of the country, one or two 
provinces might perhaps be assigned to him as a reward for 
his services. The offer was, after some hesitation, accepted 
on condition that the two provinces should be Holland «and 
Zealand. 

* * Account by Dohna of his cowersation with Cecil, July (?). Cecil’s 

account, July 31. Cecil to Buckingham, July 31 (?), P» Hdlatui. 
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The next question was how James was to be biougHt to 
take part in the*conspiracy. Gondomar doubted, whether he 
could be trusted to keep the secret Buckingham replied that 
the King was no longer on good terms with the Dutch, and 
that, before trusting him, he would make him sweiar not to 
reveal the mystery. 

Buckingham w^as as good as ^is word, James swore to hold 
his tongue, seemed pleased with what he heard, and asked that 
the Princa of Wales might j^articipate in yie secret, 
assent-, to it. result was that BuckinghameWS sent back to 
the nrabassador to beg him to write to Madrid for further in- 
structions. The King, he was to say, embraced the scheme 
with piciisurc, and would further engage not to meddle any 
more with the ^Vest Indies, if the King of Spain would agree 
that the East Indies should be fairly divided t>etw^een the two 

Tuitions.* 

In his childish delight at having discovered a chance of 
taking vengeance on the Dutch, James had closed his eyes to 
the hearing of his conduct ujxjn the tangled web of 
n.c i-ian of the CkTinan difficuUy. He held long and anxious 
consultation.s with Gondomar. At last he hit upon 
n ]jlan which, as ho thought, was certain to be crowned with 
success. He calculated that there were 8,000 Einglishmen in 
the Dutch service. He would send orders to their officers to 
rise on a given day, and to seize the strong places which were 
entrusted to their charge. A powerful fleet, under Bucking- 
harn’.s command, should be sent to the assistance of the muti-* 
neers, and a numerous army, with the Prince of Wales at its 
head, would soon put an end to all further resistance. Such 
was the plan which, at the moment when the very existence of 
Protestantism was at stake over half the Continent, an English 
King thought himself justified in proposing to the great enemy 
of the Protestant cause. ^ 

d'his astounding proposal, the infamy of which was only 
eqyalled by its imbecility, was laid by Gondomar before the 

^ Goiidomar to Philip III., Brustds MSS. 

* Gondomar to Philip 
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Coijk of Madrid, and| in due course of business, was forwarded 
i>ec^ber Btusscls for the consideration of the Archduke 
Albert^ For the straightforward mind of the Arch- 
dukv Albert, duke the scheme possessed no attractions. He was 
curious to knpWi he observed, where the King of England pro- 
posed to find the fleet and army of which he talked so glibly. 
As to the 3,000 English soldiers in the Netherlands, they were 
scattered over the country, and could effect but little. Nor 
was it likely that even their King's orders/vould induce them 
to act as traitom t# the Republic which they had served faith- 
fully for so many years.* 

Before the scheme was brought under the Archduke’s notice, 
much had changed. The plot had been abandoned, if it had 
not been forgotten, by its author. As for Gondomar, all he 
wanted was to amuse James for the moment^ and his object 
had been fully gained. 

At the time when he first began to lend an ear to this dis- 
graceful project, James openly announced his plan of sending 
June ambassadors to pacify the Continent. Sir Henry 

Tite Wotton was to return to his post at Venice, and was 

embassiex. , . * . , * 

to Stop at Vienna on his way, in order to put an end 
to the war in Bohemia. Sir Edward Conway and Sir Richard 
Weston were to visit Brussels and the States on the Rhine in 
company. From thence they were to pass on through Dresden 
to Prague, from which place it was hoped that they would be 
able to open communications with Wotton at Vienna, 

It was an utterly hopeless task ; so hopeless that it is hardly 
worth while to take note of the inefficiency of the ambassadors. 
Sir Henry Wotton indeed could write in an easy and flowing 
Wotton. jj-g Qpjnions were moderate, and his thoughts 

free from extravagance. For the embassy at Venice, where 
there was nothing to do but to chronicle for his master’s amuse- 
ment the passing events of the day, he w'as admirably fitted ; 
but in a diplomatic mission of importance he was sadly out of 
place. He never even found out how extremely ridiculous his 
* Philip in. to the Archduke Albert, Oct. Bruss^/s MSS, 

® The Archduke Albert to Philip III., Dec. % m. 
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present embassy was. He went about his work under thi im- 
pression that he was going to be of some use. When he left 
England, he boasted to the officers of Vere's regiment, that he 
was about to do that which would keep their swords in their 
scabbards. ' 

Conway was an old soldier, who had commanded the garri- 
son at Brill before the surrender of the cautionary towns. He 
Sir Ejwani had imbibed in Holland a thorough dislike of Spain, 
Cunway. which savcd him the trouble of thinking out a policy 
for himself. His mind wa.s devoid of all originality of thought 
In an age when everyone stooi^ed to flatter the magnificent 
favourite, Conway surpassed them all in fulspmeness of phrase. 

Weston was destined to rise to higher dignities than either 
W’otton or Conway. His w-as one of those natures which the 
Sir Ridurd posscssioii of powcr scrvcs only to deteriorate. At 
Westoti, present he w'as favourably known as a good man of 
business. He had been a collector of the customs in the port 
of I .ondon, and had taken part in the late reforms of the navy. 

^^'L‘ston owed his present appointment to the favour with 
which he was regarded by Gondomar, Yet, as far as it is 
J'hc Spanish possible to judge from the evidence which has 
‘ reached us, neither he nor the other politicians who 

at this time formed what was c.alled the Spanish party, hati 
any wi.^ih t(^ sec Spain the mistress of the Continent, far 
less to place the government of England in the hands of the 
Spanish ambassador. They looked with justifiable dislike 
upon an aggressive and sectarian hostility against the Catholic 
States ; and desired by entering upon a good understanding 
with the chief Catholic Power, to make a religious war impos- 
sible for the future. They were unfortunate, not so much from 
the badness of their cause as from the inefficiency of their 
leader. A King of England of practical ability, wdio knew 
how to mingle firmness with conciliation, might perhaps have 
made his voice heard by the contending parties. With James 
at their head, Digby and Calvert, Weston and Cranfield were 
alike fortdoomed to toil in vain. 

Wotton started on June 28^ He visited the South German 
“ Chamberlain to Carleton, July 8, S. P, Dom* cxvi, 13. 
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Courts with due deliberation, and finally reached Vienna, where 
Wdtwn't proposed, with all fitting gravity, terms which were 
Utterly unacceptable to both sides. He was able to 
write a few lengthy despatches. But he never had a chance of 
doing any serious work. 

Tht mediation in Bohemia with which Wotton had been 
charged, was beyond the powers of any man. The mission of 
mA Weston was of a more practical nature. 

wSSo?^^ 'Piey were entrusted with a pr/test, to be delivered 
***^®®‘ ' at Bfussels, against the invasion of the Palatinate, 

and their protest was to be supported by a vigorous vemon- 
strancd at Madrid, i 

James, however, had been careful that the words of his< 
aml^sadors should be taken for no more than they were 
BiindB«$f of worth. Under Gondomar's manipulation, his mind 
jwnos. thoroughly bewildered ; and Gondomar could 

always work upon Jameses strong feeling that his son-in- 
law’s assumption of the crown of Bohemia was unjust. He 
had never ceased to assert that the invasion of the Palatinate 
was the only road to peace. is an idea,” he said on 
one occasion, “ only fit for a book of knight-errantr)% to ima- 
e gine that the Palatine is to remain quietly at Prague, and that 
we are not to dislodge him by every means in our power. Let 
Bohemia be restored to its rightful owner, and the war will be 
at an end.” ^ But he professed to know nothing of the in- 
tentions of the Spanish Government. So far as he was aware, 
he asserted, no decision had been taken. His own impression 
was, that Spinola's troops would march straight upon Bohemia. 
He had himself written to Brussels to urge the abandonment of 
the attack upon the Palatinate. 

James did not wish to see through all this. Gondomar's 
personal assurances seemed to him all-sufficient. “ If Spinola 
touches the Palatinate,” he was one day heard to say, the 
Cofint of Gondomar is a man without faith, and without God.” ^ 

* Aston to Carlcton, P* 

* Gondomar to Philip III., SinMHcas MSS. 1601, fol. 36. 

* Tuttavia Tistesso Ambasciator di Spagna pro&ssa coif sua Maestri 
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Whilst Jame^was talking, the French Government haa been 
acting on the side of the Catholic powers. With Lottis sympathy 
The Treaty co-religionists was a still more powerful 

uHim. motive than hostility to Spain. Early in July, just 
after Conway and Weston had started on their bootless errand, 
news arrived in London that, through the mediation of Louis’s 
ambassadors, a treaty had been signed at Ulm, on June 23, 
between the Union and the League. 

riie forces of th^ Duke of Bavaria would now be free to 
march upon Prague without fear of molesfSafion in , the rear. 
Of stitl greater importance was it, that the Archduke Albert 
was not included in the treaty. That the omission was inten- 
► tional there could be no doubt whatever. Even James could 
haully shut his eyes any longer to Spinola’s aim. Yet at the 
moment when it was in his power to localise the strife, and to 
prevent the Bohemian war from growing into a German war, 
he was silent. It was plain that he at least would not be the 
peat emaker of Europe. 

The IVeaiy of Ulm was not without effect in England. Up 
to this time, the contributions for the f)ayment of 
F ni.>rk.». Vere’s troops had come in hut .slowly. The whole 
tioi. Mj tu-. had been levied from the counties did not* 

exceed 10,000/. In con.se<iiience Dohna had been compelled to 

chc lo .Spinola non an<k-ra all aggosMone di csso Falatinato ancioche a lei . 
Mrssa pvire ‘>(>ggv>viga eke quest o ..arebbe il vero mcxlo per fare la pace, havi- 
endo giur.nio cl setutgiunuo piu vohe di luwcrc scritto in Eiajtidra perch^: non 
invada. Ondc ii Kc raltcrhicri a sutd favorili di cio parlaiido dice, o chc 
{» Sjiinnla nrni assalera il Falatinato, o che il Condo di Gondomax h senra 
fc' Jc. e jjcnza Via. ” Dimio to the l>ogc, July ^ JI/SS, I have not 
vennirtvl to put (iondoinar’s assurances as strongly as this. Uponcompari- 
v.n v,\ih his own de^^talches, and wUh his dcciiled langviage when the King 
alttrwards taxed him with having misled Inm, I have little doubt that he 
tank c.ire to put his ii>surajices a> prfjccedhjtf j>crsH?na}ly from himself. 
Tiii', woakl correspond with the language used at Brussels to Conway and 
Weston, That Gondomar had in sonic way or other asserted that Spinola 
wa,s*going t^^Bohemia, is evident from Caron’s despatch of September 
“Den S[)aenschen Ambassadeur,” he writes, “hadde hacr altyt vert 
.seecktrt dat syne forcen tegen den Coninck van Boheroen ende tot sccours 
van den Kc^'ser sonslen gaen.” Add. AfSS, I 7 , 677 K, fol. 66. 
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anndb|tice Aat even if this sum were considerabJy increased he 
wouW. only he able to proiddc for a regiment of 2,000 men, 
instead of a force of double that number which he had hoped 
to take with him across the sea. The news which now arrived 
from Germany touched to the quick those who had hitherto 
hung back. 71O00/. was subscribed in a single week. On 
July 21, the little force embarked for Holland, from whence 
it was to be escorted to the seat of war by a body of Dutch 
cavalry. 

Amongst the<ofiicers who took service under Vere were to 
be found the dissolute and reckless Earl of Oxford, fresh from his 
dissipations at Venice, and the sturdy, half-Puritan Earl of Essex. 
In this enterprise there was room alike for the spirit which 
twenty years afterwards animated the Parliamentary bands, and 
for the spirit which inspired the troopers who followed Rupert 
to the charge. 

The Treaty of Uhn wrought no change in James which was 
of the slightest consequence. In June he had refused to 
jaraea'* bdicve that the Palatinate would be invaded at all. 

fe«Ungs. In jnly refused to believe that any harm would 

come of the invasion. His language now was, that it was a 
mere diversion, for the sake of getting back Bohemia. The 
Spaniards were far too friendly not to relinquish their conquests 
in his favour as soon as they had accomplished their object. 
He probably thought that if they were ready to act in concert 
with him in his attack upon the Dutch, it was impossible that 
they would strip his son-in-law of his hereditary dominions. 
Whenever he spoke of Frederick, his voice grew louder, and 
his language more excited, “It is only by force,” he said, 
“that he will ever be brought to reason.” “The Palatine,” 
said Buckingham, “is mounted upon a high horse, but he 
must be pulled off in order to make him listen to his father-in- 
law's advice.” * 

* Camden’s Gondomar to Philip III , Simamas AfSS^ 

2601, fol. 51. Sir E. Sackville is frequently said to have accp.mpanied 
Vere. This was not the case. Camden tells us that he and Lord Lisle 
refused to serve, * out of I know not \^iat ambition and emulation. ’ In 
the autumn Sackville was in the Netherlands with the Prh>pe of Orange. 
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When such was Jameses own language, it was not ifkely 
that much respect would be shown to his ambassadors at 
Conway and informed that no decision had 

Weston at as yct been taken as to the destination of Spinola^s 
army. With this they w^e forced to be content 
Their mission, they found, was everywhere regarded a mere 
formality. Men told them to their faces that it was well known 
that their master Jw^ould not be drawn into a war upon any 
condition.^ * 

In London, Gondomar now' began liOi speak pWnly, 
Nothing more was heard of his own desire to avert 
the invasion. The conquest of the Palatinate, he 
boldly averred, was the indispensable prelude to a lasting peace.® 
James took the Archduke’s reply very easily. *4f my 
son-in-law,” he said, “ wishes to save the Palatinate, he had 
better at once consent to a suspension of arms in Bohemia.*’ ® 
James in his heart believed the view of tlic case which had 
been presented to him so industriously by Gondomar to be 
the true one. If Frederick had robbed the Emperor of his 
properly, why might not the Emjjeror seize upon Frederick’s 
pro])erly as a security for the restitution of his own. Such 
reaboning could only be answered by those who knew that the 
Palatinate was not Frederick’s property at all, but a land fillerl 
with thousands of living souls whose rights were infinitely more 
precious than those for which the rival kings of Bohemia were 
doing battle. 

The Dutch at least had learned from their own experience 
to value a peoj>le’s rights. One more desperate effort they 

^ The Archduke Albert to the King, July 22, Conway and Weston to 
Nauntr.n, luly 22, 24, 29. Pecquius to Conway and Weston, Jtily 24, S. 
P. Flanders. Weston to Ihickingham, July 22, 23. Conway to Bucking- 
ham, July 24, Ifarl MSS, 1581, fob 192, 194 ; 1580, fob 279. Conway 
to Buckingham, July 29, S, P. Germany. 

^ “ F'ieranienlc risposc, cun tr.ilascierc assolutamente li concetti prima 
per tenere in speran/a che non sarehbe assalilo, che vero mezzo per 
fan.! la pa^e era, a punto quello, non allrodilasciar cadereesso PaUtinato.” 
Umdo to the Doge, Aug. Venue MSS, 

® Naitnlon to^Conway ami Weston, Aug, I2, S, P. Germany > 
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mad# to James into a war with Spain. He had now a fleet 

of twenty ships ready for sea. The expedition against 
pitatea, so often taken up and laid aside, was at 
last approaching realisation. Why should he not, 
such was the reasoning of the Dutch, divert them to a nobler 
purpose iltiU? J-et him launch this fleet against the Spanish 
treasure-^OUSe in the Indies. Spinola would quickly be brought 
to reasoh, and the JWatinate would be saved. 

Far frcjjn thinking of aiding the Dutch a^inst Spain, James 
wai^ thinking of aklmg Spain against the Dutch. News of fresh 
outrages in the East had just come to irritate him ; and he 
rejected the request with scorn. In language which sounds 
strange from the lips of a man who was planning a mutiny in 
the garrisons of a friendly state, he replied, that an attack upon 
Spain would be ‘most dishonourable, and ill beseeming his 
sincerity.’ * 

Already it was too late to stop the torrent. Maximilian had 
completed his preparations. On July 13, the first detachment 
July. of his troops crossed the Austrian frontier. On the 

arrival 

Austru, the nobility of Upper Austria were crouching at his 
feet. Already Ix)wer Austria had submitted unconditionally 
to Ferdinand, and it was not long before the Bavarians and the 
Imperialists were ready to march upon Prague, The Elector 
of Saxony had agreed to attack Lusatia and Silesia, and to keep 
the Bohemians well emi)loyed upon their northern frontier. 

Aupist Spinola’s turn to move. Eighteen 

Spinoia's thousand men were left in the Netherlands to keep 
march. Dutcli iH check.* With an army of twenty-four 

thousand, Spinola himself made straight for the Rhine ; he 


* Carleton to Naunton, Aug. 9, Naunton to Carleton, Aug. 27, S. P. 
Holland, The King to the Princes of the Union, Aug. 27, Add, MSS, 
12,485, fol. 496. 

, Thcatrum Europcctim^ i. 358. Trumbull to Naunton, Aug. 10, 24, 
S, P, Flanders, I cannot but think that the instructions for Spinoia’s <fi- 
rection, printed in Londorp, ii. 170, arc forged. The tone assunfed is dia- 
menrically opposed to that which appear* in every one of the papers which 
I have seen at Simancas, 
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crossed the river below Coblenz, in order to keep up as loAg as 
possible the belief that he was aiming at Bohemia. Suddenly 
wheeling round he re-crossed the Rhine, and when Conway 
and Weston entered Mentz on August 19, they found the town 
full of Spanish troops.* 

Startled by the imminence of the peril, the English ambas- 
sadors hurried to Oppenheim, to confer with the Princes of the 
The army of Union, r They found them at the head Of an army 
the Union. q( twent^ thousand men,* a force sufhcifpt, under 
favourable circumstances, to act on the dafewsive against the 
slightly superior numbers of the Spanish General But the 
circumstances were not favourable. The long straggling terri- 
tory’ of the Palatinate wa.s by nature as indefensible as the 
Prussia which Frederick the Great received from hfs father ; 
and in the army of the Union no Frederick was to be found to 
counterbalance the defects of his position. Nominally the 
trooi^s were under the command of the Margrave of Anspach, 
but he was surrounded by a ^cavalcade of dukes and counts, 
each of whom fancied, perhaps not without reason, that he 
knew as much about w’ar as the General 

At this critical moment, the princes appealed to the English 
ambassadors for advice. It was evident that Spinola, who was 
busy establishing a basis of operations at Mentz in- 
wJltcTn con- tended to attack them. Would they not, therefore, 
be justified in anticipating the blow? The ambas- 
sadors replied that they * conceived his Majesty^s desire was, 
that the fault of hostility might be on their adversaries* parts.’ 
To a second and more urgent entreaty, they answered that 
they had no authority to s{>eak in the King’s name, but that, 
as private persons, their opinion was that it was certain that 
Spinola was meditating an attack, and, if so, it would be within 
the limits of defensive warfare to anticipate it. 

The discussion was of no practical importance, Spinola 
had taken good care that his military position should be un- 
assailable, Already, before the ambassadors were consulted, 


' (^_)nway and Weston to Muinton, Aug. 21, S. P. Germany, " 
* i^unway^and Weston to Naunton, Aug 18, ibid. 
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an IH:tack planned again$t^ one of the Spanish posts had been 
relinquished as impracticable. 

When misfortune came, the princes attempted to shift the 
blame upon the English envoys, who, as they said, had pre- 
vented them from attacking the enemy. It would have been 
well for James if all the charges brought against himself and 
his ministers could have been met as easily as this.' 

The blow was not long in falling. On ^ugust 30, Spinola, 
with the ^ring of a 4 ion, threw himself iipbn Kreu^nach. Ill- 
SpimWn fortified* ^d ill-defended, the town surrendered on 
ftuacfc. the following day. Alzei was the next to capttulate, 
and the princes, whose communications were threatened, re^ 
treated in disorder to Worms, where they hoped to find a more 
defensible position. On September 4, Spinola entered Oppen- 
heim in triumph.® 

* Conway and , Weston to Naunton, Aug. 27 j Oct. 13. Conway to 
Buckingham, Aug. 27 ; Oct. 13 (?). Balcanqual to Carleton, Oct. 14, S, 
r, Germany, The accusation has been usually accepted without hesitation 
by later writers. A passage written in a letter by the Duke of Zwcibriicken 
to the King shows how it sprang up Sur lesquelles entrefaites, les 
ambassadeurs de V. Mt^., estants transportez vers Ics Princes Unis, et les 
ayants exliortcz fort serieusement et instamment de ne faire aucun com- 
mencement d*hostiUt^, ains d’attendre jusques ^ ce qu’on peust juger au 
vray dcs intentions dudit Spinola, avec ceste adjection que s’ils eu usoienl 
autrement, vostre Mt«5. I’auroit desaggreablc, et qu’au contrairc, sideTautre 
costeon faisoitle commencement d’aggression V. Mte. embrasseroit asseure- 
ment le parti et la defense du Palatinat. ” Sept. 8. .S’. P. Germany. There 
is no mention here of the personal explanation given by the ambassadors ; 
and from saying that they urged the Princes to wait till Spinola’s intentions 
could be discovered, to saying that they urgeti tlicm to wait till the attack 
was made, the step was easy. 

* Advertisement from Heidelberg, Sept, i, .9, /\ Germany. T^u'^irnm 
Eurapteunit i. 381. 
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CHAPTER XXXlt 

THE LOSS OF BOHEMIA. 

Even the news of the invasion of the Palatinate did not at 
first produce any considerable effect on James’s mind. He 
s«fpieiTii.tr. told Dohna that the Emperor was perfectly justified 
done. To Caron, who produced an 
ti.e jKws. intercepted despatch, which proved that the English 
ambassadors had been intentionally hoodwinked at Brussels, 
he replied hy suggCvSting that the Dutch should lend him 
st)mc money. He ordered a courier to start for Prague, to 
incjuire on what terms bis son-in-law would now be ready to 
make ])eace. To the Duke of Zwcibriickcn, the Administrator of 
the Palatinate in Frederick’s aKsence, he wrote a vague letter, 
promising that in the proper time and place he would be ready 
to defend the inheritance of his grandchildren. For the present 
he hoped that the princes would do their best. With the help 
of the English volunteers and of the Dutch escort w^hich ac- 
companied them, he had little doubt that they would be able 
to make head against the enemy. ‘ 

Vet the revelation of the intercepted despatch was not 
altogether thrown away. James’s letter to the Duke of Zwei- 
brucken was written on September 23. The next morning, 
(iondomar was admitted to an audience at Hampton Court. 

* Naunton to Nethersole, Sept. 13, 23, 5 . P, Germany^ Caron to the 
States-(;er)era],^Sopt. 14, Add> M^S, I7,677K, fol. 66, Note? of Onate’s 
(ttspatch, July, .V. /’, Spain. Dohna’s reply to the King’s objection, Sept. 
16, S. P. Germany. The King fo the Duke of Zweibriicken, Sept. aSu 
Add. MSS. 12,4155, fol. 50. 
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To Ihe of all atound, the moment that he entered 

the presence chamber, James brokd* * out impatiently 
ifi an unwonted strain. For months, he said, he 
had been cheated into the belief that Spinola was 
*'*** V going to Bohemia. He was bound not to allow 
his children to perish, or his religion to be overthrown. He 
had been treated with the grossest disrespect. The King of 
France ted known ail about the projected atjack, whilst he had 
been:kep^m the dark. 

dondbthar liitd*long been prepared for some such outburst. 
He haughtily denied that he had ever used any decep^on at 
all. He had always said that his master would risk all he had 
to recover Bohemia. He had given no engagement that the 
Pdatinate should not be attacked. He had never even been 
asked to do so, and if he had been asked, he could not have 
given any satisfactory reply, as the intentions of the Spanish 
Government had not been communicated to him. 

To this James had in reality nothing to reply. If he had 
chosen to interpret according to his own wishes the purposely 
vague language of the Spanish ambassador, he had no one but 
himself to blame. In the consciousness that the fault was his, 
he lost his temper. No king upon earth, he screamed out, 
should prevent him from defending his children. When he 
had said this he burst into tears of impotent rage.‘ 

Such was the first intimation of James’s intention to interfere 
in the Palatinate. What chance was there that any good could 
come of a policy conceived by hazard in a moment of irritation ? 
HKpro. A few days after>vards he heard that two of his 

OohSaanci gmndchildren had been removed from Heidelberg, 
Caron. and had been sent to seek the protection of the 
Duke of Wiirtemburg. He was sensibly affected by the news 

* Caron to the State&.General, g^i Add. MSS. I7,677K, fol. 70. 
Lamlo to the Doge, Oct. Vmue MSS. Tillieres to Puisieux, Oct. 

II 

Bibl. Naiionah MSS. Ilarl. 323 : 16, fol. 524. It is a pity that Rail^jier 
did not include this despatch in his selection. The extremely Iflly remarlvs 
of the Frenchman might have served 9 s a warning to those Fnglish wi iters 
who have built their narratives on his guesses. 
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and almost forgot for a moment that his sondn-laiv vftis a 
usurper. Even f >ohna was at last satisfied with the tone in which 
he si)okc. Jamos said that he would bear Gondomar^s tricks 
no longer, and that he would declare publicly his resolution 
to etnbark in s\i])port of the Princes.^ Tq Caron he was still 
more emphatic. In his recent displeasure against the Spaniard, 
his old disjdeasiire against the Dutch had passed out of his 
mind. The consj^racy for the partition of the Netherlands was 
forgotten. He might not, he said, be able to do aj;|Once .all 
that he wislied, but he was thoroughly fn^earnest. Caron 
answered by apologising for the untoward occurrences in the 
East, and by engaging that the States would Speedily send am- 
bassadors to clear up all matters in dispute.'^ 

Great were the rejoicings at this unexpected turn of affairs. 
“'Fhere was never,” wrote one who took a deep interest in the 
Piotestant cause, ‘So joyful a court here as this declaration 
hath made. I .ste men’s hearts ri.sen into their faces. Sonre 
lew are dejected, attd will shortly be as contemptible as they 
de.'sorve to be desjused.” ** 

On the 29th, James de.spatched a fresh letter to the Wnces 
of the Union. He intended, he said, to preser\^e his neutralit)' 
Ills letter to Bohemia was concerned, but with respect to 

the inlieritanre of hi.s children, he would not be neu- 
umon. Hal. He (ould not do anything now, as winter was 
coming on ; biu if peace could not be obtained before the spring, 
he would aid them with all the assistance in his power.^ 

The next day, when James came up to Whitehall, to make 
a public declaration of his intentions in the presence of the 
(x)uncil, the dread of giving encouragement to rebellion was 
ahead)' regaining possession of his mind. On the previous day 
lie had offered his support to the Princes unconditionally. He 
now informed the Council that if Frederick expected aid, he 

‘ Kxiracl frwin Duhna’s despatch, J\/SS. I 7 , 677 K, fol. 

74. , ^ 

*• Caron to the Si aUv General, yidif, MSS, I7,677K, fol. 70. 

* Kudyerd to Ncthersolc, i>ep;. 27, J*. Germany^ 

< The King 1(3 ilic Trinccs of th& b'nion, Sept. 29, Add. MSS. 12 , 4 $ 5 » 
fol. 51. Naunton \^j Carleton, Sept. 30, S\ P. Holland. 
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musfti§tett to the ^vice given him by the English ambassadors 
at Fraguci^ or, in other words, that he must agree to renounce 
the crown of Bohemia,* 

Yet, in spite of this limitation, the King’s declaration was 
received by the Council with rapturous applause. A bene- 
Tht ne»*- ' volettCe, it was agreed, should be raised for the pur- 
voienc*, * pose of Carrying on the war. The Prince of Wales, 
as ready now to lead an army against the Spaniards, as he had 
been threo weeks before to lead an army gainst the Dutch, 
rated, him^lf at*5,1aoo/. ; Buckingham, whose exigencies had 
been satisfied by an apology from Frederick, and who lov^d the 
display of a lavish munificence in any cause, offered 1 , 000 /. 
The remaining councillors followed his example with subscrip- 
tions in proix>rtion to their rank.* 

Yet none knew better than the men who were thus widely 
opening their purses, that a benevolence would prove no effi- 
October. Substitute for a parlianientar}^ grant. The result 

mem pro. Dohna’s appeal to the nation had barely sufficed 
PQsed. to support a regiment of two thousand men. James 
was therefore plainly told that, if anything serious was to be 
done, Parliament must be summoned.^ I’he King replied 
vaguely that he would think it over. He, however, consented to 
the appointment of a commission to consider what measures 
would be fit to lay before the Houses/’ 

It is refre.shing to turn, if but for a moment, to a statesman 
who kept himself free alike from the ignorant impetuosity of 
Policy of the popular party, and the sluggish listlcssness of the 
ihgby. King. In Digby, James posses.sed a minister w'ho 
would have taught him to be a king indeed, and who would 
have raised England to that high position amongst European 
states which is denied alike to selfish folly and to military glor)% 

^ Morton to Zouch, Oct. 7, S. P. Dcm, cxvii. 5. 

* Wotton to the King, Sept. 7. Wotton to Conway and Weston, 
Sept. 7. Naunton to Nethersole, Sept. 23, ^S'. P, Germany. 

• Naunton to Nethersole, Oct. 2, S. P. Germany. Contributions to 
the^Palatinate, S. P. Vom. cxvii. ar. ^ 

* Kudyerd to Nethersole, Oct, 2, S. P. Germany. 

• Bacon to the King, Oct. 2, fVar^s, ed, Montagu, xiti. 23. 
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but which is willingly conceded to wise devotioni to the coifltnon 
good. Undemonstrative, and careless of his own fame, Digby 
had allowed men to count him amongst the blinded partisans 
of Spain, hut those who knew what his opiniom really were did 
not do him this injustice. Gondomar was well aware that, vfhzi- 
ever else he might do, he could never make a tool of Digby. 
If Digby could have had his way, there would have been no 
Spanish match, aiM no religiom concessions to the demands of 
a foreign .sovereign.' But he saw clearly that aft akiance be- 
tween Spain and England, honestly carrietf oht Ott both sides, 
woulfi put an end to the barbarous wars of religion by which 
h'liropc h.ad been so long distracted ; and be sitw too^what 
James never could see— that it was hopeless to count on the 
meic good-will of Spain, tin!es.s the Court of Madrid could Ite 
brought to understand that a war with England would be the 
ine\itabie result of a |)crsi.stcnce in the evil paths of Philip 11, 
It was in this sj)irit that he had never lost an opportunity of 
ofienng frankly the choice between the olive-branch and the 
sword ; that whilst he had recommended the .sending of ambas- 
sadors upon a missiem of conciliation, he had at the sante lime 
advised the apijlication to the King of Denmark for a loan to 
be Used for the defence of the Palatinate, and the authorisation 
of the levy of Dohna’s volunteers. In the same spirit, when 
be was made an involuntary witness of Buckingham’s conver- 
sation with (iondomar about the proposed attack upon the 
Netherlands, he look cure to warn the Spaniard of the risk he 
would run of throwing away the friendship of the English 
(h)vcrnment, by thwarting its policy on the Continent ; and 
now, as ever, he seized ui)on the first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, of proving to Gondomar that England was not 
to be trilled with. 

By the end of August the fleet which had been so 
liainsr'tiir- preparing for the Algiers expedition was ready 

i.irr^its. for sea, and w\as now lying at Plymouth, waiting for 
a ’‘fresh store of provi,sions.® The Spanish Government was 

’ Digby to the rrince of Walcsv 1617, Trials, ii. 1408. 

" Salyetti-s Knos-i^tUr, Latido to the Doge, 

bept. 10’ MSS. Carleton to Neihersole, Oct. a 3 , S. P. HtUanJ. 
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scri^sly ftemed at the prospect Orders were accordingly 
sent tOlC|On4omar to stop the expedition at at! hazards.* But 
the amba^dor did not find it easy to carryout his instructions. 
Dighy not listen to hi$ objections. For the attack upon 
the pirates, he, cared but little. Two years before he had 
argued that the chief loss fell ujK>n the subjects of the King 
of Spain,. that it was, therefore, fitting that the brunt of 
the undciiaJung should be borne by Spain.*^ But he knew as 
well as ^^ondohaar that if war broke out in the spring it would 
be advanti^eow ihat an English fleet should be prepared for 
action in the M.e^ferranean.® 

It was dkirefpre in vain that Gondomar urged that after the 
King^s jdeclaratipn to the Council, it was imj)ossible that his 
master could treat an English fleet on terms of assured friend- 
ship. The King, replied Digby, had no wish to quarrel with 
Spain, He lud only promised to assist his son-in-law if he 
listened to reason. The people were wildly excited by Spinola'.s 
proceedings. The King could not do less than he had done. 
If Gondomar had orders to break with England he had 
better say so at once. Whether the King of S])ain liked it or 
not, the fleet would sail There were many persons in England 
^who would be only too glad to see it used in an attack upon 
Flanders, or ui^on Spain itself. By such language the am- 
bassador was reduced to silence, and the fleet sailed from 
Plymouth without further difficulty.^ 

It was more easy to deal with the King than with Digby. 
For a few days .after the interview at Hampton Court, James 
Ciomiomar bad maintained his ground. I'hough the ambas- 
and James, gador knew that it would not he lung before the old 
relations between them would be restored, his first effort was 
not crowned with success. He made a formal complaint that 

' Minutes on the expedition ,'igainst the pirates, Aug. (?), Simancas 
AfSS. 2601, fol. 71. 

* Digl>y to Buckingham, Oct. 12, 1618, /farL MSS, 1580, ful. 102. 

* Digby to the Commissioners for Spanish Affairs, July 26, #621. 
CldtmndoH Sfate Papirs, i, App. vi. 

* Buckingham to Gondomar, Oct. 3, LofuUrp^ ii. 218. Gondomar to 
Philip III, Oct. Sintancas MSS, 2601, fol. 104. 
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Naunton was treating the Catholics harshly. “I hope/’ laid 
James, in language which would have suited Elizabeth, ‘‘that 
In future you will show more respect to me than to bring 
such charges against my minister. My s^retary is not in 
the habit of acting in matters of importance without mv 
directions/' ^ ^ 

Gorvdomar returned to the charge. This time his complaint 
was that there w<^e rumours abroad by which his honour 
was aHectecl. IVrsogs in high places did not scrupjp^to a's- 
MTf that he had prowised that Spinok woild not enter the 
Pn/atjfvto. He now called upon the King, his eyes flashing 
with weii-assumed ani^er as he spoke, ^ to defend him publicly 
^igainst the liars who had traduced him. If not, he must clear 
hiN own rc])Utatiun with his sword. 

This time ('londomar had struck home. Literally at least, 
his \N Olds were true. He had made many assertions, but he 
had given no positive engagement. James, therefore, came 
down to the Council and declared openly that there was no 
truth in the charges which had been brought against the 
Spanish ambas.saclor. He ordered Buckingham to convey to 
(iondoniar his acknowledgement that no one bad ever engaged 
f»n the King of Sjiain's behalf lliat S]nnola would not enter the 
Palatinate, but that, on the contrary, no hope had ever been 
given that any other course would he taken.^ 

By the last clause James deliberately contradicted the 
assertion which he had made in his passion at Hampton Court. 
It was all the more welcome to Gondomar. As a certificate of 
Ins own honesty he cared but little for it, but it was something 
to have lowered James in the eyes of his own subjects. 
Digby s demonstration of independence was now thrown back 
upon itself. Since the day on which, in obedience to his 

' Lando to the Doge, Oct. / , Venice MSS, Desp. logh, 

’ “ Y cicrio cs que sc lo ilixc con la scverulad y modo che cl caso 
pidid^ y la colera y sentimiento con que yo esUiba.” Gondomar to Philip 
III. Oct. \ Simancas MSS, 2601, fol. lOi. 

17 i * 

* Buckingham to Ciondoinar, Oct. 2, S, P, Spain* Gondomar tOi, 
Philip HI., Oct. Simamas MSS, 2601, fol. loi. 
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mefiaces, Donna Luisa de Carvajal had been set at liberty, 
Gondomar^s supremacy at Whitehall had never been so un- 
contested* 

Yet Gondomar did not trust to his splendid audacity alone. 
Early in September: he had received a letter from Madrid, 
Th« which be was to take care to throw in James’s w^ay. 

maJtfage' The letter, w^hich was written in Philip’s name, con- 

> tained an assurance that an answer would soon be 
returned to the overtures of the King of •England on the sub- 
ject of the itiarfiaffee. At the same time the ambassador was 
informed in a private note, that the English jjroposals were al- 
together inadmissible. Nothing short of complete religious 
liberty could be accepted He was therefore to keep James* 
amused till the winter set in, by which time the result of the 
campaign in Germany would be known J At the moment w^hen 
these letters were written, Philip was listening complacently to 
the overtures of Ferdinand’s ambassador, Khevenhiiller, who 
was instructed to propose a marriage between the In- 
September, Archduke Ferdinand, now* the eldest 

surviving son of the Emperor, After some consideration, he 
formally gave his consent to the arrangement, adding a siiggcs- 
^tion that the Prince of Wales might be consoled with the hand 
of an Archduchess, who would doubtless be better fitted for a 
life amongst heretics than was possible for a Spanish princess. 
There could be little doubt that the Po])e would take the 
burden of the change upon his own shoulders, but, if that 
could not be, the Infanta might be told to say that she would 
rather go into a nunnery than marry a heretic, and Philip 
might magnanimously refuse to force the inclinations of his 
daughter, even for the sake of an alliance with the King of 
England.® 

Before Gondomar received his master’s letters, the news 
October, of thc invasion of the Palatinate had reached Eng- 
Ufurnte’s jjg 5^^ clearly that this was not the time to 

Rome. raise the slightest suspicion in James s mmd, and That 

’ Philip ni. to Gondomar (two letters) Printed in Francisco 

dtjesus^ Appendix vii, Khn'enhulloit ix. 1191. 
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there must be no delay in despatching Lafuente, who had btcn 
charged with a mission to Rome, with the puri)Ose of opening 
negotiations there on the bqsis of the English proposals. 
Accordingly, on October i6, l^fucnte started for Madrid, 
on his way to Rome, leaving James in the belief that the 
Spaniards meant what they said* 

All this while the commissioners apjKiinted to prepare 
measures for a Parlkiment were busy drawing up bilte and in* ' 
vestigating «grievances. They knew, howeijjir, that 
pniliiluv key-note of the coming sessioif would be struck 
non. , [)y the foreign policy of the Crown ; and on the iSth, 
therefore, they forwarded to the King the dr^t of a proclama* 
/jon, drawn uj) by Bacon, for tire purfiose of defining the |X>sition 
which they hoped that James would take up, 

‘‘ While we contviincd ourselves in this moderation,” Janies 
was made to say, after recounting his reasons for taking no 
part in the Bohemian war, “we find the event of war hath 
much altered the case by the late invasion of the Palatinate, 
where) )y (however under the j)retence of a diversion) we find 
our S(^n, in fact, e.xpulscd in part, and in danger to be totally 
dis])o.sse.sso(i of his ancient inheritance and patrimony, so long 
continued in that noble line, whereof we cannot but highly resent 
if it should be alienated and ravished from him in our times, 
and to the prejudice of our grandchildren and line royal- 
Nonher can we think it safe for us in reason of state that the 
(.'ounty Palatine, carr) ing with itself an electorate, and having 
been so long in the hands of the Princes of our religion, and 
no wav de^iending u[)on the House of Austria, should now 
become at the dispo.sing of that House, being a matter that 
indeed might alter the balance of our State, and the estate of 
our best friends and confederates. 

“ V\’hercfore, finding a concurrence of reasons and respects 
of religion, nature, honour, and estate, all of them inducing us 
in no wise to endure so great an alteration, are resolved to 
eini/oy the uttermost of our forces and means to recover and 

' Salvctti’s Ntws-Uttcr, Oct. i". ‘ Philip III. to GondotuM, 

-*9 ’ P«C. *o., 

Simamas MSS, 257 j, fol. 87. 
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to our son and our descendants, pur- 
po^ng, nWertlfidcss, according to our former inclination so well 
grouAdeijt, not to Intennit (if the occasions give us leave) the 
accord which we have already begun, and 
of winter and the counterpoise of the 
9if war Wtherto may give us as yet some appearance of 

language. A proclamation, so tern- 
perate„» and yet so firm, would hava^ served as a rallying^ 
1^3 «ye<stw«i. whole nation. It would have formed a 

common ground u|)on which Pembroke and Abbot 
could joih h^d$ with Digby and Calvert. A king w'ho could 
in the n(ime of England put forth such a manifesto as this, 
Would speedily have become a power in Europe which neither 
Spaitv nor Austria could afford to despise. 

The proclamation was too good for James. It was not 
that he held) as has been held by many statesmen in later 
times, that England ought to attend to her own affairs, and 
that she would only waste her strength in vain in attempting to 
, adjust the relations of Continental states. No such doctrine 
was put forward either by James or by the oi)ponents of 
Spain. Where men differed, as f:ir as the Palatinate was con- 
cerned, was on the probability that England would find in 
Spain an enemy or a friend in the achievement of an object 
which all allowed to be desirable. It is the glory of llacon 
and Digby that they attempted to obtain that object in the 
most conciliatory v^y, and to opiX)se Spain in such a manner 
as to make the risk of war as .small as j)ossible. For James, 
however, the suggested proclamation was too decided. Now, 
as ever, he shrank from committing himself to any definite 
step in advance. It would be better, he informed Bacon, to 
reserve what he had to say till the opening of the session. 
Matters of state, such as those upon which the proclama- 
tion touched, were above the comprehension of the common 
people. 

* Draft of a Proclamation. Bacon to Buckingham, Oct. i8. Buck- 
ingham to Bacon, Oct, 19, Letters Mid Life^ vii. 123, 
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Meanwhile tlie excitement was great amongst the colh- 
men peo]>lc, who were treated so contemptuously by James, 
h2ver>'where men were hoard discussing the chances of a Par- 
liament The simplest occurrences were caught at as affording 
an indication of the King’s intentions. One day, Bacon had 
said that ‘ whatever some unlearned lawyers might prattle to 
the contrary, the prerogative was the accomplishment and 
perfection of the common law ; * and his words were supposed 
,to convey an intimation that supplies would be raised without 
the intervention of a Parliament' Another da/it^"a$ rumoured 
that thtf King had been talking about demanding Spittola^s 
head, and that some one had expressed a doubt of the Hkeli- 
Ujod of the King of Spain granting his demand. Then,” 
fames was said to have replied, “I wish Raleigh’s head wfere 
again upon his shoulders.”*-* 

At last it seemed that all hojKJ of a Parliament roust be 
abandoned. On October 25, circulars were issued to the peers, 
I'hf r.en other wc«althy j)ersons, urging them to con- 

vni.ri.y tribute to the Benevolence. The leaders of the 
party threw their whole weight into the scale. 
Nor did they, when it was a question of enforcing the pay- 
ment of money, shrink from the adoption of the most ques- 
tionable moans. In Hampshire, at the instance of Pembroke 
and St)uthampton, Sir 'I'honias Lambert was punished by a 
nomination to the shrievalty for his refusal to contribute, and 
complainth were heard from many other parts of the country of 
the unfairness with w^hich burdens were laid at the musters of 
the county militia upon those who had closed their purses to 
the demand. Yet the result was by no means proportionate to 
the efforts which were made. One nobleman after another 
sent an excuse. One wa.s too poor, another had paid large 
sums to Dohna in the summer, whilst a third would be ready 
to contribute in a parliamentary way. The Prince of Wales, 
the members of the Privy Council, and the City of London 
had in'a few days brought together 28,000/. It was with diffi- 

* ChamVjerlain to Carleton, Oct. 1 4, S. P. Di^m, cxvii, ^3, 

* Burton to Qrnsew, Oct. ii, Dom* cxvii, lo, 
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cuj^ spmc delay, a paltry sum of 6,000/. could be 

levied Aom all the rest of England. ' * 

It Was nc^ long before the failure of the appeal was knox^m. 
Nttv^inW did not mean to abandon the Palatinate 

altogether, there was but one course before him. 
somMod«d. November 6, a proclamation appeared, summon- 
ijOig a. PwUament to meet on January 16. 

lire proclamation was a weak and calourless production, 
which ^owed that the King would meet his Parliament with- 
out a policy.- vague allusion to the necessity of taking into 
consideration the state of Christendom, ^so miserably and 
dangerously distracted* at this time,’ was all that was said upon 
a sdbjcct upon which James should have laid the greatest 
stress, if he was to rally the nation to his standard. 

When this proclamation was issued James knew that the 
crisis was impending in Bohemia, even if it had not already 
The war in come. P'or Some time the news which had reached 
Bohemia. England from Prague had been such as to propafe 
men’s minds for the worst The despatches of Sir Francis 
Nethersole, who, under the modest title of Agent with the 
Princes of the Union and Secretary to the Electress Palatine, 
was in reality the English Minister at the Court of Prague, had 
kept James well informed of the chances of the combatants. 

August Nethersole had been Doncaster’s secretary during 
ojoomy ’ his emba.SvSy j and, as a thorough partisan of Frederick 
ofScSS* and Elizabeth, he was naturally inclined to over- 
estimate their chances of success, ^^et, on August 
^5, he was forced to describe their situation in the gloomiest 
colours. The kingdom, he wrote, was in a dangerous and 
almost desperate state. The Elector of Saxony was within 
two leagues of Bautzen, and the Bavarians had crossed the 
southern frontier of Bohemia. The King intended to go in 
|>erson against the enemy as soon as the new levies were com- 
pleted. “They say,” he continued, “ they are I know not how 
many thousands. But when all that, either out of fear or 

* The Council to the Peers, Oct. 25. Ru*lycrd to Nethersole, Nov. 8. 
■puymenU to the Benevolence, S. P. Dom. cxvii. 30, 64 ; cxix. 14. Many 
letters of excuse will be found amongst the State Pape/s of ihotime. 
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worse affection or doubtfulness of the issue, will stay 
themselves and stay others shall be deducted, I doubt they will 
shrink like the trained bands of this town, which since 1 came 
hither did not muster 4»ooo, though I have heard thOm 
reckoned at a far greater number.*’ Thum*s army had dwindled 
away from 9,000 to 5,000 men. Nor wtw* this the worst 
“ For towns/' Nethersole went on to say, “there is not any one 
in this kingdom, sawing the enemy’s, fortified enough to hold 
out throe days. Fort though his Majesty have often 
counselled by strangers to strengthen himself fcy that niCAhs, 
yet tht» groat commanders and councillors of this kii 3 |[dohi, 
whom it is not safe for his Majesty to overrule, have always 
ilissuaded him from that course u|K>n pretence of their want of 
means ; but, as some think, indeed, because they have more 
respect to the preserwalion of the liberties than of the safety of 
their country, wherein I pray God they do not too late see 
their error.” ' 

Witli an apathetic })casantry, and a nobility whose thoughts 
Nvero fixed ufion tlie maintenance of their own privileges far 
set temv^r. Upon the independence of their country, 

H a Najxilcon might well have thrown up the game in 

Kr.' icrkk's despair. In blissful ignorance of all that was ijas^ng 
around, Frederick dosed his eyes to the danger with 
wliich his course was beset. On September 18, he rode out of 
the gates uf Prague amidst the plaudits of the populace, to join 
his army. There were some bright gleams Upon the scene. 
Bethlen Gabor had been elected King of Hungary, and was 
hurrying to the assistance of the Bohemians. Mansfeld vras 
fortifying Pilsen. Sickness was raging in the Bavarian camp. 
Vet, in spite of all this, the enemy was making fearful strides. 
Bautzen was besieged by the Saxons. The Bavarians and the 
Imperialists had met with no serious opposition, and were 
every day drawing nearer to the capital* On the 24th, 
Nethersole had still worse news to give. The Imperialists 
had •‘taken Pisek, ‘a considerable place, . . . because it is 
capable of^being fortified, which the enemy will not neglect 

’ Netherf>ole to Naunlon* Aiig, 15, S* P, Gertnany, 

• * Nctli4*rsole to Naunton, Sept. 22, ibui. 
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th($^ have, who had no mind to dig wells till 

they athirst* The town had resisted,^ and all within it 
had been put to the sword. A few days later, Prachatitz 
the same &te« Frederick was anxious to 6ght, but the 
enemy wa too strongly posted, and no battle was to be had.* 
At on October ^9, Fr^jderick had his wish. Outside 
the walle ot Prague^ upon the White Hill, the decisive struggle 
^ ^ took place. The HungarianSj^ upon whose assist- 
at^ he had placed such relj^ce, set the example 
The battle was lost; and the next day 
Frederick flying for his life to.wards the passc.\ which 
lead thfongh the giant mountains into Silesia. 

There are defeats from which recovery is possible, but the 
rout of Prague was not one of these. It was no merely niilitar>’ 
November Frederick had placed himself at the head 

of an armed mob without national cohesion, without 
organisation, and without definite purpose. The chiefs were 
as incompetent as the soldiery. Mansfeld, offended that a post 
to which he laid claim had been given to another, was sulking 
at PiJsen, without a thought for the common cause. The Prince 
of AnhalPs command of the main army was merely nominal. 
Thurn and Hohenlohe each thought himself better qualified 
for command than an/one else. Whilst the generals were dis- 
puting, the soldiers, without pay, and almost without proMsions, 
were on the verge of mutiny, and were supporting a precarious 
existence by robbery and pillage. 

Frederick himself had done but little to sustain his falling 
cause. His was not the spirit whu h could breathe life into the 
dead bones of the Bohemian nationality. At the council table 
and in the camp he was equally powerless. At the moment 
when the fate of his dynasty was decided on the field, he was 
hiding his incapacity within the walls of the city, and wms bu'sily 
engaged in entertaining at dinner the English ambassadors, 
Conway and Weston, who had reached Prague just in time to 
witness the catastrophe which destroyed for ever the hopes of 
their master’s son-in-law.® 

^ ‘ Ncthcrsolt to Naunton, Sept. *24, Oct. S, P. Germany. 

- Oa the Sunday morning news came that ... the hoi^e upon the 
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The reign of the; Bohemian aristocracy was at an 
Protestantism, un*Kappy in its champions, was lying bleeding 
Fall of the conqueror. The Koyal Charter 

nohemian was Sent in triumph to Vienna. After some months’ 
an^tocracy. twcoty-six of thc revolutionary Itefcders, pro- 

testing to the last the justice of their cause, perished on the 
scaffold. The men who preserved the traditions of Bohemian 
independence were ♦scattered over the Continent Upon the 
estates torn from the vanquished i new aristocracy^ arose, 
German by birth and interest, in whose handapthe possession 
of the#ronfist.ated estates of the great native families was the 
surest pledge of fidelity to the House of Austria. 

'Fhc lost supremacy of a feudal aristocracy is hardly to be 
regretted in itself, but in Ferdinand's hands the. change be- 
i he now instrument of unmixed evil In his hatred 

A ItirCin of anarchy the Emperor could see no good thing in 
HoiAt.hy j>|-gtestantism. I'he Bohemian Brothers, the faith- 
ful guardians of the religious life of the country, were at once 
forbidden thc exercise of their religion. The monster cups, 
the symbols, in the popular mind, of the triumphs of Ziska and 
Procopius, were dragged down with contumely from the walls 
of the churches. The LiUlierans indeed still held a precarious 
existence, till circumstances made it convenient to suppress ' 
them. All free tlioiight, all independent national life, was 
crushed out under thc leaden rule of an alien aristocracy, and 
the leaden disr'ipline of the returning Jesuits. Dull adherence 
to routine and unquestioning submission to authority were the 
paincipies uijon w'hich the renovated monarchy of the Haps- 
Imrgs was to take its stand. Even this, no doubt, was better 
for the moment than the anarchy and helplessness which was 
surging ar(nind. Bui thc day would come when greater warriors 

outrtarAs of thc army did skirnush. Wc were invite<.l to dine with the 
King, where, fur aught we could discover, there was confidence enough, 
an<i f^)ined that hotli the armies were apter to decline than to give a battle. 
After dinner the King resolved to go to horse to see the army. But. 
ht forc thc King c(nild get out of the gate, the news came of the loss of the 
Bohemian cannon.” Conway to Buckihgham, Nov. l8, HarL MSS, 1580,* 
fol. 281. - 
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thajji the strength of the* new edihce with 

the when the artificial arrangements of Ferdinand 

and his successors would prove all too weak to resist the living 
energy of national organisation. The tree which was planted 
on the White Hill before the walls of Prague was to bear its 
bitter fruit at Leuthen and at Marengo, at Solferino and at 
SadpW^ If a,: rfpe^tion of these disasters is not likely to be 
witnea^ .by our own generation, it is because a spirit of higher 
wisdom has at iai^t found its way to tlie coupcil -table at Vienna. 

ITte tiwt -npiprs 5i6'f Frederick's defeat reached London on 
November , 34. The agitation was great It w^as easy Jo see 
November. ^ hearts, the citizens laid the blame of all 
Exdtemcsrit that had t^dcen place upon the King. Not a few 
in n on. refuge in incredulity. The story, it was said, 

had cpme through Brussels, and* had probably been invented 
by the Papists* Many days passed before the unwelcome news 
was accepted. A full week after its announcement a strange 
tale gladdened the hearts of all good Protestants. A Scotch 
htM’seman, it was said, had dashed into the streets late at night, 
with news that a fresh battle had been fought, that Prague had 
been retaken, and that Bucquoi, with many thousands of his 
troops, had been slain. One enthusiastic lady went so far as 
ti) order that a bonfire should be lighted in the street before 
her door. But it soon appeared that the whole stoiy about the 
Scotchman was a pure fabrication. A full account of the battle 
arrived from Trumbull Yet, for some time, there were not 
wanting men who continued obstinate in their disbelief, and 
bet.s were freely offered that the Imperialists had never entered 
Prague at all 

The day on which the bad news arrived in London, an ano- 
nymous mes.sage reached Gondoraar, warning him of a plot to 
Gondomar murder him, and recommending him to move to a 
threatened, Qf safety. He was seriously alarmed by the 

intelligence. At midnight he confessed, and, as being in peril 
of life, received the communion, together witli his household. 
His attendants kept watch till morning dawned. He dien sent 
to ^k protection of the Council, •and was promised a guard 
to preserve him from insult Even then he wag not without 
VOL. UI. C C 
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anxiety. He h^d no wish, he said, to be knocked on the j^esd 
by an enraged Pliritan. For some days he did not venture to 
appear in the streets, and he even talked seriously of retreating 
to Dunkirk. 

The King and the Prince were atitoyston- Charles, whose 
affection for his sister had never wavered, waa greatly di^stressed. 
^ ^ For two days he shut himself up Jn hu r($oizk and 

the news by would «peak to no one. James, on the other hand, 
James. though fitst he secmed stupefied by the intelli- 
gence, soon recovered his spirits. ** I havesloug expend this,” 
were \he first words he uttered.* * * 

James may well have felt that a load was taken off bis mind.* 
There would no longer be a conflict between his wishes and 
his principles. It would, now at leasts be possible to defend 
the Palatinate without giving'a sanction to his son-m-law^$ ag- 
gression. He began again to dream of becoming the peace- 
maker of Europe. 

^Vlth unusual celerity James hastened to take advantage of 
the short breathing time which the winter afforded. Wolton's 
December ^^pbew, Sir Albertus Morton, was hurried off to 
F ml assies Worms with the 30.000/, which had been produced 
?\nsinrther, by thc Bcnevolcncc. '^I'he King, he was instructed 
and viiiKTb. would ' usc all means and ways possible by 

a vigorous war, not only of defence, but of diversion, if need 
be, for defence and recovery of the Palatinate.’* At the same 
time, Sir Robert Anstruther, who in the past summer had 
succeeded in borrowing a sum of 50,000/, from the King of 
Denmark, was sent back to ask for a fresh loan; whilst .Sir 
Edward Villitrs was despatched, as one who could speak with 

’ Salvetti’s Navs-LeturSy Dec. Van Male to De la 

jj«c. 10 li, 17 

Faille, Dec. i , Brmids MSS. 

lu Jo 

^ Nauiiton to Carleton, Dec. 3 , S. P. HoUand, The King to the 
Princes of the Union, Dec. Add. MSS. 12,485, fol. 55b. From the 
Dormant Privy Seal Book^ it apixjars that on January 8, 31,000/. hail 
bk-n i)aid to BurLimachi out of the Benevolence, for which ho had given 
letters of exchange to Morton. 1,500/. more was paid on January 10; 
1,000/. on Feb. 14 ; and 200/. on July 27. On February 10 the «um 
received by the King had been 34,211/., and 296/. was afterwards paid in. 
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Fnfbderkk himself that as^stance would be 
given tilmi on condiiion that he would entdl* into an engage- 
ment to relinquish!, the Bohemian crown. As soon as Villiers 
could announce that he had received a satisfactory reply, Digby 
was to start for the Continent to open the negotiations which, 
it was. hoped) would lead to a lasting peace. Conway and 
Weston were to be recalled from their purposeless mission, 
and Wotton, who was of little use where business of real im- 
portan^iO wae to transact was directed, after urging the 
E^penS: tO^ahl^in from harsh measures against Frederick, to 
return to his tdignified retirement at Venice. 

It is sdtd^'that fortune plays so completely into the hands 
of anyone as, it had played into the hands of James. He had> 
ttOwa:plain course before him. The policy which 
had sdways adopted, so far as he had a policy at 
all, was now undeniably the right one. It was the only one 
which could unite all Protestant Europe in its defence. It was 
the only one which Catholic Europe could accept without dis- 
honour. 

Unhappily, the success of this policy was far from being 
assured. Frederick was irritated and unreasonable, and ft 
would be a hard matter to bring him to see that his cause in 
* Bohemia was hopeless. The Catholic powers, on the other 
hand, in the full tide of victory, would not be easily restrained 
by a few soft words from pushing on to inflict condign punish- 
ment on the aggressor, llie military position of the House 
of Austria was undoubtedly a strong one. It was hardly to be 
expected that Mansfeld could make a prolonged resistance at 
Pilsen. Silesia was lying prostrate at the feet of the Elector of 
Saxony. The Catholic inhabitants of the Valtelline had lately 
massacred the Protestant minority who had oppressed them in 
the name of the neighbouring Republic of the Orisons ; and 
an excuse had thus been afforded to the Spanish Governor of 
Milan, to occupy a valley which gave him an independent line 
of communication through Tyrol with Vienna. On the Rhine, 
nothing had been accomplished against Spinola, and,^n spite of 
the arrival of Vere's reinforcem«nts, the Spaniards had firmly 
established themselves in the western districts of the Palatinate. 

c c 2 
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Even James* i^erceived that, if peace was to be had he 
must appeal to (he fears as well as to the ^od-w3l of the 
ifvii. combatants. On January 13, a council of war was 
Titc Conncii appointed, for the purpose of deliberating pu the 
ineasures to be taken for the defence of the Ma* 
tinate. The names of its members were such as to in.^ire 
confidence in its decisions. By the side of Essex * and Oxford, 
who had liurried back from Germany as soon as the campaign 
was at an end, sat Sj^ Edward Cecil and the' Earl of Eeice^ter, 
both of whom had been trained to war in the l^thcrlatld§.s > iTo 
tliem *vere added five veteran officers, who had gone thfficigh 
the rough schooling of the Irish wars,* / \ 

At the time at which the council of war was being farmed, 
a s])lcmlid opportunity was offered to James of impressing 
Gondomar and the Spanish Government with the 
Mis y tVof belief that he was at last determined to follow his 
Oil i.uiss^n. independent judgment In the past summer an 
attendant u])on the Prince of Cond^, a gentleman named Du 
lUii^son, had made his ap[>carance in England, on the pretext 
that he had come to buy horses for his master. At an audience 
A\hi( h had been granted to him, he had blurted out a proposal 
that the Princ e of Wales should marry the Princess Henrietta 
Maria. James stared at him, and told him that he was mucli? 
obliged for the honour done to him, but that he could not 
break his engagements with Spain so lightly. Du Buisson ac- 
cordingly soon returned to France. James, however, had not 
heard the last of his projiosal. Sir Edward Herbert, the future 
1.01(1 Herbert of Cherbur>% who w'us at this time ambassador 
in i\iris, took it up with all the warmth of his disposition. An 
alliance with England, he wrote, ^ w'ould be generally accept- 
able to the French nation. I'he Princess herself would gkuily 
consent to the maniage. Some one had spoken in her pre- 
sence of the difficulties which might arise from the diversity 

^ It is nmiising to find the historians of the Civil Wtir justifying Essex^s 
as Parliamenlary General, on the ground of the experience 
wliicli he Ifiid acquired in the Palatinate. He saw the enemy once, but he 
never drew sword against him. • 

* Anj^ointniciu of the Council of War, Jan, 13, ,$■* /*, Dom^ cxix, 21. 
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of ^6Ji&on. ** A urife,” she had replied, “ought to have no 
will but that her husband” * 

It waa easy for James to dispose after this fashion of 
disagreeable overtures. But it was not without considerable 
, ^oyanee that he learned in December that the 
orolheir of the fovourite, Luynes, the Marquis of 
wamft ' Cad^net, was about to visit England upon an ex- 
traor^iiiiary*mis$ion, the purpose of which he could hardly fail 
to divin^i. In fatjt, the French ministeA were in a position 
of no little diflieuUy. They were beginning to perceive that, 
in negotiating the treaty of Ulm, they had signed away the 
supremacy over Germany in favour of the House of Austria, 
At the same time the clouds were gathering for a fresh civil 
war at home. Angry at the restoration of the ecclesiastical 
lands in Bearn to the Catholic clergy, the Protestant mal- 
content^ in defiance of the royal authority, had issued a 
summons for an illegal assembly to be held at Rochelle. 
Luynes’s object was, therefore, to make sure of the co-o|)cra- 
tion of England against the House of Austria abroad, and 
to make sure of its neutrality in the impending civil \^a^ at 
home. 

» Cadenet was unfortunately a man to whom no one but the 
most partial of brothers wguld have thought of entrusting a 
r6ai. delicate negotiation. The first thing that he did 
cSen^’ bis arrival in England, was to quarrel ^\]th 

display. Arundel on a point of euquette. The next thing 
that he did was to quarrel with TilU^res, the ambas-sador of 
his own sovereign, upon a similar question.-* At a magnificent 
banquet at which he was entertained by the King, the joiing 
French nobles of his train’ disgusted by their insolence the 
English who were present Some of these hotheaded youtlis 
actually had the impertinence to leave the hall because they 
were not allowed to take precedence of the gentlemen of the 
long robe, as they disdainfully called the Lord Chancellor and 


Herbert to the King, Aug. 14, <620, J/ajL MSS, 15S1, fol, 15; 
Mmoires du Comte tevemur de TillUnSf 25. 

« /did, 32. 
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cfr.^cxxn. 


the Lord Chief justice of England.' Bacon^ at leasts had 
already formed a correct opinion of the splendid diplomatist 
“What think you»” said the King, ^<of the French ambas- 
sador ? “ He is a tall, proper man,*' was the guarded reply, 

“ Ay,’' persisted James, “ but what think you of bis headpiece? 
Is he a proper man for the^office of an ambassador ?” ** 
said the Chancellor, “tall men are like high houses, of four or 
fi\e storeys, wherein commonly the uppermost room is worst 
furnished.” 

In^suc h hands a difficult negotiation was unlikely to prosper* 
A hint on the subject of the marriage, dropped in conversation 
ffnrrc'p Buckingham, was so coolly received that 

Cadenet did not venture to repeat it He could 
get no definite answ’cr to his suggestions about the Palatinate 
and the Valtclline. It was still worse when he spoke of the 
<hslo>alty of the French Protestants. James turned sharply 
upon him. He w^as soiTy, he said, to hear such language. If 
tlio) rebelled against then King, they deserved to be punished, 
iiut it It was intended to trump up a charge against them to 
sLi\e as a pretext lor the rum of the Reformed rehgion, he 
wouUi not hear it. It would be better for the King of France 
to walk in his father’s steps than to do what he was doing, 
now . 

'J bus re[)ulscd, there w'as nothing left to the ambas.sador 
but to take his leave. James w^as hardly to be congratulated 
ujxm the siuxess ot his diplomacy. The strength of his position 
la\ in his adoption of the principle of territorial independence, 
the only one which at that time could give peace to the 

• rhamberlaiii ty Carleton, Jan. 13, .S'. P, Dorn* cxin. 24. Salvetti’s 

Jan. \ huutti Philoxems^ 67. 

* 1 he stur>' i> told by Howell, / ed. 1726, 8i, The date given is 

w bin the dates in this book are frequently wrong, having been added 
]»i( 11) much at lantlom after the publication of Uic first edition. What is of 
more importance is, that Bacon is called Lord Keeper, which, unless it be 
corfndtred the mistake of a man just returned from the Continent, looks as if 
the leUtr ifcelf, like many others in the series, had been got up for publi- 
cation long afterwards. Vet the .story may, I think, be accepted. Jt 
finds a place in the Apophthegms {Bacons viii. 182), though with- 

out mtniion of the name of the ambassador referred to. 
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dbliacted Ha was aow recklassl^ throwing away 

the 9trattgth whfch he might have derived from this very 
pna<fipiet ft y/mi doubtful whether, even if he wished it, 
he would be eblg'to render any effectual service to the French 
Protestajdte. ^ It tw oer&un th^ he would never make up his 
mind tO/'giyej^^Rl ah^thitig rnofe ^an words. Yet he turned 
his back updb the affiance which ^one would have enabled 
him to w^& authofiiy m Europe, and placed himself 
m the ||dfCUloUa portion of being the defender of the rights 
of a' soveiji^it ft|ainst bis subjects in Bohemia, and the 
defender of the rights of subjects against their sovereign in 
France# Driven about with every gust of momentaiy feeling, 
in one thing only was he consistent — in the tenacity with, 
which he clung to any theory, however false, to any phantom, 
however delusive, which might stave off for the time the 
dreaded necessity of action. 

All this was not lost upon Gondomar. The wily Spaniard 
took a pleasure, only second to that with which he enjoyed 
Naonton's triumph of his master’s armies, in forcing James 

dugmce proclaim to the world his own weakness. Much 

to his delight he heard that Cadenet, in his eagerness to obtain 
support in every quarter, had sent one of his attendants to ask 
Naunton’s opinion on the prospects of the French alliance, 
and that Naunton had incautiously answered that he knew the 
King to be in great want of money, and that he therefore 
advised the French, if they wished to be listened to, to offer a 
portion with their princess at least as large as that which would 
be given with the Infanta.* 

The story was at once carried by Gondomar, not \Mthout 
exaggeration, to the King. James was indignant. The allu- 
sion to his anxiety about the portion of his future daughter-in- 
law, contained truth enough to put him into a passion. He 
gave orders at once that Naunton should be suspended from 
his odice, and should place himself in confinement within the 
walls of his house at Charing Cross.^ 

^ ‘ MemHm du Cemte JUzftnmrde TillUttSf 43. Caron To the States- 
Geaeral, Add. MSS, 17,677^ fol 9*1. 

< Gondomar to Philip HI., Simancas MSS^ 2602, fjl. 18. 
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Gondoniar’s •influence was evidently in the ascendent 
Captain North, Returning after a peaceful \voyag^, tq the 
Amazon, was imprisoned for having sailed in. di$o^dieni^ to 
orders.' Dohna, who had been led by imprudent ieal into an 
attempt to convict James of inconsistency in promising more 
than he had performed, was forbidden to ’shp^ him^lf at 
Court, and was forced, not long afterwards^ to leave England.* 
Even x\bbot, upon\5ome charge the nature of which we do not 
know, barely escaped .exclusion from the Council.* 

All the while that James was dius fritteriftg«away whatever 
characKT for decision remained to him, the popular ihdigna^ 
Poiitkai against everything Spanish was daily growing* 

^j^at the Government attempted to 
stem the tide. A proclamation appeared, warning all ..persons 
‘ to lake heed how they intermeddled, by pen or speech; with 
causes of state, or secrets of empire, either at home or abroad.’ ^ 
James might as well have spoken to the winds. Men’s hearts 


were too full to be silent. 

In the midst of the excitement, general attention was es- 
pecially attracted by a pamphlet, remarkable for the ability 
i he I'of which it w'as wTitten, and the skill with which it 

caught the feeling of the hour.® It was the work of a 
Norwich minister, Thomas Scot Under the title of Vtfx 
it j)iirportecl to give an account of Gondomar’s reception by 
the Council of State, upon his return to Madrid in i6i8. The 
anibassacior is there made to explain his schemes for bringing 
England into subjection to S})ain, to tell with evident satisfac- 
tion of the throngs w'hich had crowded to mass in his chaj>el, 
and to recount how he had won over the leading courtiers by 
his bribed. He then describes, with great glee, the failure of 


* SahT-tti's Neivs-lMter^ Jan 

Dohna’si Memorial, Jan, 8. Dohna to Calvert, Jan. i8, .S’. P, 
Gomany^ The King to Frederick, Jan. 26, Add, MSS, 12,485, fob 61. 

* Gondomar to Philip III., Simancm MSS, 2602, fol. 1$. 

< Vroclanjjition, Dec. 24, 1620, Rymcr^ xvii 279. 

^ I Mispect, fr(jm the slight mention of Bohemia, that it was written 
about the ‘'pring of 1619, and perhaps* circulated in MS. till the course of 
events mack the writer think that it would be worth while to print it, 
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As a mattei* of coujse, he receives the 
^cbh^^tulfttfbns 6f the Council on the approaching realisation 
of his hopes, and on the coming establishment of the universal 
inonatehy of Sl)ain. over the whole world. Suddenly a courier 
arrives, with news of the imprisonment of Barneveld, and the 
Conneii breaks up in confusion, upon hearing of the fall of the 
who is deputed as their principal supporter. 

Wtdi Oondomar's despatches in our hdnds, it is easy for us 
to dis^ver , that the whole story was an impudent fabrication.^ 
At the time widely received as apiece of genuine history. 

|li the this excitement, on January ay, Bacon was 

. rad^ b%her .grade in the peerage by the title of Viscount 

,/ ir^StvAlb^ii. He was now at the height of his proa- 
pmty. On 'the aand, there had been high feasting 
gf. at York House, the stately mansion which had once 

been t^anted by his father, and which had become the official 
residence of the Chancellor of the day. It was the last birth- 
day which he was destined to spend in the full consciousness 
of honour and success. Ben Jonson was there amongst the 
guests, bringing with him the lines which he had 
prepared to recite in celebration of the greatness of 
his patron. “This,” he said, addressing liis words to 
the fabled genius of the house : — 

** This is the sixtieth year 
Since Bacon and thy Lord was born, and here, 

Son to the grave, wise keej^er of the Seal, 
i* ame and foumlation of the English weal. 

What then his father was, that since is he. 

Now with a title more to his degree ; 

England’s High Chancellor, the destined heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair ; 

Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full, 

Out of their choicest and their whitest wool. ” 

To the outward adornments of rank, to its pomp and 
•ihtNormfn splcndouf, to the new grandeur of the old abode 
or^num, which had sheltered him in his infcAcy, to the 
'"flowery lawns and soft beauty of the woods of Gorhamburj', 
Bacon clung fondly in sunshine and in storm* But he had not 
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made these things jhe purpose of his life. In the midst 
the state which he kept, in the midst of the polititSil occupsu, 
tions by which he hoi>cd to serve his King and his countiyf 
he kept steadily in view that great scientific Object to whipK 
above all things, he had devoted himself. And now at last the 
N&vum Or^anum, the fragmentary relic of that g^d sobethe 
for the restoration of the sciences which had floated bofotti his 
youthful imagination the days whfiti he boasts hO 
4 taken all knowledge fer his province/ had muMed 
the press. For the reception with which cared btlt 

little : CS)ke might recommend him with a sharl to testate th4 
justice and the laws of England before he meddled wib the 
doctrines of the old philosophers ; James might meet him with 
the silly jest that the book was like the peace of God, because 
It passed all understanding. It was for posterity that he 
worked, and for the judgment of posterity he was content to 
wait. 

In truth, it was not altogether the fault of Bacon^S con- 
temporaries that they failed in appreciating the merits of his 
, ^ . work. As a practical book, addressed to practical 
men, it was as complete a failure as was the com* 
mercial policy of its writer. He fancied, indeed, that he had 
dis( overed a method by which the whole domain of nature 
might he e\[)lorcd with a very moderate amount of labour, and 
by which the acquisition and retention of knowledge might be 
reduc:ed almost to a mechanical certainty.* Yet, in fact, the 
method w^hich he invented has never been of the slightest use 
to any scientific inquirer. Nor was it Bacon’s method alone 
that was at fault. In spite of the value which he placed upon 
experiments, he seems to have been intellectually incapable of 
conducting a single experiment properly. The great preacher 
of accurate investigation ivas constantly casting ridicule upon 
his own pretensions by accepting the most ludicrous blunders 

as undoubted truths. He tells us, for instance, that metals 

% 

‘ certainly and a mechanical mode of procedure such that 

all men should l>e capal)le of employing it, are the two great features of the 
Ihiconian method. ’’—Ellis. Introduction to the Philosojdiicfd Works. ^ 
IVorhy i. 2/. 
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nf^ar when heated, and that a jvooden arrow will 

motro deet>t]r into a wooden target than one pointed 
with ircat.^ Hh dift not even take the trouble to acquaint him- 
with btboata of contemporary investigators ; and he 
antually Ventnted^ to write about astronomy^ in ignorance of 
thOvdifi^^eri^ nf Kepler^ and to write about mathematics, in 
of* the diseovenes of Napier.^ 

* air^MIge'to say, these errors, instesM of detracting from 
Bacon^ gteahsdssj, serve but to increase our admiration of his^ 
pofiihi There would be nothing wonderful if a man 
hr the foremost ranks of science, the Newton or the 
Faraday of hiaday, were to indicate the probable direction of 
hature Inquiry, But that which gives to the author of the 
Mkftm Of^antm sl place apart amongst Hhose who know,’ is, 
that being#: as he was, tar behind some of his contemporaries in 
scientijfic knowle(%e, and possessing scarcely any of the qualifi- 
cations needed for scientific investigation, he was yet able, by 
a singular and intuitive prescience, to make the vision of the 
coming age his own, and not only to point out the course 
which would be taken by the stream even then springing into 
life, but to make his very errors and shortcomings replete with 
the highest spirit of that patient and toilsome progress fioin 
which he himself turned aside. 

A great writer who has written of Bacon’s political life 
without understanding either the nature of the man or the ideas 
Bacon’s which he lived has compared him to 

phUosopKi. Moses looking from the heights of Pisgah upon the 
caiposmoii. Land which was hidden from the eyes of 

the multitudes below. It would perhaps be more just to com- 
pare him to the traveller who from some lofty peak surveys a 
mountain region without the assistance of a map, than to one 
who looks down upon a plain stretched beneath his feet. Such 
a one gains a new and overpowering sense of the general 
geographical features of the landscape. He sees the mountain 

* JV&v. Orq, ii. ig, 2 $, 

• Ellis. Preface to the “D^riptio globi intellectoalis.” Compare 
Mr. Spedding^’s remarks in his preface to the “ De interpretatione natura: 
proamium.” Baem's fVorks^ iii. 705, 507. i 
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forms piled confusejlly around him, and, for the most part, be 
tan distinguish the furrows of the greater valleys. Hero and 
there the gleam of a lake, half-concealed by intervening 
obstacles, will catch the eye, and he learns to discern the 
softened greenness of the distant plain. As he descends, he 
tarries with him in his mind’s eye that which no mapcoukl have 
given him. Vet, to construct even the roughest map from thfe 
knowledge thus gaindd >vould be far beyond his powers. ‘ He 
^vill remember how soomthe course of the stream or of path- 
way was liidden amongst the windings of the and eVett if 
he is awtire of the geographical position of the city to which 
his siet>s were directed, he will know that^any attempt to reach 
it^n a straight line would be met by the intervention of some 
precipitous abyss al)iu])tly barring his passage. He will bfe 
< ondoinned to wander hopelessly amongst a network of undis- 
tiiiguishable tuu ks, until he resigns himself to the guidance of 
some peasant whose practical acquaintance with the path is 
greater than his own. 

It is in r.a('uii's philosojihy that the key to his political life 
:s U; found. In its general conceptions, his statesmanship 
n.si. htj a! admirable. The change which was to make re- 
V' iigion thoughtful and tolerant, and the change w’hich 

was to make England the home of i)eacefiil industry and com- 
mercial a<.Livit), were ever pre.scnt to his mind. He took no 
pail in the Nvrangling disputations of contending theologians, and 
he turned a deaf ear to llie interruptions of legal pedants. 

No point of Jkacon's jioliticul system has been so thoroughly 
discarded by later generations as that which deals with the 
^ relatioits between the Crown and the Houses of Par- 
lianient. Vet even here his mistake lay rather in 
-.vrriiimni. application of his principles than in the s]>jrit by 
wlii('h they were animated. His hardest blows were directed 
against the error of w'hich the French ('onstituent Assembly of 
1789 has furnished the w'eightiest example; the error w^hich 
regards the Executive Tower and the Representative Body as 
cn])ab1e, indAal, of treating with one another on a friendly 
fcxjting, but as incap.able of merging their distinct personalities ’ 
in t\uh other. lt«was thus that the Great Contract of 1610 
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was? utterly <}i$tasteiijl to him. The Ki^g and the Ix>wct 
House> he held, were not adverse parties to^enter into bargains. 
'They members of the same commonwealth, each charged 
with its appropriate functions. I^Vas not well that the King 
should ledress grievances merely because he expected to re- 
ceive something in return. It was not well that the Commons 
shouldi' vote supplies as the purchase-money of the redress of 
grievances. If the King wished to have#obedjent and liberal 
subjects, let him place himself, at their head as one who knew 
how t5 lead Let the administration of justice be pure. 

the eTdercise of the prerogative be beneficent. Parlia- 
ment be summoned frequently, to throw' light upon the neces- 
sities of the country. If mutual confidence could be thys 
restored, everything would be gained. 

In proclaiming this doctrine, Bacon showed that he had 
entered inio the spirit of the future growth of the constitution 
as completely as he showed, in the Novum Or^/ium, that he 
had entered into the spirit of the future growth of European 
science. That it is the business of the Government to rule, 
and that it is also the business of tlie Cxovernment to retain 
the confidence of the representatives of the people, are the 
principles which, taken together, distingui.sh the later English 
constitution from constitutions resting u[>on assemblies formed 
cither after the model of the first French Empire or afu r il'.e 
model of the Popular Assembly of Athens. Wi no man 
W'ould have been more astonished than Bacon, if he had het-n 
told what changes would be retjuired to realise the idea which 
he had so deeply at heart. Clinging to the old forms, he 
hoped again-st hope that James would yet win the confidence 
of the nation, and he shut his eyes to the defects in his 
character which rendered such a consummation impossible. 

So far, indeed, is it from being true that the domestic 
policy of James must of necessity have been opposed to 
^ Bacon’s view's, that we have every' reason to believe 

foreign that in its main lines it was dictated, as far as iywent, 

pohey. Bacon himself. It was otherwise ^ ith James’s 

foreign policy. For, though •Bacon looked forward wath hoj^e- 
fulncssto the time when Europe should aio longer bq distracted 
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by religious difticfaltics, he regarded Spain wjth the deepest 
distrust, and he chtrished the belief that it was a natior^ duV 
to prevent any further aggression of the Catholic Powers upon 
the Protestant States on the Continent, In this spirit he had 
prepared the draft of the proclamation which James had 
refused to use, and it was the expectation that this Spirit would 
animate both King and Parliament which had raised his 
j)atriotic hopes mora highly than they had been raised at any 
time since James had come to the throne. 
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Buckle^R IIlBtory o? Civilisation. 3 vols. cry-vu gvo 24 j, 

Ghceney's WalPTbAo rA'ctmtSit. flvo. lOi. 6'i. 

Doylo’.s EiifdLh ui AmATica. 

Onn’a Amerloaa KooaI aivl Puraiiii7. Crown 8\o. I'm. >:d, 

S^pocha of Aaofvnt History . 


Bok-vly*.-* CriROchi, MariuR, ftu<l J^nlla, •N. 54. 
OaiArS’H Ai' • of tue :s. 6 d. 

— Eiirlv Roman Eojpiw, 2f. 64. 

Cox’s vti KinpirP, 25. Hrf. 

ttiiii PoimCuia, 2 a. 64 . 

furV'Is’s Hir-p of thy M,u»,(louiaii F.im 'rf . 2 a 
I huc’s Rome to flaptuw.' by tbc G.uoli, .'i, 
M»-v1vfilH'8 Rruiaa Tnanalra’b'H, '/s. 04 
i'Jilikcy’M Kprvrtnn mhI I'ooboi Sil),p . ho?,*', 
Smith’.-* Koiat. and C.arth.'tKv, ttc r,iiilc \V.,t 
:?pocha of Eugli.Ah History, coraideU' in 0*10 Y*>hinu-. r, •. 

Browtii'ig’i; .Mo'Wn KngUnd, '< C 

Cro,tfbto;i*A SULlling Uuuiry of t:nw'’.ari.i’ 
F«'p, 8 VO. 1 1. 

(Mis.) End Old a C .i rfsonMl r 
On (Hov. 3 T.) Tu,ior« and l-.,- U*‘t . 

I's 'Mrs# i'tra/.'b> a;; ai x \'i^ ■ 

R.i. 


Cd 

■i>4, 

2 » «\l. 

!. I* VO. 

tr .d.. -toiy Volaa.-: . 

I h-x r*/. 

. L ’I, 2 4 >^.5-1 603. 3 2. 
'V MA, 4 roliy, J 6 >' 3 - 


Rowloy’K nj,^e of the P<»plo, 1215-1 i>'. 3 

H'Wloy’fl 3 tntlrm«"i,t of the Cofisiir .n«".i w - ' -^4 p / 

War^ 

york-Poweira Early Euglaud to the Coj;.4'..t*Ajt, ]/. 

<iH)ctia of Modetu IlUtory ; — 


Oburch’H B<>Kiimmg of the Middle 'it. 64 . 
Cox 8 CruMidfl*, 2 a. dti, 

CieiKbWu’a Age of Kh/4il?et,h, 2s. 64, 
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general Lilts of New Worki, 


BpocSif of Modera y^vHtinufJ^ 

Oftlrduer’s Hoiums of Laocfwter aod York, U> 14. 

Gafdiiier'a l^Ht4UA tUnroltttton, 9t. M. 

— Thirty Yaurt* War, 2«. 14, 

«T. CMr».) Fr«iohEav^lntto»,n8$-17W,*#.64. 

Hale** Fall of the Btuarto, 3«. 14. 

Johimn*B Nomuuui ia Baropo, 8«. ti. 

Pni<^k «!• Omt and th. Savoi T^nf ▼«, ti, M. 
Lodlow^fl War og Amorkmji XfidepBoteoe, 8i. 14. 

M’Carpiy'a Bpocb of Bc^ona, j|#. IA 

Morrlfs Ago <4 Qooatt Anno. 2«. 44. 
fioebohu'i Prote^ont Revolntlon, it, 14. 

Stubt)o*a K^ly riantofronol^ 3t. 44. 

Warbortonl lUwordnX., It. 44. 


Froode^s YttgUah In Irolaad (n Um 14th Oontory. 4 rola. otown Iro. Xlt. 

History of BngUnd. FopaUr Bdltlon. 13 toIs. orown l?o, la 44. endh* 

— J alius Onsar, a Sketch. lvo.lti. 

Oardinor's England dndor BuoldAgham and Charles I., 1414-1418. I vols. 8fo» 34a. 

— Personal Government of Charles I., 1424-1487. 3 vols. «fo. Sit. 

— Outline of Engliah Hlstoryf ii.c, 45-a«D, 1880. Fcp. 8vo. 3a 44. 

Qr 0 vllIe*g Jonraa) of tho Uelgna of George IV. 8k WUUam IV. 8 Toll. Ivo. 44t. 
Ihne’ei History of Romo. 5 vola. 8vo. A3. 17i. 

tdMky’s lIlMory of EnRland. Vote. I. St n. 1700* 1740. tvo, 84t« Vote. IXI» k IV. 
1760-1780. 8vo. .mt. 

— History of Kuroiwan Morate. 3 vote, esrovrn 8vo. 16t. 

— — Rationalism in Btirope. 3 vote, crown Svo. 14t, 

Lewfwte Hlfttory of PWlOHOpby, 2 vols. 8vo. 82#. 

Longman’s Lootnras on the History of England. 8vo. lit. 

•— I.ife and Timed of Edward III. 3 void. Svo. 38i. 


Uacanlay’s Cloinplcte Works. Library Etlitlon, 8 vols. 8ro, £1. It. 

^ — — Cabinet Edition. 16 vote, crown 8vp. £4. 14t. 


— Htetory of England 

Stodonl’s Edition. 3 vote, cr, 8vo. 12t. j Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 4vo. 48a 
E-Utton. 4 vote. or. Svo. l«a | Library Bkliticn. I vote, 8vo. £i* 
Maoanlfty’d Orrtlcal and lltetorleAl Ewsayd. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2a 84. 
Stu'lentte Elltion, I vol. cr. Svo. ««. ] Cabinet Edition. 4 vote.jmit8vo. 24t. 
Peopled E<lition. 2 vols, cr. Svo. 8t. | Library fikiiUoo. 8 vote. 8vo, 88t. 

M[ay*a Constitational History of England, 1760-1870, 3 vote, crown 8vo. I8t. 

.— Democnioy in Europe. 2 vote. Svo. 82t. 

Morivnle’fl Pall of tho Roman R<*publfa 12tno. 7s. 44. 

— Gon^'ral History of Romo, B.o. 713— A.i>. 474. Crown 8vo. 7a 4d. 

— History of the Romans under the Empire. 8 vote, poet Svo. 48t. 

Orsl's Boc5olloetlon'! of t,ha htst Half-iVritnry. Crown 8vo, 7a 44. 

Rawlfijsonte Ancient Egypt. 2 vote. ftvo. 68#. 

— f^eveiith Great Oriental Monarchy — ^Tlie SaHsanlans. Svo, 2Hi. 
Soehohm’fl Oxford Reformers— Colet, Erasinuft, Si More, Svo. 14#, 

Short's History of tho CiuircU of England, Orown Svo. 7a 84. 

Smith’s Carthage aa«l the Carthaglulana. Crown Svo. 10a 44, 

Taylorte Manual of the History of India. Crown 8vo, 7t. 44. 

Trevelyaa’s Early History of Chartes Janioe Fox. Crown Svo. 6a 
\7aIpolc’8 Hlatory of England, 1814-1841. 3 vote. 8vo. £2. 14a 
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BIOaRAPHtCAL WORKS. 

B«g«hot*t BiognitA.toil Sttidlei. 1 roL 8ro» 13#. 

Baija*f Biogxapihy of Itf ili OTowa 8ro. Portr*«i, 

— CrtMctam ftud BeooUectloiu of a KlU. Ccowa 8 to« 3^ 34 
Borkfl’k Yiolariiiidoi^ S vok orovs Svo. 

Ovrljle*# Bemioifoonooi, oditod tiy J, A. FhKida. S vol«. erowtt 9fo. ia«. 

(Mra.) Lotiter# and IfemoHidg. S tola. 8ra. 36o. 

Cates*# Biottonaiy of Oteoerel Biography. Hodiom Sro. ha 
Fronde’s Thomas Ourljrte, ITdfUlSBd. 3 eols. Fro. with Portawiis tad Piatas, 33.^ 
Olelg’s tdfe of the lihihe iFeDlogUMa. CroWp tro.%fti 

HalUwelI-I*hillip$'B.Ontlines of Bhakespoars’s Life. Fyo. 7i. 64 
Jemdd’t Xiifh of Napoleon Uie Third. 4 voUt. Sro. 48. 18i. 
tool 9 r*j| Leaden of ^hlio Opinion in Ir^aud. Cfowu dyo. 7i. 64 
Life (The) afiMi Letten of Lord MscanJay. By bis Nephew. O. Otto TremysL-, 
JtJ?. Popnlar Bdltion, 1 voL crown 8vo, 6s« Cabinet Bdition. 1 yoU. po**: 
8m 18#. Library Bdltion. 2 vohi. 8vo. 86s. 

Sfanhman's Memoire of Haveloclc. Crown Syo. 8#. 64 
M«oa<dr of Angnatua I>e MoYgtm, By his Wife. 8 yo. 14#. 

Nendflissohu’s I^Uen. Tranalatiod tjy Jjady Walhtoe. 2 vob. cr. hvo. 6*. each* 

Mill’s (John Btoart) Antobiograpliy. sro. 7#. 64 

Motley’s Kemlniscences of Orid College. 2 vol«. cj’ovm "^vo. IS#. 

Newman’s Apologia pro VltA Sfi4. Crown 8vo. 6i. 

Orerton’s Life Ac. of WilUam Law. 8 yo. 15#. 

Skobelcff k the Slavonic Catue. By O. K. ^-vo. Poi-tj Ait. i-a 
Soutliey’s Ckyrrespondenoe with CaroHno Bowles. 8vo, 14#, 

^pedding's Letters and Life of Fraads Bacon. 7 vols, 8vo. X4. 4 j. 

Stephen’s Bways In Booleslastlcal Biography. Cbown 8vo, 7#. 6d, 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Attios’g View of the Sdence of Jiiri*»p>Tid<*»iee. gro 18# 

H Gous'titutinn. 13.3r>-i*ssa. Crown Svo, 10#. dr 

— Primer of feho BngUali ConstHutiou. Crown Svo. 6 #. 

Bacon’s HaBa 5 fi!. with Annotations by Wliately. 8 vo. Vi. 6 d. 

— Froimis, cait.d by MrA, H. Fvtt. 8 vo, 16 .. 

— Works, edltM by fl{>eddtiig. 7 vote. 8vo. 73#. <k/. 

Bagobotte H^'ouomio studies, edltod by Hatton. 8 ro. lOi. Od. 

3aia*8 Logto, Dttim>tive ami laductivo. Crown 8 vo 10 # «,/ 

on. ^ Dwductiou, 4#. { Paut ri. In inction. f.#. ^4 

.^olland A Lang’s Ari;itoti«’8 Politica. Ci-own 8vo. 7t. 64 

Bthlos of Artetotlo ; Gret-k Text, Enp-lwh Notw. 3 Svo. 32#. 
-lodgBOQ’a Philosophy of Eefloction. 3 vote, 8 vo. 2 1 # 

Kaltech’a Path and Goal. 8 vo. 12 #. 64 

Lcelio's Rssays in Political and Moral Philos ophy, Svo. lOi. C,f. 

Lewis on Authority in Matters of Opinion, 8 vo. 14# 

Macaulay’s Speeches corrected by IliuLself. Crown 8 vo. 3 #. 6 .f . 

M . cleod 8 Boofiomfcal Philosophy. Vol. I, Svo. IS#. Vol, 11. Port 1, 13 # 

Mill on R^>r<!»3ntatlve Government. Crown Svo. 2# 

— on Libfti-ty. Crown Svo, 1 #. 44 
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Iffll’li AmilTvlsof tbe Pbenomm of tbo BtuoMi Hind. 9 tolfti 8m 98«* 

— X>l«Mrt»UoiM tad IHwTQfirfom i rtikL ifQ. 46i» fkk 

^ Wtmy on Ui>iiett}«d Qaestionf of PoUtfool Boooongr* 8m 8#. 8dt 

— Bmoinatlon of lUiolltoB’a FliQoiopb|. 8vo. Itiu 

— XiOglo. Batioduative and ladnctim 9 t«U» 8m ISn 

— Prin(dp)«i of Political Boonoimy. 9 Tola. 8m BOn. I Tol* drawn 8m Ifc 

— Sttbjeetion of WoDioti. drown 8m 8«. 

— UtOltarianlBm. 8yo.8#. ^ <::T, 

HQjBer'a (Kax) Clips from aGanoan Worinbm 4 Tobt 8m 88f. 

— -o Rei«ot(al KsKays on Language, Uytbologyi and BeliglolU 8 Toll. 
^ orown 8 to. 18#. 

Sandan's Institutoa of Jnstlolan, with BapBab Kotei. 8 to. 18#. 

8etb & IlHltlsr.s's^ }'lilosop8icAl Fssays. 8to. 8#. 

Swfntmrne'a Fictiiie Logic. Post 8? o. Ca* 

Thcnason’B Outline of Kcan^ary laws of Thoogbt. Crown 8m 8#. 

TocqncvfUc’B Dfinocrpcy in .Aztterfca, translated by Bixre. 9 toIs. cr own 8m 18l. 
Twtaa’a Law of Nations in Time of War. Second Edition, 8 to. 21#, 

Wbately’s Itelcnients of I>^g1c. 8 to. 10#. 6d. Crown 8 to. 4#. 8d. 

— Rbotorio, 8 to. 10#. 8d. Crown 8vo. 4#. 8d. 

— JtngliPh Synonymea. Pep. 8yo. 8#. 
wmiams's Nlcomarhran Btlilca of Aristotle t^alated. Crown Sro. Ta 8d. 
8cll«r*H ^ocn^OH ar-i tie Pocrattc Scloola '‘’Tfrown 8to. fdiTBd. 

— StoUy, Fr’u urcAnii, and Roeptics. Crown 8to. 15#. 

— plflto nod th«< Olticr Acttdmy. Crown 8vo. 18#. 

— Pro Poerntio SOIckjIs. 2 vols. croun Pvo. 80#. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND CRITICAL WORKa 

Atrcld’e flV. Thftims) MSsc<*llnnron8 Worbs. Svo. 7#. 6d. 

— ’ (T.) Monnal of Kngli'ih Lltomt,nr©, ('ntwn 8vo. 7#. €<jU 

— RngUph poetry and Pro^c. Croarn Pvo. fi#. 

Pain’s Emoiioni and the Will, 8vo. 15#. 

TUrnlol and Moral Scieiuy, Crown 8m K’l. 8rf. 

•— aenaoB and thft JjiMU’Ot. 8to. 15#. 

Beecc'OPf'^'Vl (Lord), Tl.e Wit and Wlt^iorn of. Crown 8vo. 8#, 

Becker’s Chnrrclft and Gnltut, hy Metcjilfc, P*)st 8vo. 7#. M. each. 

BlackloyV German and Ejn<llRh Dictionary. P«iNt 8yo. 7#. 6df. 

Contnnfi<*fin's Practfcid Tmich & Kngliati Dictionary, Pewt 8m 7#. Bd, 

— Po<*kft Knnich and Env-d^-h Dictionary. Sfinaro ISmo. 8#, 8d. 
Farrar’s Tiai-trnaj^o nitd DiT.Kxm ”<♦?. <’ro\vn 8vo. 6#. 

Froude’fl Pl’ort Stmiics cm Subjects. .3 voD. crown 8yo. 18#, 

— — — Foiw't.h b’crics. Svo. 12#. 

Mr lirnl 1 ' f Pt l.uke. 8m IC#. 

ri nm n’n EssHys. ctiibd i)y dr-'i n & 2 rols. 8vo. 28.^. 

— Tiratifc on linninn Nature, e«litc‘d by Green & Grewse. 2 vols, 8vo. 28#, 
Latham’s Hiiijd]>o<'k of tlic T’}i>cliBh Lainningc. Crown 8vo. 6#, 

Liddell Si Scott’s GnvV-RnKlmb Ijexicon, 4to. 88#. 

— A tn !d>rcci Gnt-k-EnKliBh Lexicon. Square 12nio. 7#. 84. 

longman’s Pocket Gotinun anil Engllfth Dictionary. ISmo, 5#. 

Macatday’fl Mi‘»c*fllHnc'f.n8 Writnift:a. 2 voK 8vo. 21#. 1 Tol, crown Sto, 4#, 84. 

— Mbc< lUine* iiB Writings and 8i>eeo}iw4. Crown 8vo. 8#. 

— Mi*<*'’ll/«ncc^us Writtnga, Si wcIph, Lays of Ancient Home, dto. 
1 Cabinet Editioiu 4 voK crown 8vu, 2D. 
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Ibhi^i Cfllaarioal Oh^ X4toi»tafe. Cirowu 8vo. ToL t tb» PotHs, 7i» $d, 
^yoLmum:etmWtm7s,B4, 

IfUUrd*! OtftBtnuur of Hbcotioti. Fq;>. $to. 0i. 

IfStaMfi Oootitqr PlMAm 6#, 

llHIM(IItx) LeotiiimoatlioSoJ^^ 9 toIi» crown 8vo. !<«. 

— LeotttXiM on I&diik dro. 12^. 

Owm'i Bnaiafi With thi fikcptici. 3 role. 8vo.99i. 
Bitth1i]Motfm«t3r«fBi(Hiuuaadat«^ Oriwm Sro. 7«. 6dt 

BcgiH^BolipiioOfWtli. Fcp,8Y0.l#, 

X)ctaioc of thcBoU|^ of Ffldth iCp. 9ro,Ji, Bd, 

Ecim ThMHurq^ BnglUh Words cud Phnuiw. Grown 9m ld«. 9dL 
gtfjotfomi trom the Writings of Ixnd HAoanlay. Grown 9ro. 9«. 

pgWOl'cXiitiaXdtcrct^ 8 TOte. 9 to« 33«. 

WIMt^Blddh^LMgeXAtln-ISoglish^^ ito.21«. 

Whttifh CflWOlii Lnila-Bfigliih Diotioiuury. Sro. 13i. 

«* Jviil|v8indcntl*s];At‘Bug«andBRg.>Lnt. Dietloiifliy. Bquoze llmo. 19s. 


J The BngUsh-LatlQ Dictionary, 9s. dd» 

, nolwwwy lAtln-Bngliiih Dlotionaxy, 7i. OtL 
WOscn^i Stndiet of Kodem Sllxid dec. 8vo. I9s. 

Wh and Wisdom of the Her. Sydney Smith* Cmwu Svo. 3 j. 6d. 

Witt's Myths of Halias, translated by F. M. Yoanghitsbaud. Crown 8vo. 
Tengs^ Aiglish-GiMk Lexiooii. S^nace lamo. 6s. fid. 4to. 2ls. 

Thi MMsys cad OantiibatloiiB of A. X. H. B. Grown Svo. 


▲ntQmu Holidaya of a Gonntsy Parson. 8s. fid. 

Ohaagod Aapeota of Duchiuif^ TratUt*. 8s. fid. 

Oommaa-plaoe Fhllosoyhor in Town and Coon try. 8i. fid. 

OonnsBl and Oomfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 3s. fid, 

OHtlaal Baiays of a Country Finw^a. 3s. fid. 

OrtYsr Thoeghts of a Country Par»on. Three Series, 3i, fid. c..c<. 
lii ndeoapes, Oharches, and Moralities. 3s. fid. 

Lstooio Honn in Town. 3s. fid. Dessons of Middle Ago. '.{i. 6a’ 

Onx little life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. 8 j. fid. 
Present-day Thongbts. 8s. fid. 

Beoreatlons of a Country Parson. Three Scriee, Ss. fid. each. 

Seaside Masiugson Sundays and Week-Days. 3s. fid. 

Bnuday Aftemooiui in the Pariah Church of a Univenaty City. .is. o /. 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, Sc.. 

fteemaa's Historical Geography of BuroiTe. 2 vuls. 8vo. 31s. fid. 

BSncbel*! OnUinos of Astronomy. Square crown fivo. 12s. 

Keith Johnston's Dictionary of Goography, or Oenoia] Osuettoer, Bvo, <‘/i. 
Nshnn's Work on the Moon. Medium 8ro. fils. fid. 

Prootor'l Kasayfi oa Astronomy. Svo. V2s. Prootor'a Moou. Crown 8vo, lOj. fid. 

— Larger Star AUaa. Folio, 16s. or Map^ only, Vis. fi-f. 

•— New Star Atlas. Crown 8to. 6s. Orbe Arouml Us. Crown Svo. 7s. fid. 
-» Other Worlds than Ours. Crown Bvo. 10s, fid, 

— Sun. Crown Svo. 1 4s. TTnirergeof Stars. Svo. lOi. fid. 

— Transits of Venus, 8to, 8s. fid. Studies of Yen up- T ransits, 8vo. 6s, 
Smith's Air and Bain. Svo. 24s. 

The Pahlio Schools Atlr.fl of Ancient Qcograpliy. lm]|*eiial 8vo. 7s. fid. 

The Pabtio Schools AtUia of Modern Geography. Imperial 8vo. 6s. 

Webb's Oelegtial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown Bvo. 9s. 
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NATURAL HISTORY A POPULAR SCIENCt. 

▲rnott’a Elemonta of PUj’BfCfl or Kaiuml rhOofloptij. Crown 8to. ISj* B</. 
Brmnda’i Biottoiiary of Seieitoe, Litmiture, and Art« 8 troJa. medfom 9 v(k Bfif, 
Deeaii&o and Lo Maoat'a OeuenU System of Botany. Imperial 8ro. 81i, 6d 
Dixon’s Bural Bird Idle. Crown 8 to. lUostrationH, Si, 

Edmonds’s Elomoutary I'otauy. Fcp, 6vo. is, 

Evftus’s Bi*om!io Impleii^'nt’i of Gr^^at Britain. 8vo. 2Sjf. 

iianot's Elemeutary Tnaitlio on PhjiicB, by Atklxiaon. large orown 8vo. Ua, 

<— Katnral rhiloeopliy, ^ Atkinaoit. Crown 8vo. 7iuS4, 

Coodeve's Ekiuonts of Mof'hsQlsm. Orown 8vo. 6.«. 

OroTe’s Correlation of Physical Forcoet. Svo, 15/. 

HarWft'lg’s Aeiial World. 8vo. 10/. Cd. Polar World. Bvo, 10/. 6d. 

— B«i and its Living Wonders. 8vo. 10/. 8d. 

— Sut/torranean World. 8vo. 10/. 6d. Tropical 'World. 8vo. ICx 
Hangbton’a Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15i. 

Hoer’s Primeval World of Switsiorland. 3 vohi. 8vo. 19/. 

IIolinboItit;*s I/'otirree on Schmtiflc Subjects. 2 vols. cr, 8vo. 7/. «</. cach<. 

Dcllah’8 I><. ttirtM on the History of Modem Music. 8ro. 8/. 5*f. 

— Tranaitioi) Pc-i-livl of Musical Hlstoiy . 8v’o. 10/. 9d. 

Keller's lAke Dwi-Uirfr^ of Suit/eiland, by l/«. 2 voK royal 8vo, 49i. 

Lloyd’s Trofttiec on MagnotUm. 8vo. 10a 0<i. 

— — on the Wave-l heory of Light, 8v'0. lOi. 6tf, 

London’s Er.ryclop5e<ha ol Phiubs. 8vo. 42/. 

Lublo'k on the of ClvllUatlou & Primitive Corditlna of Man. 8vo. 18/. 

Macftiliter’s Zoolo/ry anil MorjjUoJogy cl Vertebruto Aniiuala 8vo. lOi. 6d, 
NIcoIh* Puiv oof Li.hi. Crown 8vo. 3/. 

O.vcii’-' An.itouiy and I'h\?io!ogy of the Vei'tebratr .Animals, t vob. 

8vo. 7.h. (id, 

i>. rinuntnl rhy^kh^gy. Onvn f^vo. ftn 
Proctot’-. Li/hi N'liTiceior I.clsurc rb»urs, 3 l-V.ni* , crown 8vo.T/. 6d, each 
lllvcry’'* C'Jchnrd H«n»y. SiJvUti.Lh Kdstion. (*r.'>\srci Svo, lit. 

— l'.( .SnjfitL'ii!** Gindf^ Fi’i'. 8vt'. 4/, fiff 

Stnniey’,' Fa'i ilmr jliHoij of p.ritMt Birds. Crown Svo. 6/, 

TeAt-Lt'r’‘‘> i Iv'tH hanloal nni Phy>M\il. 

Ahr.f j ^ i'iii>tiU’'ni}«hY, 3/. 0</. 

Ai.'i' r ..Sir Jrf.uj StiT-iudh of Mab-n*' 1'’, 3/. M. 

Am I’loijg Or|Oii.jc t’hcnj^try, 3/, 6./. 

Ihi'i A.^uuhohiv , (. 4. 

Bar»-) Y Ai'r-Jtrtn':,.-. 8/. G7. 

bi.'i' rniarib S\ <• M lii* r.ilo j-y, tb. 

r. M n. A Km? ii; ur<' 

In., I ' . ri.y 1* ■] 1 1, (i>. 

G‘'i' ■* Kh' tn» Ga, 

Gii/lhj’n Ah ' h»a and 1 ri.j‘ nometry, 3/. 07. 

JonK'.iiV K'k (hi. i’y Rod MuiJ'nftj iw, Hs. 67. 

Maxwell’s TO'- 01 y (7 Il<ni. 51». 67, 

Mcrrifitld’s Tf< j)iini Arithmetic and MenhurotloT-, 3i. 07. 

Mtllcr’s In(*ri/uiiiC hlioxn.«try, 3s. 67. 

Preofo A Sivc\\nL'hCH Telov'niphy, 3/. 6cf. 

Bulky's I-ludy of i.u €7, 

Shelley’u Workahop Appliam«J!», Si, Gd. 
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Tiat-Bodki of Science, UeduudlctU nad l^hy^Aot^U^GonUnw>fL 
TbcmA^i Stfoeeanl nnd Phyelolot^oal Botanj, 6#* 

TbcnM^e QoBntilttttiTa Chemical Analyela. 4i. id. 

Ttnoejfb k Miatr*! i^itatlYi Aaalyeie, 9i. $d. 

T(klen*i C9iemloall^oiBO{A/, $$. id. 

XTowln'a Hadiioc BeelgA, is. 

Wateon*! Plane and Solid (lecUMtiy, U. id. 

Tjrpdall** Floating Matter <d the Alt. Grown Byo. U. id. 

*» Fngnmti ot Sc&moe. 9 toIs. poet 8vo. lit. 

<-« Beat a Mode oi Motioxi. Crown 8 to. 12a 

Motee on JOeotrlcal PhcaoueDa* Crown 8m 4a sewed, U. id. cloth. 

-• Motee of LectmcB on Ught. Crown 8m It. sewed, It. id. cloth. 

— . tix^iiree on light deltvcrod In America. Crown 8 to. 7a id. 

^ Leceonoin Jfilectricity* Crown 8vo. 2a 4M. 

— SonndfNow Edition, Inclnding Reoeut Re«5€arches. Crown 8vo, 

Von Ootta on RooIcb, hy Lawrence. Poet ivo. W. 

Wood's Bible Auimak With 112 Vigoettca. Svo. 14a 

— Common British Insucto. Cniwu 8vo. is. id. 

Homee Withoat Handa 8vo. lis. loeeots Abroad. 8vo. 14<. 
laseoteat Home. With 700 lUostrations. 8 to. 14s. 

Ont ol Domrs. Crown 8m 8s. 

Strange Dwellings. Crown 8m 5t. Sunbeam Edition. 4to. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY 8t PHYSIOLOGY. 

Boekton'e Health in the Honeo. Locturee on Elementary Pliysiology. Cr. 8vo. is. 
Jago’e Inorganic Chomi^jtry, Theoretical and Pnu'Ucol. Fci). 8vo. 2s. 
iliUer*i Elementa o£ Chennstry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 volfl. 8vo. Part 1. 
Chemical Physics, I6s. PartlX. Inorganio cnjcmiBtry,24s. Port III. Orgar.ic 
Ohemistay, price 81a id. 

Beynolds*a Experimental Chemistry. Fcp. 8yo. Part I. la 6<l, Part U. ‘2s, id 
Thndiohttm's Annals of Chemical Medicine. Volu. I. St II. 8yo. 1 ti. each. 
Tllden's Practloal Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 64. 

Watts's Dictionary of Chenxistry. 0 vols. medium 8vo. JB1&. 2s. id. 

THE FINE ARTS k ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Dresaer’ 0 Arte and Art Industrlos of Japan. Jfqnar ' rro’A n H » ') >. 
Bastlake’s Notea on the Brrra (Jallery, Milan. Cruw n o. 

— Notes on the juouvro (lailcry. Puns. Cru \ii .SVf. 7^. bd. 

Hulnio’s Avt-IjKstr action in EnghuiU. Fcp. 8vo. id. 

Jameson’s Sacred and L^gendaiy Art. 8 vols. sqcMc cronj) 8vo. 

Lesgeada oi the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Monahtio Orders. 1 vol. 2Is. 

— — — fc'ainfs and Rfart^'TS. 2 voI«. 31s. id. 

— — Savimu'. Completed by Lady Eaailake. 2 vols. 42s, 

* Longman's Three Cathedral? Dedicated to Ft. Paid. Fqnare rrow’n Syo ?] s. 

Macaulay's I^ays of Ancient Heme, illustmted by .S,:harf. Fcp. 4to 21s. 

— iihiatrated by Wcgueliu. Crowm b’vo. is. 

Haefarreu'a Lectuics on iiarmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodie?. With 161 Plates by D. Mat ll.A. Sujier-roj al 8vo. 21s. 

— Lolla Rookli, tUustrated by Tenniel. Square crown hvo. 10s. id. 

New Tc&tament (The) illnstrulod with Woodcut*?. New Fdiiion, in course of 
pnidicatioii in In Monthly Part?, Is. encii. Quailo. 

Perry on Greek and Homan, Sculpture, With 2?0 Illu?trfttions oiipnived ou 
Wootl. Square irown 8vo. 81s. 6<f. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AC. 

Barrjr Bnunwell’s Railwajs and LooomotiYes. 8yo. tls, 

BctumefM Otktecbi^ Jfcip.tr<KU. 

— IxMnples of Btoam, Air, Mul a«i Bttglnfit* ito. IBi. 

— Handbook of tho Stoaoi Bnglno. Fbp. Sto. 9#. 

~ Saoont Improvomonte in tbo Steam BnirlM. 8yo« U, 

^ Treattoeott the Steam Bngfitto. 4to.49i. 

Bxaasey’e Brltlah Nary. In 5 Toil. 0vo. Arttb many XUnstrattonfl. Vot. L Ship- 
building for the FurBosM of War, lOi. e<f, Yoi^. II. A IIX* 8t. 6d Oaoh, 
OMe 7*8 Bnoyoloptedia of Ci^il Bnglfieorlng* 8ro. SSa. 

Onlley*B Handbook of Practical thlegmpby. Fro. 1 S«. 

Baatlake’s Houaehold Taste in IhmUtuto, Ao. Sqoare crown 8itl lU. 

Ihirbairn's Useful Informaaon for JBUigineei’su 0 Yols, crown 8vo. Sla. 

•HI Mills and MUlworiu 1 toI. Sto. S0«. 

Qwilt’8 Enoyclopeedia of Arcblteeture. Aro. 42*. dd. 

Keri'a MotaUurgy, adapted by Crookes and Bbhrig. 8 fOA. Sro. AA IPs. 

Loodoo's SxK^'clopiedia of Agriooltnre. 8vo. 81«. 

^ Oardeuiug. 8vo. 81f . 

MItohel2*a Manual of Practical Assajlng. 8fo. 81s. 84. 

Korthoott'a lAtbee and Tnniiug. 8vo. 18«. 

Payee's luduatrlftl Chemistry Bdited by B. H. Paul, Pb.D. 8to. 42#. 

Piceee'fi Art of Perf ornery. Fourth Edition. Squai'e crown 8 to. 2 l«. 

Sennott’a Troatlae on the Marine Steam Engine. Svo. Sfls. 

Stoney's Theory of Strains in Ghdera* Boyal Sro. 884. 

Uro'8 Dictionary of Arte, itaiiufacturosi, A. Minos. 4 vole, medium 8vo. A 7 . 1»- 
VUle on Artiddal Manuioe. By Crookes. 8vo. 81 #. 

RELIGIOUS A MORAL WORKS. 

Abbey A Overton’e English Church in tho Eighteenth Century. 8 Yds* 8yo, 84i, 
Arnold’s (Ilo v, Dr, Thomas) bermons. 6 vole, crown 8 to. 8#. each, 

Blsiiop Jerc'jTjy Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. HkUtod.by 
tlie Kov, c. F. Eden.. 10 vols. «vo. £,&. 6#. 

Boultboo’a Co noicntary ou the 80 Articloa. Crown 8v0. 6#. 

— J ' t,?tory of the (Umreh of Kuglaod, rre-Uefonnatlon Period* 8to. I8#« 
Brfi.\ 's Ll < uis Ilf Morality, Fcp. 8 to. 2 , 5 , 64, 

Bruwiio’fl (Lii!,!)})) Kxpoaiiion of tho 39 Articles. 8vo. 18#. 

Calvert’ ii Y7if“’s Maiimil. Crown 8 vo. 65 . 

ChrxHi our Id«nl. 8vo. Ss. G<f. 

Oolonso’e Lxx-tures on tlio Pentatoach and tho Moabite Stone, 8vo. Ua 
C 0 I 0 U 80 or; the Pcntntcucli and Book oi Joshua. Crown 8yo. 6#. 

Conder*ft iLiUdbfXik of the Bible, Post 8vo. 7i. 64. 

Oouybearc & Kowjon’flLife and Letters of Ht. Paul ; — 

Idbnuy LiliUnn, with all the OriglmU llinstralions, Maps, lAndsoapes OU 
Stoei. Wtxdcuts, A*. ‘£ voIh 4to. 42r. 

Intenv.cdiate Edition, with a Heloction of Maps, Platee, and Woodcuts. 
2 VoIb. squaro crown 8vo. 21#. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Hiustratlons and Maps. 
1 Yol. crown 8 VO, 7s. 6fi. 

Creighton’s History of tiiG Papacy during the Befwrraation. 2 vola. Syo. 82#. 
David';on'« Introduction to tho »Study 0 / the Now Testament. 2 vola, 8to. 30#. 
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. HMtqr’^flMMl.lmuiltMIqrCMl^ CTA.tTC.*li. 

^ ' Astlttsilte df tnaitotBd bjr fiottjr* 

^ ; ctoi|iial<xi^|jftrtiM9 itbBdlllljii. sw.lo«*w. 

^iMilTtwlltoaiiatbeBta^ Ofoim «yo. Af. 

-* %nA tbt ^ Otowik9<rp,U*td, 

1>1Mf tfOMMlii. Crown t«o. 7«. ad. 

Wlitfk*fBifali0tQdte. VMa:th araXaf.ad. ^ 

pjunr XL thaBoekof Jottth* 8fn.10i.ad. 

' and CMtloal Ccamncntuy on the CHd Tatoment; with a 

KfW TtaiMhdifeii. YoL L OmetUt 8to. XSa or adapted for the General 
r Beador, Da Yol. lI.JSxodut, Ida oradapted for theOeneral Bcad«,lta 
Yol. in. LitrUkiUt Pari I. 18#. or adapted for the General Reader, 8#. 

’ Yid. lY. LepiHatt^ Part XI. 18#. <w adapted for the General Reader, 8a 
Keaiy’e OntUcee of PiimiUTO Belief. Sro. 18#. 
tpm Q4nkiaittea : Hynna translated by Miia Wlnkworih. Fop. 8 to. 8#. 
Hanning*# Temporal Hlaedon of the Holy Ghoet. Crofra 8vo. 8#. 8<f, 
ltartiseaB*81ndmiVOiiM after the Chr^ Crown 8 to« 7a Od. 

•• Hymoeof PraiMand Prayor. Orown8vo.4#.6d, 82mo.la6d. 

— Sennona Honts of Thought on Sacred Thinga 2 vols. 7#. 6<#, each. 
HIUIb Three Beeaya on ReUgloii. 8 to. lOaOd. 

Honaell’i Bpiiftoal Songa for Sondara and Holidays, Fcp. 8 to. ft#. 1 8mo. 2#. 
Hllllcr*« (Max) Origin dt Growth of Religion. Crown Svo. 7 j. C</, 

— — Soienoe of Religion. Crown Svo. 7#. Bd, 

Newman'f Apologia pro Yitd SnA. Crown 8vo. 6a 

Paeelng Thoughts on Rellgioii. ByMiasSewdl. Fcp. Svo. 3#. 6^/. 

Biwell's (Him) Preparation for the Holy Oommnnion. ft2mo. Sa 

— — Private Devotions for Tonng Penona. 18mo. 2#, 

Seymour's Hebrew Psalter. Crown 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

Bi^th’i Yoyage and Shipwreck of St. Panl, Crown Svo. 7#. Bd, 

Bttpttnaitural Religion. Complete Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 86#. 

Thooghtsfor the Age. By HIm Sewell. Fop. Svo. 8#. 6<l. 

Whately*e leesoiui on the Christian Evldenoee. ISmo. Bd. 

White*! Foot Gospels in Greek, with Greek-Bngliah Lexicon. 3'imo. 5#. 


TRAVELS. VOYAGES. Ac. 

Baker's Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. Crown Svo. 7.*. Gd, 

— Bight Years tn Ceylon. Crown Svo. 7#. 6<f. 

Ball’s Alpine Gnide. S vols. post Svo. with Vapa and Dhwtration# :—X. Western 
Alps, 6#. 6d. IL Central Alps, 7a 64. 111. Eaatem Alps, 10#. 64. 

Ban on Alpine TravdUng, and on the Geology of the A1i>s, la 
Braa8ey*8 Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown Svo. 7s. 64. 

— Yoyage in the Yacht *Sanb«im.* Crown Svo. 7#. 64. School Edition, 
fcp. Svo. 8#* Fopnlar Edition. 4io. 64. 
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Prtw la^tprewUM of itie United St«U» «< Ammita. OlOlfn 8 y0i $ii 
UuuOl'iSk&nemoMdtbe Wwtera Orm tfOi tdii 14* 

MedScml 0«OKr»phy ef ftkdlft. 9vo.)U 
\CU]«et Wintering in the Elvioft, ?OftlT0.1Ihutr«tlQ^«7AM» 

Hie Alpine Club Mnp^finltiBrlMidi In four Sbteti. 4Si. 

Three In Norwey* By Tet<i Grown 8vo.IttfliMto»fdi. 

Wrid*8 8A(we4Frij»l4Uid«. ^ownfi?0.iai.$il. 

V»ORK$ OF riCTIOH. 


Ai-<K')i. a Novel. Dy A.Mwcy F. EoWneoft. 2%ol*. crowndvo. IS#, 

u Nov t l, iJy Mrs. Uoi«, 3 toll, cwown dvo. 12#. ^ o 

In the ' ‘IMi Tiim-. By the Author of ‘ MadeBiolwilt* Mori«' 2 vdb. erowoftm If#. 
MrH.or Household, By ZiOadkT iSoott. Crown 6voi 6#« 

Obbipot b.<Utlon of Novris and ^ndee by the Bari of BeacoiMideld^ ILG. II 
crown Hvo, price 6#. each. / 

' lAniK't I'laitiou of Ht<nm and Tales by MIh Bewelt Grown Svo. otothegtrni 
fjilt cilgw, prioe Zi. each j— 

A«ny Herbert. (Jlevo Hall i A GUrniimj of the World. 

The Earl's Dauf^ior. I Katharine Aehtoo* 

Kx}>civ'uoo of Life. ! jUneton FaiiNuiage, 

Urrtmde. Ivors. » Itlargarei Fercival TTntda. 

Novell hnil Tnlo« hy tho P.*irl of Beaooiwffiold. K.G. Huglieoidea Bditton. With S 
VortrRit>» on an i 11 Vignettes on \^ ook \, tl vols, crown Sro. AS. 8 i. 
Ui»':<Au. (V'ltingiihy, j CoutorUU Ftetttlng. 

bll, Toncred, { Alroy, Ixlon, Ao. 

V-'ucHi. Heimcttu Tmyle. | The Toung OakOi 40. 

Vivian Orey. Bntlymion. 

• 'u N’uvfdin'*'* Lit^r/iry. Kiich W’M*k in crown Svo, A Stogie Volume, 
< > ',} ' ’<• \n iijvlf, i.rito 'i#. hotudii, O’ ’*». (Id. cloth : - 


' . ' r.Jirl of Ilcwxn.Rlk'l'l K.(}. 
I.otl.iir. O'oiugfjby. 
Tav^ml. 

V ';i‘'r 'i. IbitnoUa Tiunpie. 

{ t'lof.jJiv. 

A <•, , i M'U) ii,o. 

'i >• y ‘..ii'i Ao, 

Vi', ’■■tl (iri'v. Ksi'ijiuion. 

'i> A '.t .o!i> Tm '11 :»}>:, 

J 'ill' i. ’.<••>11*1 Towore. 

'i iiciyitMioi. 

M \ ,nr V.’l'Vtr MolvUle. 

J'.i:')', (it.irii. 
t.l li > it’ V, iHlll’l 


Kato Covtnitry, 

Ti»c Olrtdiatow. 

I for Nothing. 

Jlolnilvy IIoiiM, 

ThelBicrpreler, 

! The Qiucn's Merles. 

1 By Vmiciis Writers. 

Th<» AtcUer dtiLys, 

Priory, 

Ti>e Iiurgoma«ter's Family. 

K1»h ami hf^r Vnltare. 
Madc'iaoUoUe Mori, 
j The Su Siatesrs of the Valleys. 

liita wares. 

Modem Novelist’s Idbrwty 


< f f* Karl of Pcnooii -field, K.O. 

M .1 11 vok f)Mun H\o. j-rit'c £1. I."#, cloth extra. 


it’- 1' 'li.'t. fio-vn ovo. Oa’, 

'• f' ' '1 i’.irv I ifid. r.y Lord BndTOunio. With 0 Illustrations. Crown 

SVP >,.{ 

’ I. .iy. Tl; fold nraiorimR. With .9 Illoptrations. Crown 8vo. 8#, 6d. 


POLTRY dt THE DRAMA. 

SalliyV 1’. 8vo. 12#. M. 

H(A\ ii{ I’fi i’ll ui'j STiak('.T)\'iire. M'mUiuu Svo, 14*. fl vols. fcp. 8vo. 31#. 
' Hjliy’n lL..d (if ilomer, ihin.ooivtrirailly trawdluk’l. 8vo. 12#, M. 
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iaiiT^|ilH,'h>iwp.W»tto, iliill M. Xl. «wn4,jt.«C «lot^ Sib%i.«Mb«ctn. 

lni|& SPORT«, HdRSe & OATTLC MAN/mSMENT.&c. 


CtownBT0.1««.64. 

6vo.f0f.€d. 

nn Ttwlifiif tn ill Iti TTnintiwr Fo*8t<».1<#. 
|ip^4Mi8Mdii;.>rM»>X Cb’OWii 8vo. i<. 

to Uw w ta >fc ? 8 Plaeai. Crown 8iro. 7#. «f. 
laMBCMMnifMtiMiSHowtiO]^^ iBperUd Bto. 12<. M. 

. FlftUitbiililM OB Hono-Sboei^. Port 8vo« U. 6d, 

BtMm md BfeMiMnMBgti Imperial Bvo. 1S«. 

'.^^^''-B^BMurka on Honee* Teotfa. ■ Foetim 1#. 6d. 
J|»iik*tChiimfei7n«M Crown 8?o.8«. 

Houm tad EMUgr. CtownEro. 6«. 

^RoBiUidi irr-VUMirii Bnfeoinology.* ivo. 14«. 

ISttiTaElieaaae oCflM Ox, being a Manual ot BoTiiie PatlMlogj. 8ro. 1 
typliahaaig^^Dogltt g^ Square crown 8iro. 7t. M. 

' OraFbcMud«iv Sqnare crown 8 to. lit, 
IVEooeto^’cSaa-tiAMnM poet Sro, 134. 8<f. 

W<a%oii Uie Dog, 9vo. U, 

— Hone. Bro. 74, ad. 


\ pp UTIUTY A GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Familiea. Fop, 8 to. 44. €d, 

8 ml 0 f. 6 «i. 

ElddCMaaMPodd HIbkc OooI^. Orcwn 8ro. 2t, 6d, 

Mto^WlfitberflBl Management of Chfldreu. Fop. 8to. l4. 6d. 

BriDKi water to Mothers on ^ ManAgement of their Health daring the Period of 
’ PngnanoF and In the Lying-in Room, Fcp. 8vo, l4. 6d. 

OtoBPtoU-WaUni^ Correct Card, or How to Play at Whiat Fcp. 8vo. 't4. 64. 
g^jlduOKm*! (W. A J. H.) Patentee's Manual. Fourth Bdltlon. Svo. 104 . 64. 
JcjbkilBton*i Land Law Ireland Act. Crown 8to. l4. 

Xiongman’i OheM Openings, Fc^. 6vo. 84. 64. 

htooleod*B EoonomSoa for Beginnen. Small crown 8 to. 84. 64. 

— Slemente of Banldng. Fourth Bdition. Crown 8yo. 64 . 

— Blcmente of Boonomlcs. 8 toIs. email crown 8 to. Yol. I. 74. 64. 

— Theory and PracUee of Banldog. 3 toIb. 8to. 364. 
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Ville on Artitlclttl Matt«res» by ihroolOML >ro. 21 a 
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Wilson on BwiMng B^oim. ^ 7 a M» ^ 

MUSICAL WOf^KS W 40HN HULUH, LL.11.^ 

. ( r ii&h’H Met;h^ of T^hinir Singing. Oxo^ Sjro. 
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r ^ o of Mght, prioe 9 a eiirChK. « ^ 

> i< -v^aIo, with the lofteotod SyllabteA cm lAryo S^iwili tA9<|» ‘ 

. 1 of <. f.r 'inatio BgoIa W. ^ 

r.i .> . it M Musical Hannony. iloyalSw. prioO it, sowed end (doth i or 

ij: .' Oiu<il lA 6d. 

. to >n.iniui<tr of Muaical Harmony. U. ^ , 

t rurum.ir of OouateTp^.'lut. Dait 1. mper-royOl Ovo* M, 

' ViUi.-m’s Maruv.kl of tiiuglng. Parts 1. U 11,24, id, vt tegsiher* A*. 

'%r<;rc‘1.4)^ a.»i KiK'orca coutAiacd in Parts X, and IZ. of Wiih<tyn'sjtfaiUH^ Boieht 
I. &i II f;.cli 8i. , 

> ir*'-- >i.<'<'t>, ^o^«. 1 to 8,ooatftIalug the PiguTM 
lu a I'fiTtel, 64 '• .. 

i^rgM Nos. u W 4u, oontainlng the Bxor^eliies la tet Lol JITilhiNft'h 
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Jj :nuM f )r t:KJ Vourig, .k-I lo MiihiO. iWyal ivo, id. sowed, or 1#. «rf. ol^i^ ’’ ,V 
' ufant 9t;hool ^ongs. C<i. ' tsT*. 

NotaUoii, the Mu--leal Alp ;alx;t. Crown 8vo. 64. 
i »Jd KiigHsh for i-ic lools, IlarmouiMed. 64, 
r.ucUtueiits of Maslcul (jtiammar. Koyal Bvo. 8 a 
-^ hool SongB for 2 and 8 V uicos. 2 Q^As, 6^0, each 64, 

A. Short Troatliio on the Stave. 2*. 

l^oturorf on the HiKtory of artodom 3tu;?fc Svo, St. id, 

Lecture;* on tlie Trau«itioa Pi*r; >• •■( cadcal Iltatory, 8vo. 10#* 64. 
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